


In June of this year The Northwest- 
ern Miller will have completed the 
seventy-fifth year of its existence. 
Through three generations in the 
lives of men it has witnessed the 
growth of a great industry; it has 
played its part in the development 
of flour milling from comparatively 
Primitive status to its high modern 
estate. Now, with a centennial as 
the goal, it looks forward to 
another quarter century of service 
and to the certain achievements of 
another generation of those whose 
lives are devoted to the ideal and 


he reality of the Staff of Life. 
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Maps are always interesting; and you will find the big 
map that covers one side of a wall in our central labora- 
tories doubly interesting. It’s our “Map of the Wheat.” 

In the Spring, an army of colored pins start to march 
across the map. Soon the whole map is a riot of colored 
pins—blue, green, red, yellow, pink, white, black. And 
every pin tells us something important about the 
wheat that is growing in that particular section of 
the country. 

This “Map of the Wheat” represents the care and ef- 
forts of many people. It starts with our field workers 
who are covering the wheat country from Texas to the 
Canadian border, sending us in sample after sample of 


the wheat as it is harvested. 
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Scores of scientists and technicians in our principal 
laboratories carefully analyze these hundreds of wheat 
samples; and the results are recorded on the map by 
the careful placing of those colored pins. 

Soon our buyers all over the country begin to make 
their purchases based on the information recorded on 
the map. They are able to buy not only the choicest 
wheat, but wheat with the exact qualities needed to 
produce the great flours for which International 
Milling Company is famous. 

This is a further step in maintaining the quality con- 
trol of International “Bakery-Proved” Flours. This 
quality control has just one purpose—to make your 


loaf the best in your market. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


As one whole wheat 
specialist to 


another... 





It takes an expert hand to mill whole wheat flour, 
just as it takes an expert hand in the baking. 
So team up with Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours, milled by 
specialists to provide the fresh flavor and top quality 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 | 
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MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 










give you these 
nceded 


advantages 


Merck Enrichment Wafers ‘The Merck method of pro- Merck Enrichment Wafers 

e dissolve rapidly, yielding a « duction provides you with e are manufactured under 

suspension of extremely fine wafers of satinlike appearance, _ rigid specifications, and their 

particles. This promotes uni- _free from chips and dust. enrichment content is labora- 
form distribution of all enrich- tory controlled. 


ment ingredients. 

















‘These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Baking. 





* 







Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 








RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX! CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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Gor Basic Unlues... 


The basic values of superior bread must be in the flour you use. 
KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is a sound foundation for better 
bread. Every baker who is striving to lead his market with a top 
quality loaf will find KELLY’S FAMOUS a helpful friend in 
achieving that goal. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON. KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 























of it... fast 


Hardly anybody can learn paperhang:- 
ing overnight. Better get an expert—with 
experience, know-how and the right equip- 
ment. Same with flour—better let us do the 
aging. We aerate it just after milling. It 
floats into the bins bulked up with 20% air. 
There it lies, under controlled time and 
temperature, until it’s right. Just before 
packing, we aerate it again. Thus it’s BIN- 
AGED* .. . and that’s why all Atkinson 


# TRADEMARK Rec, U. 8. Pat. Orr. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Getting the hang 


flour comes to you perfectly aged, ready to 
go in production. 


And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. stor- 
age rather than to fill individual orders, we 
have ample time to adjust the milling opera- 
tion precisely on the nose. Result, every 
sack uniform from lot to lot, from order 
to order. 


That’s why you should switch to Atkin- 
son’s ... it’s BIN-AGED*. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. sunnarous, nmuesors 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANAC 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“There will be no panic, but there 
will be a gradual adjustment of prices 
to a lower scale which may be painful 
in some cases and helpful in others. 
There will be less extravagance in 
living and a willingness to give a 
full day’s effort for a day’s wage.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 
a ® 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING? 
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THOROBREAD 


a 


A BRAND name is more than a convenient 


label. Something of the commercial integrity 














of the manufacturer is part of every good brand. 
We cite this fact to indicate that we mean it when 
we describe THORO-BREAD as “the perfect 
flour.” The will to produce the best and the skill 
to do it—both are an important part of every sack 
of THORO-BREAD. It is a point of pride that 
THORO-BREAD shall always represent the best 
in the market. 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily 








Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Bill Would Repeal Price Criteria 





Export License 
Fight Spreads to 
New House Group . 


WASHINGTON—The rising tide of 
protests over administrative policies 
of the Office of International Trade 
in regard to the issuance of export 
licenses swept into the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee this week and the fight cen- 
tered around methods used in grant- 
ing flour export licenses. 

One member of the committee, 
Rep. Richard F. Harless (D., Ariz.), 
took the witness stand to urge that 
foreign nations be granted alloca- 
tions and permitted to buy in the 
U.S. market to the extent of their 
2 jocations. This method would elim- 
inate the red tape now charged 
against the OIT. Other witnesses be- 
fove the committee alleged, by in- 
nuendo, dishonesty in OIT offices in 





N.Y. BAKERS RETURN FROM 
WEST INDIES CRUISE 


NEW YORK—The 380 members of 
the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers who, 
with their wives, sailed aboard the 
S.S. Mauretania Feb. 18 for a two 
weeks’ cruise in the West Indies, re- 
turned Feb. 28. The party stopped 
off in Havana, Nassau, Panama and 
parts of South America. 


handling the licensing procedure, but 
they failed to back up these charges 
with specific evidence. 

Questioning of the witnesses, who 
largely represented chamber of com- 
merce groups, by members of the 
committee disclosed a leaning to a re- 
turn of the historical pattern in 
granting licenses, instead of the use 
of price criteria, around which the 
current controversy centers. 





HOUSE BANKING COMMITTEE 
TO OPEN HEARINGS MARCH 3 


Miller Attacks OIT License Technique as Unworkable and 
Impossible to Police—House Committee Report 
Unsympathetic With Control Powers 





Senate Passes Distiller Curb; 
Anderson Has Brewer Proposal 


WASHINGTON—Before the Sen- 
ate last week passed a bill to limit 
grain supplies to beverage distillers 
until Oct. 31, 1948, an amendment 
prescribing an allocation formula for 
the permitted use of 2,500,000 bu. 
monthly of grain (except wheat) was 
adopted by the Senate after being 
sponsored by Senators Sherman Coo- 
per (R., Ky.) and Alben Barkley 
(D., same state). 

Under the Kentucky § senators’ 
amendment, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is authorized to distrib- 
ute the total monthly allocation of 
grain among the distillers on the 
basis of their proportionate use in 
1947. Sen. Cooper was particularly 
critical of the USDA allocation for- 
mula which gave one third credit 
to plant capacity and two thirds to 
the historical production record of 
the industry. He charged that this 
method gave the Publicker Industries, 





Major Changes in Proposed 
CCC Charter Held Possible 


WASHINGTON — While approval 
of a permanent charter for the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is forecast by 
informed observers here, it has been 
learned that the original charter re- 
quest may be modified in some major 
respects to conform to criticisms in- 
itiated by the National Grain Trade 
Council and later reinforced by pub- 
lic testimony from officials of the 
General Accounting Office. 

William F. Brooks, executive secre- 
tary of the NGTC, charged that un- 
der the present setup and under the 
new charter proposed by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials, the CCC 
is a corporate fiction because the di- 
rectors are subject to the orders of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Inde- 
pendent voting by CCC directors is 
not possible under the present or 
proposed organization, Mr. Brooks 
contended. 

This criticism has been substantiat- 
ed by the appearance of GAO officials 
who testified along the lines of the 
Brooks’ objections. These officials are 
expected to submit a counter propo- 
sal to the USDA proposal. 

The GAO is expected to recommend 
a dispersion of the board of direc- 
tors among other government agen- 
cies so that directors’ meetings will 
produce something more than rub- 
ber stamp approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s orders. 

There is some doubt that the Sen- 


ate Agriculture Committee will sub- 
stitute the GAO charter suggestions 
for those of the USDA, but there is 
a strong belief that USDA officials 
are prepared to accept some of the 
more critical changes proposed by 
the GAO. 

It is significant that USDA officials 
are now willing to consider changes 
in their charter proposal. Previously 
‘they have been adamant in request- 
ing their version of the charter with- 
out change. Also, it is considered 
significant that the USDA has recog- 
nized the dominant position of the 
NGTC in the grain trade field, al- 
though other interests are reported to 
be opposed to charter modifications. 

It is also considered possible that 
the suggested permanent charter be 
whittled down to a definite period of 
years, possible five or ten. 

Rep. Jesse Wolcott (R., Mich.), 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, told the House 
Rules Committee that his committee 
considers the CCC its prerogative and 
that it may decide to alter the entire 
federal loan and credit agency set 
up to bring it under closer scrutiny 
by Congress. 

The House Rules Committee failed 
to act on a request of the House Agri- 
culture Committee that it be given 
jurisdiction over the CCC proposal. 
As a result, the banking and currency 
group has the proposal under con- 
sideration. 





Inc., Philadelphia, an unfairly large 
share of the allocated grain. 

Senate sponsors of the bill are not 

hopeful that the Senate passage indi- 
cates favorable action in the House. 
Senate leaders indicated that the 
House side was cold to the type of 
controls proposed and might decline 
to consider the matter further. Re- 
cently the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee rejected the USDA 
plea for a bill to allocate grain to 
the beverage distillers. 
‘ House opposition may be strength- 
ened by a feature of the Senate bill 
which would retroactively penalize 
distillers by deducting from their 
monthly quotas such amounts of grain 
as they have used during the gap in 
controls. 

Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, Feb. 25 proposed a ten- 
tative voluntary industry agreement 
for the brewing industry to conserve 
grains. 

The proposal is made under Public 
Law 395, Section 2, which exempts 
industry agreements of this nature 
from prosecutions and civil suits un- 
der the anti-trust laws and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act when 
such agreements are approved by the 
attorney general. 

The suggested agreement provides 
that (1) no brewer will use wheat 
or table grade rice, (2) the use of 
malt barley by individual brewers 
shall not exceed by more than 5% 
the quantity used during the com- 
parable month of 1947, (3) the use of 
all other grains by individual brew- 
ers will be reduced 15% below that 
in the comparable month of 1947, and 
(4) each brewer will be authorized 
to use a minimum of 120,000 Ib. 
monthly, with ‘exceptions for hard- 
ship cases. The agreement would run 
through June 30, 1948, and could be 
extended by the secretary through 
Feb. 28, 1949. 

The text of the contemplated agree- 
ment was published in the Federal 
Register of Feb. 26. This procedure 
will give the brewing industry, con- 
sumers and labor an opportunity to 
express their views on the proposal. 





BREAD PRICE DROPS 
IN COLUMBUS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The whole- 
sale price of a 1',-Ib. loaf of white 
bread has been reduced 1'4,¢, from 
15¢ to 13'42¢, according to a report 
by Harry A. Nation, executive secre- 
tary of the Columbus Retail Grocers 


Assn. 
HEE ERE 1S ERR RETR OAT TEST AE 


By JOHN CIPPERLY Mi 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Following the 
close of testimony of exporters in op- 
position to the export licensing tech- 
nique of the Office of International 
Trade before the House Small Busi- 
ness sub-committee last week, the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee announced that it will open 
hearings March 3 on HR-5470, which 
is designed to repeal the price cri- 
teria use authorization in the anti- 
inflation law. 

Prompt action by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee fore- 
casts an adverse report on the ac- 
tivities of the OIT by the House 
Small Business Sub-committee. 


Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott (R., 
Mich.) of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee has exhibited lit- 
tle. patience with the administration 
pleas for control powers and it is 
expected that the weight of exporter 
testimony against the operations of 
the OIT will carry considerable in- 
fluence on the banking and currency 
group in regard to the use of price 
criteria in granting export licenses. 
The emphasis of exporter evidence 
was to the effect that it was impos- 
sible for the private trade to under- 
stand the basis for grants or denials 
of export licenses. 

Inability of the OIT to police un- 
workable export license procedure, 
adopted without consultation with its 
industry advisory committee, was 
charged by A. B. Sparboe, president 
of flour milling division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

Not only did Mr. Sparboe attack 
the OIT licensing technique but al- 
leged that control bottlenecks were 
delaying flour exports and unless 
flour exports were accelerated, it 
might be necessary to concentrate 
exports in wheat to avoid the threat 
of a burdensome carry-over. 


Industry By-Pass Charged 

Testifying before the House Small 
Business Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Rep. Walter C. Ploeser 
(R., Mo.), Mr. Sparboe disclosed the 
failure of OIT officials to consult 
with its industry advisory commit- 
tee group and of acting against the 
judgment of the National Foreign 
Trade Council in attempting to im- 
plement the export control law with 
licensing procedure which appears to 
be based on the use of price criteria. 
Previously, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., 
OIT director, had told the commit- 
tee that industry had been consulted 
and that the NFTC had approved the 
new export licensing technique as set 
forth in Control Bulletin 443. 

The Sparboe assault on the contro- 
versial export licensing technique 
climaxes the rising criticism and con- 
fusion which has existed in all the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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1947 Flour Output Sets New Record 





CENSUS BUREAU ESTIMATES 
TOTAL AT 302.4 MILLION 


Kansas, Minnesota, New York, Missouri and Texas, in 


That Order, Led Other States; Together They 
Accounted for 57% of Total 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census reported in its Feb. 24 
“Facts for Industry” that wheat flour 
mills in the U.S. set a new high 
production record for the calendar 
year of 1947 when a total of 302.4 
million sacks of flour was produced. 

The new record exceeds the pre- 
vious record of 273.2 million sacks 
established in 1946, by 29.2 million, 
or 11%. 

The report is based on Census Bu- 
reau returns from 1,100 flour mills 
which are believed to account for 
about 98% of the entire U.S. wheat 
flour production. 

The same mills ground 694.7 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat during the year, 
compared with 612.0 million -bushels 
in 1946, an increase of 14%. They 
produced 5,854,000 short tons of offal, 
against 4,793,000 short tons in 1946, 
a gain of 22%. The much larger per- 
centage increase in offal production 
was due to the higher flour extrac- 
tion rate required during the months 
of March through August, 1946. 

As in previous recent years, in 1947 
the states of Kansas, Minnesota, New 
York, Missouri and Texas, in that 
order, led other states in wheat flour 
production. Together they accounted 
for 57% of the total production re- 
ported for the year, compared with 
56% in 1946 and an average of 54% 
in 1935-39. Farther back, in 1929, 
the then largest producing states, 
Minnesota, Kansas, New York, Mis- 
souri and Washington, in that order, 
also accounted for 57% of that total. 

Detailed statistics showing produc- 
tion on a monthly basis and on a 
state-by-state basis, appear elsewhere 
on this page. 


DECEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the U. 8. 
for December, 1947, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce (000's omitted): 








Dec., Dec., Dec., 

State— 1947 1946 1945 
California ...... 364 396 408 
Colorado ....... 481 444 374 
Georgia ........ 35 60 40 
RESON. kcwirses 1,070 1,202 1,126 
Indiana ........ 361 431 302 
.... Sarre re 4,287 4,207 3,644 
Michigan ...... 390 399 338 
Minnesota ...... 2,711 3,541 3,114 
« Missouri ....... 2,180 2,227 1,974 
Montana ....... 282 357 317 
Nebraska ...... 657 732 623 
New York ...... 2,454 2,953 2,625 
North Dakota .. 282 432 323 
OREO. oc ccccccses 898 804 
Oklahoma ...... 1,214 1,014 
OFOBOR .cccsccs 654 586 
GIR, « sn ceccyece 1,799 1,504 
Utah ve be. Ge 297 284 
Washington 1,211 1,163 
Wisconsin 213 175 
Other states* 2,634 “ 2,094 
| ee ee 26,201 22,732 
Data through June, 1947, in this series 
represent actual production as reported by 
all mills regardless of size; those for sub- 
sequent months are estimated, based on 


reports from mills with a daily capacity 
of over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown 


only for states in which the reporting mills 
accounted for more than 90% of the total 
production during the crop year ended 
June 30, 1947. Pa 

*Includes Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Iowa, 


Kentucky, Leuisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, 


West Virginia and Wyoming. 











RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
DOWN 25% IN YEAR 


Census Bureau Reports 1947 Total as 
1.9 Million Sacks; 2.5 Million 
Sacks in 1946 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion during 1947, as reported to the 
Bureau of the Census, totaled 1.9 
million sacks as compared with 2.5 
million sacks in 1946, a decrease of 
about 25%. 

December rye flour production to- 
taled 154,000 sacks, compared with 
183,000 sacks during November and 
a monthly average of 155,000 sacks 
for the calendar year. In 1946 the 
monthly average production was 
207,000 sacks and in 1945 it was 
286,000. 

Rye flour stocks in the hands of 
mills Dec. 31, 1947, were estimated 
by the bureau at 107,000 sacks. Dec. 
31, 1946, rye flour stocks totaled 
81,000 sacks. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 








Production of rye flour in the United 
States as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census of the United States Department 
of Commercé: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month ju. sacks tons 

1947— 7~000’s omitted— 
December ...... 346 154 1,968 
November ...... 410 183 2,330 
October ........ 447 199 2,549 
348 150 2,118 
422 187 2,301 
3 136 1,736 
291 128 1,610 
226 101 1,148 
294 128 1,753 
394 177 2,046 
334 150 1,720 
376 163 2,250 
December ...... 371 159 2,308 
384 162 2,689 
348 153 2,028 
371 163 2,038 
61 312 5,044 
109 46 680 
233 97 1,638 
835 362 6,590 
688 265 3,100 
537 244 2,680 
580 260 2,990 
618 276 3,240 

19456— 

December ...... 620 286 3,032 
November ...... 677 263 2,779 
October ........ 681 261 2,867 
September ..... 598 264 2,978 
August ........ 742 336 3,412 
TUF cvcsccovcee 659 297 3,091 
TUM on ccccccecs 664 298 3,215 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY PARTY 
PLANNED BY MIDWEST CLUB 


KANSAS CITY—A St. Patrick’s 
Day party will be given by the Mid- 
west Bakers Allied Club for mem- 
bers and wives at the Hotel Presi- 
dent here March 13. The party will 
begin at.9 p.m. in the Aztec Room. 
Dancing, community singing, games 
and other entertainment are planned 





by the entertainment committee 
headed by Boyd Houston, Standard 
Milling Co. 


Singing will be led by George Bu- 
ford, Kansas Flour Mills Co., and the 








games will be directed by George 
Young, Sperry-Young-Kevan Co., and 
Charles Ballew, Marathon Paper Co. 
Messrs. Houston, Ballew, Buford 
Young and Ebon Porch, Jr., Conti- 
nental Baking Co., are on the com- 
mittee which is in charge of the 
party. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY LABOR DISPUTE 
IN N.Y. STILL UNSETTLED 


NEW YORK—The dispute between 
the Metropolitan Bakers Guild, in- 
cluding manufacturers of a large 
percentage of the city’s unwrapped 
rye and pumpernickel breads, and 
their employees, is still unsettled. 
This is characterized by the workers 
as a lockout and has resulted in these 
plants being closed for over three 
weeks. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI TO PAY $1.25 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record March 10, 
1948. This is the 34th consecutive 
dividend on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRMIN BUYS ELEVATOR 


HUGOTON, KANSAS—The Firmin 
Grain Co., a new concern here, re- 
cently purchased the former Security 
Grain Elevator at Feterita, Kansas, 
in western Stevens County. 











BREAS is THE 


Feb. 15 Parity } 
Shows One of 
Rare Declines 


WASHINGTON — Lower parity 
rates on farm commodities for Feb. 
15 were reported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it being only 
about the fifth time since 1938 thet a 
monthly recession in this yardstick 
has been registered. 

Declines from the month preceding 
were moderate, however, amounting 
to about 2¢ bu. on grains and in a 
general way about 1% of the Jan. 
15 parity prices. The reaction appar- 
ently stemmed primarily from  io- 
lent declines in feed prices in the 
30-day period after Jan. 15, on which 
date they were the highest of record 
in numerous instances. 

Feb. 15 parity rates remained sub- 
stantially above a year ago and pvint 
to higher loan rates for 1948 crops 
or support levels should such opcra- 


tions be invoked under existing laws. 

Midmonth parity for major commod' ies, 
with comparisons, follow (per bu_ u: less 
otherwise specified): 


Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, 
48 7 


1948 19 19 
WORE op iitececci $ 2.19 $ 2.22 $ 1.95 
Oo. Fae eS 1.5 1.61 1.42 
RMEET,: oxime; 8-0 s'a pA -99 1.001 882 
aera s eee ee 1.79 1.81 1.50 
rere 1.54 1.55 1.37 
) x eee et eee 4.19 4.24 3.73 
Soybeans ........ 2.38 2.41 2.12 
Gr. sorghums, cwt. 3.00 3.04 2,61 
Cotton, lb. ....... 3075 .3112 2740 
Hogs, cwt. ...... 18.00 18.20 16.10 
Eggs, doz. ....... -491 -502 28 
ie | eee 4504 -4509 04 
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Lawrence Milling Co., Inc., Buys 
Moundridge Milling Co. Property 


KANSAS CITY—The milling and 
grain storage properties of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 
have been sold to the Lawrence Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Wichita, it was an- 
nounced here. The date of the trans- 
fer will be April 1, 1948. Until that 
date the Moundridge Milling Co. will 


continue operations as usual. 


The Lawrence Milling Co. will op- 
erate the plant at Moundridge under 
the name of Moundridge Mills Co. In 
addition to the flour mill operation, 
the new owners expect to continue 
and enlarge on the specialty divi- 
sion and packaging facilities which 
the Moundridge Milling Co. has de- 
veloped. This operation will be co- 
ordinated with the corn processing 
plant of the Lawrence Milling Co. 
now being completed in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The entire personnel of the Mound- 
ridge Milling Co. will continue under 
the new ownership, with the excep- 
tion of Nelson W. Krehbiel, pres- 
ident of the company. Harold K. 
Goerz, now vice president, will as- 
sume the duties of branch manager 
of the Moundridge Mills Co. 

The Moundridge Milling Co. is re- 
taining certain real estate not di- 
rectly used in milling operations and 
will continue its present corporate 
structure, but will operate chiefly 
in the investment field. Nelson W. 
Krehbiel will continue as president 
and general manager in addition to 
looking after his farming and real 


estate interests. He will maintain 
his present office quarters. 

Properties included in the transac- 
tion are a 1,600-sack flour mill and 
an additional whole wheat unit, and 
elevators having a capacity of 340,- 
000 bu. Storage at the mill is 315,- 
000 bu. Country elevators at Elyria 
and Hesston, with a capacity of about 
25,000 bu. are included in the transac- 
tion. Properties also include feed mix- 
ing facilities of 200 tons daily «a- 
pacity. New construction work. uncer 
way at Moundridge will be completed 
by the new owners and additional 
facilities will be built. 

The Lawrence Milling Co., Inc., op- 
erates flour mills at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, and Jefferson City, Mo., and a 
corn mill nearing completion at St. 
Louis. The firm’s flour capacity of 
6,500 sacks daily will be increased 
to 8,100 sacks by the Moundricze 
acquisition. The company’s corn miil- 
ing capacity is 2,000 sacks. Elevator 
storage capacity will be increased 
to 945,000 bu. by the Moundridze 
property purchase, 

David S. Jackman is president of 
the Lawrence Milling Co.,. Inc. %. 
Ward Magill is vice president. Other 
officers include Elmer E. Kowlwes, 
vice president, and Francis H. Mc- 
Kown, secretary and treasurer. 

The Moundridge company is one 
of the pioneer milling organizatio)s 
of Kansas. The firm was established 
in 1886 when an 80-sack mill was 
built by J. P. Galle and others. A 
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year later John William Krehbiel, 
a nephew of Mr. Galle, joined the 
company and in 1889 he became man- 
ager of the mill which has been op- 
erated by his sons and grandsons 
since that time. 


——BREAD 168 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LATIN, PHILLIPPINE FLOUR 
EXPORTS 778,621 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. shipped 
a total of 778,621 sacks flour to 
Latin American countries and the 
Philippines during January. Details 
by countries follow: 


pd Soe eee rr a 
TRIS olaka BA bie Sn 6 ces o't'ee 
fT EG SE Pree eee 
COMGMBMIE oe ccc ccc es cece eae 
Costa Rica . 
CUR Saivia beds scegecescces 
Dominican Republic ....... 
por Sy ae EEC RE ke 
TER I fo tice nce ecccies 
Guatemala ... 

Halts .0 00s cace 

Honduras .. 

pS ee ee Oe a 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
POPE os Face e's chive sewer crces 
VOMOBUGIR «6c cscs ccceccces 











91,079 
Philippine Islands ........ 125,601 





ED ae a 778,621 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLS’ STOCKS OF FLOUR 
UP 19% FROM SEPTEMBER 


WASHINGTON—Stocks of wheat 
flour in possession of flour mills Dec. 
31, 1947, totaled 5.9 million sacks, an 
increase of 19.5% from the 4.9 mil- 
lion sacks reported at the close of 
the third quarter, Sept. 30, 1947. The 
Bureau of the Census, in reporting 
flour inventories of mills, said that 
the Dec. 31, 1947, figure was 6.2% 
below the 6.3 million sacks reported 
at the end of the 1946 calendar year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Prompt Action on 
Price Support 
Urged by Anderson 


ST. PAUL—Citing the necessity for 
many agricultural producers to know 
soon the future of price support poli- 
cies of the government, Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
prodded Congress last week in a 
speech to Minnesota farmers at St. 
Paul to act promptly on a long range 
program for agricultural price sup- 
port legislation. Short term renewal 
of the wartime price support at 90% 
of parity is inadequate, he told his 
audience. : 

He indirectly warned Congress of 
the need of speed in determining the 
government price support policy. He 
stated that the present legal man- 
datory minimum price support level 
of 90% of parity was too high, yet 
he also condemned the prewar mini- 
mum support level of 52% of parity 
as too low. 

Price supports under the war-en- 
acted laws at 90% of parity expire 
Dec. 31, 1948. Uncertainty over the 
future after the date is causing con- 
cern among hatcherymen, hog rais- 
ers, potato growers and others whose 
crops mature after that date. 


_ The evidence in regard to the long 
range program for agriculture is al- 
ready in, the secretary declared, and 
removes any need for further con- 
gressional delay. House leaders have 
been reluctant to move at this ses- 
sion to adopt a long range program 
although the Senate Agriculture Com- 
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mittee has issued its report on the 
program and is expected to introduce 
legislation shortly. 

The secretary advocated a gradual 
switch in agricultural production to 
build up production of the protec- 
tive foods such as meat, milk and 
dairy products. An increased _live- 
stock population could solve part of 
the U.S. grain surplus problem, the 
secretary declared, but with livestock 
production revealing declines it is 
not too early to start the adjust- 
ment through the adoption of a long 
range agriculture program this year. 


The secretary again espoused the 
maintenance of price support based 
on a modernized parity concept with 
a large measure of flexibility in the 
government management so that a 
production pattern would not be froz- 
en. Authority to fix price supports 
at a stop-loss level without encourag- 
ing excessive production but high 
enough to encourage shifts into need- 
ed commodities is the ideal price 
support, the secretary declared. 

Mr. Anderson declared, in his ad- 
dress before the final session of a 
two-day meeting of community and 
county committeemen of the state 
farm program, that approval of the 
Marshall Plan would benefit the 
farmer. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
REPORTS HIGHER SALES 


CHICAGO—Sales of Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, a major producer of ele- 
mental phosphorus and phosphate 
chemicals, were $21,302,264 in 1947, 
according to the company’s annual 
report. Sales were 10% higher than 
the 1946 figure of $19,408,526. 


Net profit for 1947 was $2,044,384, 
equivalent after preferred dividends 
of $197,069, to $2.47 per share of 
common stock. This compared with 
the figure’ of $2.65 per share of com- 
mon stock in 1946, after preferred 
dividends of $131,444 were paid. 


“Increase in sales was more than 
offset by increases in the cost of raw 
materials, power, wages and salar- 
ies,” said August Kochs, chairman of 
the corporation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
REPORTS RECORD SALES 


MINNEAPOLIS—An all-time rec- 
ord in sales was set in 1947 by the 
Cream of Wheat Corp., according to 
the company’s annual report. 

Net sales totaled $9,213,862, 17.22% 
above those for 1946, which amount- 
ed to $7,860,138, the report said. The 
1947 sales tonnage was 6.3% above 
1946 and 3.4% above the previous 
high record established in 1945. 


Net profit for 1947 was reported 
at $1,218,731, compared with $1,484,- 
528 in 1946. Increased cost of pro- 
duction was given as the reason for 
this decline in operating profit by 
D. F. Bull, president, in his message 
to the company’s stockholders. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


PORTLAND GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NAMES N. J. BARBARE HEAD 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Officers of the 
Portland Grain Exchange recently 
elected were: N. J. Barbare, presi- 
dent; F. S. Roberts, vice president; 
W. A. Richards, treasurer, and L. C. 
Fowler, secretary. Directors are Paul 
G. Ostroot, A. Runciman, George 


Krummeck, A. R. Scott, Fred Donner 
and S. E. Mikkelsen. 
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*. H. PEAVEY & COMPANY 
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SPECULATORS EXPLAINED — The advertisement reproduced above, 
which appeared in several Midwest daily newspapers, marked the start 
of a campaign by F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, to inform farmers 
and consumers about the grain business and the commodity exchanges. 
The ad includes pictures of people identified by name and address and 
copy that points out that bread costs less and farmers get more of the 
purchase price of their wheat because there are speculators willing to 
assume the risk of owning grain from the day it is produced until it is 
consumed. The advertisement defines a speculator as “anybody who owns 
something of probable value that he doesn’t need at the moment.” Thus, 
it continues, a housewife who buys a week’s supply of canned goods is 
speculating that prices won’t go down before she has used them. The 
five men pictured are all deeply interested in speculators, the ad points 
out. The farmer is a speculator on his grain until he can find someoite 
else to assume the risk of price changes by becoming its owner. The ele- 
vator manager’s company would be a speculator if it could not hedge its 
grain purchases, and without this protection would have to charge an ex- 
cessively wide margin of profit instead of the small margin it does 
charge. The terminal elevator company and the milling concern also op- 
erate on a narrow profit margin because there is a futures market. The 
professional risk-taker, or speculator, takes the risk on changing prices, 
the ad explains under the fifth picture. Because of the system of free 
markets, there is always a market for the farmer’s grain and seasonal 
crops are available for processing the year around. While the profession- 
al speculator hopes to gain, the American public is the only consistent 
winner, the ad states. Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis and Chicago, 
is the Peavey company’s advertising agency. 


The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 












High Low Close Close 
Feb. 21, Feb. 28, 
7-19 47-48 —.. 1948 1948 
eT RSE a Se 36% 29% Rick 281% 
SEE Gaicwicada bs scceedcvebetveccase 42% 30% 35 35% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pid. ........ 0.660 c0005- 99% 86 87 86 
Te ee a hia, ski S ono uae us 6:kday 49% 88% 38% 38% 
Continental Baking Co. ............cceecssees 20% 1156 saws 11% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 195 170 170% 173% 
General Baking Co. .............000cceeseeee 13% 8% 9% 8% 
Gememeh Wests OOTP. ..w cece ccc cen esecece 45% 344% Sets 3414 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. ...........5. 103 87 dave 93% 
CS I, IS, 6 oo 5's wre cre teess coccvesdic 54% 43 43% 44% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pd. ............5565- 131% 123 ceet 120% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd . 145 133% peas 136% 
National Biscuit Co. ...... . 34% 2634 26% 261%4 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ....... .. 38% 30% cas 30% 
Parity Bakeries Corp. .......ccecccssecesees 36%, 24% Seba 25% 
Quaker Omte CO. ...nccccrccsevveescsccsvers 96 83% ose 83% 
Gt. Meglio Paper Ce. 2... cece cccccccecccccccs 12 8 83, BM 
Standard Brands, Inc. .........6..65eeeeeeee 37% 23% 24% 23% 
, EES OE Te eee 19% 1034 pains 11% 
Bid Asked 
¢Standard Milling Co. .............00.eeeeeees 10% 12 
#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........... 20% 22 


Over counter. 
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Voluntary Consignment Ban Asked 





USDA PROPOSES GRAIN SAVING 
PLAN FOR BAKING INDUSTRY 


Maximum of 1% on Stale Returns, Inventory Limitation 
on Flour Included in Program to Be Pub- 
lished in Federal Register 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — A swelling tide 
of indifference in baking industry cir- 
cles has greeted the announcement 
that the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture had inaugurated a grain con- 
servation plan for the baking indus- 
try. Involved in the government's 
plan are (1) a ban on consignment 
sales. (2) an agreement not to. ac- 
cept returns of stale bread in excess 
of 1% of gross sales in any calendar 
month, (3) the exclusion of special 
sales inducements such as extra dis- 
counts, rebates and gifts and (4) an 
inventory limitation on bakers’ flour 
not to exceed 60 days’ production re- 
quirements. 

Only wholesale bread, roll, cake 
and pie bakers would be involved in 
the proposed program, it was pointed 
out. 

In making its announcement, the 
USDA estimated that the ban on 
consignment sales and limitation of 
returns would “save about 10 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat over the 12- 
month period of the proposed agree- 
ment, running from March, 1948, 
through February, 1949.” 

This statement caused an arching 
of eyebrows in industry circles. 

Trade sources point out that the 
baking industry uses approximately 
320 million bushels of wheat annual- 
ly. Estimates reveal that return of 
stales and broken packages in con- 
nection with consignment sales do 
not exceed 2% of gross sales. There- 
fore, if returns are not to exceed 1% 
under the government program it will 
not be possible to save more than 
3.2 million bushels of wheat even if 
the program was perfectly carried 
out. Of course, the trade admits that 
an estimated 10 million-bushel sav- 
ings is a better sounding figure. 


Flour Limit “Immaterial” 


The 60-day inventory limitation is 
“immaterial,” bakery industry spokes- 
men say. At current price levels 
and in the erratic market few bak- 
ers carry a 60-day flour inventory 
and report no fears over inability 
to obtain replacement stocks as 
needed. 

The government program will be 
officially launched with the publica- 
tion of a formal announcement in the 
Federal Register. It is doubted that 
bakery industry readers of this of- 
ficial gazette exceed 50, including 
the major trade organizations. How- 
ever, the official notice is slated for 
publication shortly and USDA will 
wait on the industry, consumers. and 
labor to register their will. 

Upon a favorable response, or pos- 
sibly lacking any response, the gov- 
ernment may ask wholesale bakers 
to agree voluntarily to comply with 
the major points enumerated in the 
USDA proposal. Failure of the indus- 
try to respond might be construed 


by USDA as tacit approval of the 
program and thus it would be under- 
taken. 

Industry officials have raised the 
objection that, in effect, the USDA 
is asking the baking industry to 
agree to sign a pledge which it has 
not seen. The formal wording of the 





pledge itself was not contained in 
the initial USDA proposal. 

This voluntary conservation pro- 
gram is proposed under Public Law 
395, Section 2, which grants volun- 
tarily cooperating industries immu- 
nity from anti-trust law prosecution 
if the agreements are approved by 
the Attorney General. However, the 
agreements are not binding on an, 
entire industry and if all except one 
industry member concurred in such 
agreements, the sole abstaining mem- 
ber could proceed without- fear of 
government action. 

Baking industry association of- 
ficials -here say they know of no 
steps which’ their organizations plan 
to take in regard to the USDA pro- 
posal and it appears that it will take 
more than the formal announcement 
of the program in the Federal Reg- 

(Continued on page 89) 





Enrichment Legislation Pending 
in Three State Legislatures 


Legislation calling for establishing 
of minimum standards for the en- 
richment of flour and bread has been 
introduced in three state legislatures 
—Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Virginia. 

Massachusetts 

A preponderance of testimony in 
favor of bread enrichment was pre- 
sented on Feb. 26 at the joint hear- 
ing of the committees on public 
health from the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate and House. Nutritionists such as 
Dr. Fred Starre, professor of nutri- 
tion at Harvard Medical School, Dr. 
Robert Harris, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Dr. Elda 
Robb, Simmons College, spoke in its 
favor, as did Dr. Davidson of the 
Boston City Hospital, Dr. Ferguson 
of the Massachusetts Board of Health, 
Dr. Conlin, director of medical. in- 
formation for the’ Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and other promi- 
nent physicians. 

Dr. Harris declared that the ma- 
jority of bakers in the state have 
continued to enrich bread. He also 
pointed out that if the state were 
to adopt the proposed enrichment 
law there would be no change re- 
quired for most of the ‘bakers. 

“The. contribution that enrichment 
makes to the nutritive value of avail- 
able food,” he said, “is so important 
that its benefits should be assured 
to all through the passage of state 
legislation.” 

Among the charges made by the 

opposition to enrichment was that 
“there are indications that super- 
white enriched bread helps to pro- 
duce a taste for alcohol.” This al- 
legation was made by Chester W. 
Smith, director of the Cooperative 
Dairy Economics Service, Somerville, 
Mass, - 
Speakers for the opposition in- 
cluded W. Anderson, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Farm Bureau, and rep- 
resentatives of dairy and farm in- 
terests, 

The arguments are now being con- 
sidered by the committees. 


¥ _ Rhode Island Re 
.; “A bill to establish standards of en- 
<Tichment for.-flour and bread -and 





rolls in Rhode Island is still in com- 
mittee. The legislation, House Bill 
604, was introduced by Rep. Louis 
J. Lussier, Pawtucket Democrat. The 
bill was referred to the finance com- 
mittee. Nutrition leaders in Rhode Is- 
land are reported to be backing the 
measure. 
Virginia 


A bill calling for the establishment 
of enrichment standards of flour and 
bread has been introduced in the 
House of Delegates of the Virginia 
General Assembly. 

Effective date of the proposed law 
would be Jan. 1, 1949. It would not 
apply to mills making “less than 10 
bbl. of flour a day.” 

The bill has passed the agricul- 
tural committee to which it had been 
referred, and has been sent back 
to the lower house with a recom- 
mendation that it be referred to the 
appropriations committee since it 
carries an appropriation. It is now 
awaiting that committee’s action. 


BREAD i8 THE 


Per Capita Flour 
Consumption Falls 
to 144.2 Lb. in U.S. 


Consumption of flour in the U.S. 
fell a full 10% from 160.7 lb. per 
capita in 1945 to 144.2 lb. in 1947, 
the most rapid decrease in any period 
on record. Consumption im 1946 was 
153.4 Ib. per capita. 

These official tabulations were re- 
ported last week by the U. S. De- 
partment of: Agriculture. 

Noting these figures, a recent is- 
sue of the Hook-Up, Millers National 
Federation publication, states, “The 
decline in per capita use of flour in 
the U.S. the past two years has been 
very largely obscured by the tremen- 
dous exports and by the population 
increase of 10 million or so which 
has taken place since 1940.” 

“The per capita decline is never- 
theless one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting the milling imdus- 
try, and the figures should be in 
front of every miller as a reminder of 
the tremendous job ahead which can 
only be dealt with successfully on 
an industry-wide basis.” 

Compared with the five-year pre- 
war average, 1935-39, the per capita 
consumption of flour was down 8.9 |b. 
in 1947. The 1935-39 per capita aver- 
age was 153.1. 

Per capita flour consumption for 
other years was as follows: 1938, 
153.4 Ib.; 1939, 151.4 Ib.; 1940, 147.4 
Ib.; 1941, 152.2 lb.; 1942,. 155.7. lb.; 
1943, 162.7 lb.; 1944, 162.2 Ib. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. BUSINESS FAILURES 
REACH FIVE-YEAR HIGH 


NEW YORK—Business failures the 
first week of February were-the larg- 
est in number for any week since 
January, 1943, according to a recent 
report by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

The most noticeable increase in 
commercial failures was in the re- 
tail establishment category. 





STAFF OF LIFE 


Publicity Phase of Millers’ Program 
Serves Newspapers, Magazines, Radio 


CHICAGO—The publicity phase of 
the millers’ long range program is 
making an impact in newspapers and 
magazines and on the radio, the Mill- 
ers National Federation reported in 
a recent issue of The Hook-Up. The 
main accomplishment has been to 
expand considerably the distribution 
of news stories, recipes, photo 
graphs, mats and radio scripts em- 
anating from the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute. 

“Food editors and radio commen- 
tators for years have had complete 
confidence in the soundness of edi- 
torial material prepared by the in- 
stitute,” the report said. “Conse- 
quently, the same high standards of 
accuracy are incorporated into all 
copy. Woven into the stories are vari- 


ous points which represent the basic. 


philosophies of the long range pro- 
gram: the nutrition story with em- 
phasis on enrichment, the economy 
factor, the explanation that bread is 


no more fattening than any other 
food of equal caloric content and ap- 
petite appeal. 

“Prior to the long range program 
the audience receiving this materia! 
‘was necessarily limited because of 
limited funds. Today, however, con 
sumers in every state - are* bein 
reached through the press and fadio. 
A total of 5,906 daily and -week)) 
newspapers receive - mat. releases 
once a month; more than ’900 radio 
stations receive scripts about whea' 
flour products, twice a month instead 
of on the former schedule of once 2 
month; special food articles. are. dis 
tributed to one group of 214 newspe- 
pers every month, and..186 of. the 
largest papers receive stories anc 
‘glossy prints once a month on an ‘ex- 
clusive in your city’ arrangement. 

“Another innovation which has in- 
creased publicity distribution -is the 
preparation — of éxclusivé radio —“ma- 
terial for the wire services: For. ex- 
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ample, every week a special radio 
script is prepared for the United 
Press radio feature, ‘In the Woman’s 
World.’ This service is supplied by 
the UP to 800 radio stations, and be- 
cause it comes from an independent 
wire service, the material is widely 
used. 

“Tt is difficult to estimate the num- 
ber of people now reached by the fed- 
eration’s publicity program, but the 
following will give some indication: 
The circulation of the 186 ‘big city’ 
papers which receive exclusive stories 
and photographs is 68,979,600. Circu- 
lation of papers receiving the mat 
service is over 25,000,000. 

“Three other phases of the public- 
ity operation deserve coverage. One 
is the women’s magazine field, the 
second is special requests from all 
types of publications, and the third 
is service to the milling and baking 
trade magazines, 

“Few people in home economics are 
better known to the food editors of 
women’s magazines than Mrs. Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, director of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. She keeps in 
close touch with these folks, makes 
various suggestions afid haridlés ail 
requests for stories, recipes and pho- 
‘ographs. To mention only a few 
magazines which used Wheat Flour 
Tnstitute information in recent 
months, McCall’s, Secrets, True Story, 
Everywoman’s and Today’s Woman 
are five. 

“More and more requests for spe- 
cial articles on the flour milling in- 
dustry are coming in and being han- 
died promptly. Within the past six 
weeks, this type of material has been 
prepared for Southern Planter, Pacific 
Coast Review and the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. These stories pro- 
vide the industry with an opportunity 
to give its reasons for certain poli- 
cies. For example, it is a logical place 
to point out that if more flour and 
less Wheat is shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, the U.S. millfeed supply is in- 
creased and thus wheat is conserved. 

“In connection with trade maga- 
zine stories, an attempt is being made 
to keep these publications fully in- 
formed of the progress made with 








A 0. D. Fisher 


DIRECTOR RETIRES—O. D. Fisher, 
president, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., soon will retire as a 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration; Chicago. His 29 years’ con- 
tinuous service as a director of the 
group is @ record. Mr. Fisher also 
holds executive positions in several 
milling, lumber, livestock and insur- 
ance companies, 









the long range program and othér 
féderation activities. 

“Finally, by giving personal service, 
the news bureau has come to be re- 
garded by many editors as a good 
source for information. about the flour 
milling industry. Hence, we are re- 
ceiving many calls from such publi- 
cations as Time, Business Week, the 
Wall Street Journal and others, for 
assistance in preparing stories.” 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


MNF Committees 
List Nominations 
for Directors 


CHICAGO—The national arid dis- 
trict nominating comniittées of the 
Millers National Federation recently 
reported the following nominations 
for the fedération boaid of directors: 


Presidént and chairman of the Board— 
ohn b. Locke, Fisher Fiotiring Mills Go., 
Seattle. 

Directors-at-Large—J. GC. Béaven, Stand- 
atd Milling Go., Chicdgo; Henry H, Cate, 
Flotir Mills of ‘America, Inc., Kansas City; 
Cc. M. Hardenbergh, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Earl J. Heseman, 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Directors, District I—L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; J. 8. Green, 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; V. C. 
Hathaway, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; C. 
D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co. Quincy, 
Mich.; W. H. Moody, Moody & Thomas 
Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio; I. E. Woodard, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Directors, District IIl—Julius B. Lentz, 


Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa.; Fred J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. 
3.t me Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling 


Co., Minneapolis; J. W. Ward, William 
Hamilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y. 

Directors, District ItI—M. Vg Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C.; Charles 
B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Oo., 
Spartanburg, 8. 

Directors, District I1V—Frank A. Tucker, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Frank A_ Yost, Hopkinsville Milling Co., 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Directors, District V—Lee Bowman, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.; Philip 
H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill. 

Directors, District VI—Leslie A. Ford, 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla.; C. 
Binkley Smith, Kimbell-Diamond Milling 
Co., Fort Worth. 

Directors, District VII—R. 8. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mutlls Co., Omaha; 
C. N. Hiebert, Buhler Mill & Blevator Co., 
Buhler, Kansas; B. L. Johnson, Crete Mills, 
Crete, Neb.; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; L. 8. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Harold Roth, Fort Mor- 
gan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo; Ralph C. 
Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
Gity, Kansas; John J. Vanier, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Directors, District VII1—Edward O. Boy- 
er, General Mills, Inc., San Francisco; Fred 
W. Lake, Colorado Miling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. 

Directors, District IX—EH. H. Leonard, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. 

Directors, District X—A. F. Anglemyer, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.; 
Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; G. 8S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; C. A. Quarn- 
berg, Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. 
D.; Charles Ritz, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 


William P. Bomar, president, Bew- 
ley Mills, Inc.,. whose second term as 
president of the federation will expire 
at election time, will remain as direc- 
tor for two years. 

Ballots are to be issued about the 
end of March, the federation said, and 
other nominations may be made by 
joint action of five members in any 
district or by 10 members in the case 
of national offices. March 24 is the 
last date for such nominations. 


——BREAD '§ THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


COURTESY CLUB PLANS FOR 
SERVICES AT CONVENTIONS 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club made arrangements 
for its services for two national con- 
ventions at a well attended luncheon 


“Ineeting at the Sherman Hotel on 
“Feb: 27. 


A. W. Fosdyke, presiding as presi- 
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February Flour Production Down 
| from January Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 14,687,760 sacks of flour during February. This is a decrease of 1,- 
461,971 sacks from the January output. The same mills reported production 


of 15,999,566 during February, 1947, 


or 1,311,806 more than for the past 


month. Two years ago the production for February was 16,301,630 and three 
years ago 14,186,806. Based on the Bureau of Census production figures for 
December, 1947, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 68% of the total flour produced in the U.S. As- 
suming that these mills operated at the same rate of capacity in February, 
the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller indicate that flour produc- 
tion for the U.S. during that month was 21,599,600 sacks. 

During February, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing the 
total durum production in the U.S., made 1,034,360 sacks of durum prod- 
ucts, a decrease of 92,280 sacks under the output for January, and 352,444 
sacks over the production for February, 1947. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
westerii Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 











Feb., Previous February . 
1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
Nofth west .ciciicisscccssccecs *3,326,605 3,636,057 4,148,159 3,719,250 3,187,400 
SOU WEst. isc coc sss seSensece 5,850,456 6,669,675 6,139,151 6,148,027 5,170,412 
Buffalo ...is5.5 paeecs . *2,026,885 2,191,379 1,811,221 2,262,045 1,898,500 
Central and Sotithéast *2,213,914 2,362,831 2,315,054 2,649,919 2,277,189 
North Pacific Coast *1,271,000 1,372,789 1,585,981 1,522,389 1,653,305 
Pothle faccissc ces evsedsccs 14,687,760 16,149,731 15,999,566 16,301,630 14,186,806 
ea of total U.S. otitput 68 68 67 71 51 
*Preliminary. 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Products 
Feb., Previous February 
1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
Ten companies .........++-+85 1,034,360 1,126,640 681,916 767,240 732,025 


pee A Rec ana Re AR REE TERE ARTIS ES ARTE EOL A ENN SO 


dent, announced the death of an ac- 
tive member, George Perrigo, Central 
Waxed Paper Co., and an associate 
member, R. J. Belik, Lever Bros. Co. 
A silent tribute was paid to their 
memory. 

Several officers and committee 
members represented the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, whose 
annual convention will be held in Chi- 
cago March 8-11. These included: J. 
M. Albright, Marshall Field & Co., 
president; J. H. Debs, Chicago Metal- 
lic Co., second vice president; V. E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
secretary and treasurer, and Glenn 
E. Hargrave, Paniplus Co., assistant 
program chairman. 

R. J. Christopher, acting executive 
secretary, and George Chussler, Bak- 
ers Weekly of the program commit- 
tee, represented the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, which will 
hold its convention in Chicago on 
April 5-7. 

These representatives reviewed the 
programs for their conventions, after 
which about 115 service assignments 


were given to members of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club. These men have ren- 
dered services at all national bakery 
conventions when held in Chicago for 
many years, and the men with the 
“Ask Me” buttons are always on the 
job. 

Mr. Fosdyke appointed W. L. 
Grewe, International Milling Co., as 
general chairman of the ushers for 
the bakery engineers’ convention. As 
day- or sub-chairmen, the following 
will serve: H. O. Rinne, Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co.; George Siml, 
George J. Siml & Co.; Ward Miller, 
Sheridan Flouring Mills Co.; F. A. 
Owens, International Milling Co., and 
A. L. Beaver, Humko Co. Jack H. 
Blaisdell, Wisconsin Dried Egg Co., 
will be general chairman of the in- 
formation desk. 

J. D. Faulds, Faulds Oven & Equip- 
ment Co., will be general chairman 
of ushers at the retail bakers’ con- 
vention, and Joseph Kaniecki, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, will serve as gen- 
eral chairman of the information 
desk. 





ABA Urges Bakers’ Cooperation 


in Promoting 


CHICAGO—Pointing out that the 
American family’s use of bread and 
gravy will reach a new peak during 
the coming month, the American 
Bakers Assn. is urging full coopera- 
tion by bakers, grocery stores and 
meat markets in calling to the house- 
wife’s attention the fact that March 
is National Bread and Gravy Month. 
Through the baking industry promo- 
tional program, the American Meat 
Institute and individual meat pack- 
ing companies are instituting various 
promotional programs to lend em- 
phasis to the bread-and-gravy cam- 
paign. 

“The program is gaining impetus 
with each day,” a BIPP announce- 
ment said. “With careful planning 
and proper enthusiasm by the all-im- 
portant ‘anchor man’ at the point of 


_ gale, America is going to be enjoy- 


fhg-more bread and gravy than at 
any other time in history. Bread and 


Bread and Gravy 


gravy is an economical dish, it is 
highly nutritious, and it is definitely 
a step in conserving food. By encour- 
aging its frequent use, the merchant 
will be helping his customer and the 
national economy as well as increas- 
ing his own sales output.” 

The national campaign offers every 
opportunity for the retailer to tie-in 
with his local advertising and other 
promotional media, BIPP officials 
point out. National advertising by a 
meat packer has already begun to 
appear in newspapers and magazines. 
The same company has also distrib- 
uted special advertising kits from 
coast to coast, and proper use of 
these materials is certain to boost 
sales of bread and the “makings”. of 
gravy. 

The current campaign marks the 

: fourth year in- which March has been 
‘designated «as Bread and --Gravy 
Month. <“° 
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With bakers and most other classes 
of buyers still resisting the market, 
flour business last week was the 
lightest in years. Some millers re- 
ported they could not remember as 
light a period in their experience. 
Sales to the bakery trade were es- 
pecially light, only one large chain 
coming in for its April needs. Family 
trade was quiet, but a little better 
than the bakery division. Total sales 
in both the spring and winter wheat 
areas were less than 20% of capacity. 
Directions on old orders were only 
fair, on the whole, and the industry 
appears to have dropped to a five-day 
week for a maximum operating 
schedule. Many plants are struggling 
to maintain three and four days. 
Price cutting to attract business was 
reported fairly widespread, with few 
results other than to make buyers 
that much more bearish. 


EXPORT ACTIVITY 
LIMITED 


Export activity again was limited 
and the only European buyer was the 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission, 
which bought a quantity of soft and 
hard wheat 72% extraction flours 
Feb. 27. The sale was against the 
March allocation of the Netherlands 
East Indies. The PMA bought on the 
Pacific Coast early this week and took 
a cargo of whole wheat flour on the 
East Coast. The April export alloca- 
tion figures, again long over due, are 
expected to be released soon. Demand 
for clears is limited, but should pick 
up when export quotas are an- 
nounced. 


SPRING TRADE 
VERY DULL 


Spring wheat flour trade was the 
dullest of the season, with sales of 
only 18.8% last week, against 41.9% 
the previous week and 90% a year 
ago. Mills were unanimous in report- 
ing lack of interest on the part of the 
bakery trade. One big chain booked 
its April needs, estimated at around 
500,000 sacks, but other chains and 
independents continued to hold off. 
It appears that most bakers have 
no confidence in the wheat price 
structure and with many of them 
covered through April, the inclina- 
tion is to wait to see what the new 
crop situation will bring forth. Sales 
of baked goods still are running light 
and this is stretching flour stocks 
farther than had been anticipated. 
Family trade is quiet, although a lit- 
tle better than the bakery category. 
Directions on old orders are slow to 
fair and no mills are trying to run 
over five days a week, with many 
struggling to operate three and four 
days. 


SOUTHWEST MILLS 
SELL 17% 


The past two weeks in the South- 
west have been the slowest in recent 
history, with sales last week of only 
17% of capacity following on the 
heels of the previous week’s 20%. A 
year ago, the sales totaled 102%. 
For the first time since the war, mills 
became concerned over reduced run- 
ning time and many adopted a five- 
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FLOUR TRADE VIRTUALLY NIL 
AS BAKERS RESIST MARKET 


Sales of Less Than 20% of Capacity Are Lightest in Many 
Years—Bakers Stretching Inventories and Hoping for 
Lower Prices—Directions Quiet to Fair 


day week as a rule. Operations how- 
ever, were in many instances less 
than five days and mills scraped for 
other types of runs. Wholesale and 
retail bread sales have suffered se- 
verely in recent months, especially 
in the industrial regions. The drop in 
food product values the past month 
made may consumers conscious of the 
possibilities of depression and conse- 
quently they are tightening their 
pursestrings. Even though bakers’ 
stocks of flour are running low, they 
are reluctant to reorder more than 
a car or two at a time. Family flour 
sales were light, but in some in- 
stances that trade took hold better 
than bakers. Jobbers are reducing in- 
ventories. 


SOME BUFFALO 
SALES REPORTED 


Buffalo mills reported that some 
buyers came in for moderate forward 
needs on the somewhat more stable 
price situation, but most of them 
were well covered for nearby require- 
ments. Directions on these were fair. 
Bakery buyers are more conservative 
than family trade, the latter ordering 
out supplies in fairly good volume. 
Metropolitan New York buyers con- 
tinued to show little interest in addi- 
tional purchases. New sales were con- 
fined to single carlots and takings 
from jobbers by small bakers were 
greatly below normal. The larger 
bakers whose bookings would ordin- 
arily run through March were report- 
ed stretching them to where they are 
covered well into April. All bakers 
report that consumers are eating less 
baked goods. 

The Boston market was the dullest 
in the memory of most flour op- 


erators. Few buyers have any con- 
fidence in the price structure and this 
was borne out when sellers attempt- 
ed to solicit commitments at price 
concessions and met little or no re- 
sponse. Philadelphia buyers remained 
on the sidelines, awaiting clarifica- 
tion of some of the,many market un- 
certainties and a more pronounced 
evidence of stabilization. Some types 
of flour are reported offered at sub- 
stantial discounts by mills in need of 
business or shipping instructions. A 
determined drive for sales by mill 
representatives in the Pittsburgh 
area failed to bring in much business. 
Buyers cite the disturbed political 
situation overseas and the uncertain 
domestic price structure as reasons 
for holding back. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LIGHT 


Chicago reported that buyers con- 
tinued to resist the market and sales 
were difficult to complete. It was said 
to be one of the dullest periods in 
months. St. Louis mills report new 
flour business virtually nil, with bak- 
ers and family distributors booking 
carlots only for immediate needs. 
Few of them have any confidence in 
market stability. 

Extreme quiet prevailed in the 
New Orleans area, where buyers dis- 
played considerable resistances to 
purchases for other than _ replace- 
ments or 30-day delivery. Hard win- 
ters appear in greatest favor, but the 
total volume of business was the low- 
est in many weeks. Shipping direc- 
tions, while fairly good, are below the 
levels of January. 


LITTLE PACIFIC 
ACTIVITY REPORTED 


Pacific Northwest mills reported 
little activity, with flour bookings be- 
low normal and some of the mills 
closed down entirely. The larger 
plants are on part-time operations. 
A few domestic bookings have been 
made recently, but there is no large 
volume and the same is true of ex- 
port business. Many mills rapidly are 


. running out of backlog orders to 


work on. PMA was entertaining of- 





Advancing Granulars, Due to Strong 
Durums, Cuts New Buying Interest 


An extremely tight durum wheat 
situation is causing a strong market 
for durum granulars and this, in turn, 
is holding new buying by macaroni 
manufacturers to low levels. Fancy 
milling grades of durum sold early 
this week at 56¢ over the Minneapo- 
lis May future, which means that 
cash prices are up in the $2.90 
bu. range. Snow-blocked roads in the 
durum surplus area are said to be 
the principal cause of very light mar- 
ket receipts, although financial in- 
dependence of farmers and a desire 
to hold for possible further price ad- 
vances also are cited as factors. Mills 
are forced to compete strongly to ob- 
tain supplies for current daily mill- 
ing and even so are being forced to 
fall back on reserve stocks. 

Domestic demand for macaroni 
products still is good during the 
Lenten season, and there has been a 
tremendous demand for export. Con- 
siderable confusion is reported in 
connection with issuance of export 
licenses on macaroni and noodle 
products, with the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade reported to be cutting 
back on applications filed by about 
90%. It was reported that: the PMA 


was asking for offers on about 22 mil- 
lion pounds of macaroni products for 
delivery at ports during March-April- 
May. 

Shipping directions on old granu- 
lars orders continue liberal and mills 
are running actively within the limits 
of their ability to obtain durum sup- 
plies. Durum granulars are quoted at 
$6.25 sack, bulk Minneapolis, an ad- 
vance of about 15¢ sack from a week 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Feb. 28, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 


1 

2 Amber Durum or bette?.... 2.864% @2.87% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.85% @2.86% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.47% @2.86% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.47% @2.86% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.46% @2.85% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by ten milling com- 
panies, which represents the total capacity 
in the United States, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Weekly % of 


production capacity 
Feb. 22-28 .....ceeees *219,908 86 
Previous week ........ 278,445 109 
WOR. « SsB4: knee ccawe ewe 259,537 102 
\. klar 177,138 83 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Feb. 28, 1948 ............ 8,272,166 

6,676,330 


July 1-March 1, 1947 .......... 
*Preliminary. : 


March 2, 1948 


fers from the Pacific Northwest early 
this week. 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
SALES INCREASE 


Export business in Canadian flour 
last week was estimated in Winni- 
peg reports at around 900,000 sacks 
worked to countries other than the 
U.K. The business developed follow- 
ing the wheat board announcement 
that permits would be issued for the 
exportation of Class 2 flour to many 
destinations for shipment from the 
mill by June 30, 1948. Shipments of 
flour to the U.K. continued at the 
usual rate, depending upon rail and 
shipping facilities. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 120,697 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,608, - 
605 sacks, compared with 3,729,302 in 
the previous week and 3,980,257 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,938,075 and three years ago, 3.- 
480,924. There was an increase of 31,- 
000 sacks in the Central and South- 
east over a week ago while produc- 
tion decreased 45,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 95,000 in the Southwest, 
8,000 in Buffalo and 4,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED MARKETS STEADY 
AS CORN TURNS FIRM 


Replacement Buying Increaseés—Light 
Millfeed Offerings Reflect Small- 
er Mill Operations 


Although feed markets became 
more settled the past week reflect- 
ing the firmer feed grain prices, 
trading was mostly of a_ hesitant 
nature. Handlers purchased supplies 
cautiously. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration index of feed- 
stuff prices held unchanged at 269, 
despite an advance of 15 points in the 
feed grain index, to 314. Offerings of 
most feeds were more plentiful, with 
a considerable portion from resellers. 
Demand for formula feeds continued 
rather slow, and this was reflected in 
a limited inquiry from feed manu- 
facturers for grain by-product feeds 
and oilseed meals. Buying was mod- 
erate from country dealers and. feed- 
ers. 








Millfeeds Steadier 


At Minneapolis the millfeed situa- 
tion steadied materially following the 
sharp fluctuations of recent weeks. 
Pressure of spot supplies lessened 
and mills were inclined to hold back 
on their offerings for shipment dur- 
ing the spring months,» There was 
some short covering on previously 
made contracts for February ship 
ment, while inquiry for March. anc 
April shipment feed was even bette: 
than for prompt, and this time.of de 
livery commanded a slight prerhium 
over the spot basis. Prompt. quota- 
tions for bran and middlings at Min- 
neapolis finished the week about un- 
changed, with flour middlings anc 
red dog somewhat higher, influenced 
by the upward reaction in corn. 

Trade in millfeed at Chicago was 
quiet. Offerings came principally 
from resellers, who experienced som¢ 
difficulty in disposing of supplies un- 
til the closing days of the week wher 
short covering operations and some 
demand. from feed manufacturers 
steadied the situation. aes 
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Mareh 1 Upturn Pushes 
Wheat Prices Higher 


Entry of PMA Into West Coast Flour Market Starts Wave of 
Short Covering—Domestic Flour Trade Dullest in Years 


Wheat futures remained fluid last 
week, but did little on either side 
until’ March 1, when a sharp advance 
occurred, which boosted prices from 
41,¢ to 9%¢ bu. over a week pre- 
‘vious. News to account for the up- 
turn, which at one time had the May 
delivery up the daily 10¢ limit, was 
not outstanding except that shorts 
covered. Production and Marketing 
Administration started to buy flour 
on the Pacific Coast and took a cargo 
of whole wheat flour for East Coast 
shipment, but the Commodity Credit 
Corp. remained dormant. Domestic 
flour trade was the dullest in years, 
with mills selling less than 20% of 
capacity during the period Feb. 23- 
28. Strength in corn and oats was re- 
flected in the wheat market to some 
degree. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets March 1 were: Chi- 
cago—May $2.45%@245%, July 
$.:.28% @2.28%, September $2.26%, 
December $2.25@2.25%; Minneapolis 

May $2.41%, July $2.32%; Kansas 
City—May $2.34%, July $2.19, Sep- 
tember $2.17. 


New Crop Gets Rain 


New crop deliveries failed to ex- 
hibit as much strength as the near- 
by positions, due to favorable rains 
and snows over the Southwest, which 
will-allay fears of wind erosion for 
awhile, at least. The situation there 
is decidedly uncertain, however, due 
to the late growth of the crop and the 
deficiency of subsoil moisture re- 
serves. 

A decline of 3¢ in the Feb. 15 par- 
ity price of wheat was the first in 
many months, but was less than had 
generally been expected by many in 
the trade who had believed that the 
sharp reductions in feed costs would 
pull the parity yardstick down more. 
On the basis of parity at $2.19 bu. at 
the farm level, loan rates on the 
1948 crop would be $2.07 bu. at Kan- 
sas City and $2.22 at Chicago, or 14¢ 
over the 1947 rate. New crop wheat 
loan rates, however, will be based 
on the June 15 parity. 


Dull Flour Trade Worries Mills 


Continued absence of bakery in- 
terest in flour caused considerable 
apprehension on the part of flour 


mills, many of which have filled most . 


of their backlog orders and are in 
need of running time. They report 
that seldom have they seen their 
principal customers so _ indifferent 
about taking on additional supplies. 
This condition lessened the - milling 
demand for wheat and while farm 
marketings were light, supplies ap- 
peared easily ample for the current 
processing demand. Lack of CCC ac- 
tivity made the situation decidedly 
narrow, 


Trade in Springs Narrow 


The cash spring wheat market at 
Minneapolis was a narrow affair, 
with only 487 cars in. Demand was 
slow and only the fact that offerings 
were small held premiums nominally 
steady. Country advices indicate that 
farm marketings have declined to 
mere driblets, despite large remaining 
farm stocks, with producers hoping 
that renewed government buying of 
wheat and flour will make for a more 
favorable marketing spot. At the close 
ordinary protein No. 1 dark northern 


spring was nominally called 11@14¢ 
over the May price. Twelve per cent 
protein was quotable at 1@2¢ over 
the ordinary range; 13% protein 12 
@14¢; 14% protein 23¢; 15% protein 
31¢, and 16% protein 37¢ over the 
ordinary range. Three cents over May 
for Minneapolis shipment and 7¢ over 
for Duluth was bid for ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring to arrive in 
March, with 1¢ premium for 12% pro- 
tein, 2¢ premium for each 4% pro- 
tein to 13% and then Ic for each 4% 
protein higher. 

A good demand prevailed for the 
skimpy offerings of durum wheat, and 
durum premiums over the May fu- 
ture went to new highs for the sea- 
son. Unlike bread flour, demand for 
granulars was fairly active, and du- 
rum mills continued to grind at a 
good rate. Meanwhile, country: offer- 
ings of durum wheat have held to a 
minimum. At the close Nos. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum wheat in the cash 
market brought 47@48¢ over the 
May price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Feb. 28: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.46% @2.50% 
ELDNG 80 2B. Sec cccccwcncccss 2.45% @2.49% 
1 DNS 68 ID. yim -cpcccccceees 2.45% @2.49% 
B DING BF. ID... cccicccscccsecece 2.44% @2.48% 
S DNB 66 ID. 6... cece es 2.42% @2.47% 
3 DNB GS BB. oo. kc chcasecenes 2.41% @2.46% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1@2¢, 13% 12@14¢, 14% 23¢, 
15% 31¢, 16% 37¢. 


K.C, Prices Move Up 


The wheat market at Kansas City 
slowly inched higher during the past 
week to close at a point which was 
the highest since early in February, 
when the big break was in progress. 
Scarcity of offerings and strength of 
corn placed wheat on the road up- 
ward. Anticipation of PMA flour 
bookings also added further strength. 
Even though domestic and _  ex- 
port flour business continued light, 
mills were fair bidders for short sup- 


‘plies of cash wheat. Premiums ad- 


vanced 4% @1¢ during the week. Mark- 
ups on ordinary No. 1 dark hard 
opened 10@10%¢ over the May fu- 
tures and on March 1 sold at 10%@ 
1l¢ over. Twelve per cent protein 
was in the range of 12@22c over, de- 
pending upon quality, and 13% was 
24@40%c over. The range of cash 
prices stood at $2.33@2.95 on Feb. 24 
and closed at $2.3744@3.04% March 
1. Receipts improved somewhat dur- 
ing the week, varying from a low of 
79 cars Feb. 28 to a high of 335 Feb. 
24, a three-day accumulation. Sales 
continued limited, averaging about 
30 cars daily. The CCC remained out 
of the market and indications are 
that no wheat will be procured by the 
government probably for another 
week or two. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Feb. 28, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.36% @2.96% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.35% @2.95% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.....,.: 2.35% @2.94% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.34% @2.93% 
Bee BD UE Accvcwctvestadtece 2.37% @2.47% 
MG, FROG 6 bee ebb CN iwedhes 2.36% @2.47 

BL I) == ob da choke bss Sone 2.36% @2.46% 
BUG. GE bv dc oe tuceecatepat 2.35% @2.46 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling March 
1 at $2.61%@ 2.62%, delivered Tex- 
as common points, with 13% protein 
bringing 3¢ premium. Offerings were 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than * * * 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century * * « 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 














Feb.23- Feb. 24- ' Feb. 26- 
Feb, 22-28, Previous March 1, March 2, March 3, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
PT re ern eee wr ee *836,319 881,019 1,073,844 883,430 760,158 
Southwest ...cccccvccsesecvees 1,384,388 1,478,890 1,544,223 1,518,781 1,299,112 
py |) rarer ee ee *494,088 502,569 394,139 546,915 484,788 
Central and Southeast ........ *589,497 558,404 594,658 623,874 532,621 
North Pacific Coast ..........- *304,313 308,420 373,393 365,075 404,345 
TWOCRED SciwN van bhd 0 0 Kod eesece 3,608,605 3,729,302 3,980,257 3,938,075 3,480,924 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 71 61 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of capacity operated July 1 to . 
Feb. Feb. 23- Feb. 24- Feb. 25- 
22-28, Previous Marchi, March2, March 3, Feb. 28, March 1 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 80 84 103 86 77 31,153,414 32,961,121 
Southwest. ...... 89 95 100 104 92 52,437,864 50,113,988 
Buflalo «2 s..0cees 82 84 66 91 80 18,207,243 17,676,212 
Central and Ss. E. 79 75 75 79 67 19,331,277 18,769,967 
No. Pacific Coast 84 85 114 101 98 11,623,218 12,066,206 
Totale .o.ecs 84 87 93 95 83 132,753,016 131,587,494 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas. City Minneapolis 
boheme f —, = ot Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity outpu vity capacit utput tivity 
Feb. -22-88-+..... 376,920 356,776 95 mage i ee ee 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 378,360 339,437 90 
Previous week... 376,920 377,767 100 P ores pape > 
Year ago ....... 364,320 373.271 102 Previous week .. 378,360 337,182 89 
Two years ago .. 364,320 346,746 95 Year ago ....... 360,360 403,116 112 
Five-year Average .......seeeeeee 84 Two years ago .. 360,360 344,081 95 
Ten-year AVerTage ....... eee eeeeene 77 Five-year Average ........cseceees 81 
Wichita Ten-year average ...........6ie4e5 75 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 118,800 89,270 75 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 105,990 89 
Year ago ....... 118,800 110,650 93 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 143,276 127 cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year average .....-...eeeeees 90 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year average .......--.eeeeeee 81 
Sali Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 100,200 88,696 a be ey Se ey 
Feb. 23-28 ...... 666,600 *496,882 75 
Previous week .. 100,200 95,401 95 Z * ° 
Year ago ....... 100,200 89,868 90 Previous week .. 666,600 543,486 82 
Two years ago .. 84,600 72,391 86 WOE ORO v0 cris 667,800 670,72 100 
Five-year Average .......e.eeeeees 86 Two years ago .. 667,800 539,349 81 
Ten-year average .....-+-+++++++e 81 Five-year average ...........s.00: 69 
55 Representative Mills Ten-year average .........sseeeess 60 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 


and Salina: 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 959,280 849,646 89 
Previous week .. 959,280 899,732 94 
Year ago ....... 953,280 970,434 102 
Two years ago .. 894,660 956,368 107 
Five-year average ..........ss0e6% 92 
Ten-year Average .........eeeeeees 77 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Feb. 22-28 ...... 748,266 *589,497 79 
Previous week .. 748,266 558,404 75 
Year ago ....... 791,766 594,658 75 
Two years ago .. 794,106 623,874 79 
Five-year average ...........5-505- 70 
Ten-year AVeCTABE .... 1... eee eeeeee 66 
*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
Feb. 22-28 ...., *. 601,200 *494,088 82 
Previous week .. 601,200 502,569 84 
Year ago ....... 601,200 394,135 66 
Two years ago .. 600,600 546,915 91 
Five-year Average .......-.eeeeeee 77 
Ten-year AVETABS .... 1.25. ese ee ence 76 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma — ee Washington 
8 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 223,320 *191,947 86 
Previous week .. 223,320 206,799 93 
Year ago ....... 193,320 215,729 111 
Two years ago .. 225,720 219,268 97 
Five-year average ..........ese00% 87 
Ten-year Average .......cceeeceees 77 

*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 22-28 ...... 140,010 *112,366 80 
Previous week .. 140,010 101,621 73 
Year ago ....... 134,200 158,264 118 
Two years ago .. 134,800 145,807 109 
Five-year AVeragme ........seeeeees 86 
eo Irae ee 81 


*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—. -—Buffalot— 


--Combined * *—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Feb. 22-28 ..... 28,034 1,067,659 15,779 
Previous week . 29,948 16,561 
Two weeks ago. 30,777 15,196 
SEE: < 646d bpd 60.06 31,271 956,907 20,386 
ROEG 2 Fi cctwedes 30,755 948,164 17,889 
SE + oaks dos oid b 26,307 848,981 15,393 
| ees 23,684 $88,335 13,082 
Five-yr... average 28,010 942,009 16,506 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


605,052 $9,928 356,281 53,481 2,028,992 
9,869 56,378 
10,820 56,793 
592,023 7,699 334,096 59,356 1,883,026 
628,064 11,075 376,899 59,719 1,953,127 
564,334 9,817 342,821 51,517 1,756,137 
522,486 9,971 343,527 46,737 1,764,757 
582,391 9,698 350,725 64,214 1,875,125 


+All mills. tPreliminary. 
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Legislation Pending 
to Halt Changes in 
Rules on Employees 


WASHINGTON — Legislation to 
halt the extension of social security 
laws to cover small independent op- 
erators, such as “bobtailers” dealing 
with wholesale bakers, has cleared its 
first hurdle with the House passage 
of the resolution introduced by Rep. 
Bertrand W. Gearhart (R., Cal.). 
Parallel legislation pending in the 
Senate will come before the Senate 
Finance Committee before floor ac- 
tion is possible. 

The companion bill in the Senate 
was introduced by Sen. Hugh Butler 
(R., Neb.) 


President’s Approval in Doubt 

Although congressional approval of 
this legislation to halt the extension 
of the social security laws to these 
classes of independent operators 
seems probable, there is some doubt 
over approval by the President, with 
strong indications that he may vetc 
any congressional action, particularly 
since the internal revenue attempt 
to extend the coverage followed fed- 
eral court decisions in this direction. 

This prediction on the course of 
presidential action finds substance in 
his recent message to Congress urg- 
ing the extension of social security 
laws. 

The pending legislation is the re- 
sult of a proposal by the Treasury 
Department of new regulations which, 
for the purpose of the Social Security 
Act, the Federal Unemployment Act 
and the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tion Act, would broaden the criteria 
for what determined an individual to 
be an employee based on the com- 
mon law relationship of “master and 
servant” to a basis of “an individual 
in a service relationship who is de- 
pendent, as a matter of economic re- 
ality, upon the business to which he 
renders service and not upon his own 
business as an independent contrac- 
tor.” 

Protests Raised 

The proposed regulations raised 
widespread protests over their “dis- 
ruptive effect on business.” Rep. Har- 
old Knutson (R., Minn.) criticized the 
proposed changes and the American 
Bakers Assn. urged its members to 
file protests against the proposed new 
regulations, 

Meanwhile, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has postponed indefinitely the 
effective date of the proposed regula- 
tions pending the outcome of the bills 
now before Congress. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





UNION PACIFIC TO PAY $2.50 

NEW YORK—UvUnion Pacific Rail- 
road Co. directors have declared a 
$2.50 dividend on common stock, a 
hike of $1. The dividend is payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 
8. Last year the railroad made three 
quarterly dividends of $1.50 and a 
fourth of $5.50, for a $10 total for the 


year. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN PANEL DISCUSSES 


MARKETS AT CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS —A_ Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange panel of experts an- 
swered many questions and discussed 
all phases of grain trading before 
1,600 members of the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Association of Minnesota at its 
4ist annual convention at the Nicollet 
Hotel March 1-3. 
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Under the chairmanship of E. S. 
Ferguson, Kellogg Commission Co., 
the panel covered such subjects as 
grain futures margins, helding, cash 
premiums, commission charges, in- 
terest rates on debit and credit bal- 
ances, protein values and the free 
market as opposed to the controlled 
market. Other members of the panel 
were J. A. Bolton, Atwood-Larson 
Co.; F. H. Higgins, F. H. Higgins Co.; 


L. F. McCabe, McCabe Bros.; Otto 
Grappe, Johnson-Olson Co., and W. I. 
Nightingale, General Mills, Inc. 

Other speakers included Charles E. 
Nieman, Wage and Hours. Division, 
U.S. Department of Labor; Maj. H. 
G. L.. Strange, Searle Grain. Co., Win- 
nipeg, speaking on Canada’s State 
Grain. Monopoly, and Mayor Hubert 
H. Humphrey of Minneapolis. 

Oscar A, Olson, Truman, Minn., is 
president of the elevator association. 





PMA Buys White, Whole Wheat 


Flour on March Allocations 


WASHINGTON — The = Production 
and Marketing Administration re- 
entered the flour market this week 
on a bid and acceptance basis for 
150,000 sacks white flour. for West 
coast delivery and 190,000 sacks 
whole wheat flour ‘for East coast 
shipment. The flour was said to be 
for completion of PMA’s March al- 
location program. 

The buying method used for these 
relatively small amounts does not in- 
dicate a basic change in procure- 
ment, PMA officials said. Inasmuch 
as the procurement order was small, 
it was felt that the bid and ac- 
ceptance basis would be the most 
satisfactory way to fill the govern- 
ment requirements quickly. When 
April procurement is started, it is 
probable. that the PMA will return 
to its fixed price basis. 

During the time of purchasing 
early this week, the PMA was 


swamped with offers on the West 
coast flour. Mills in that area have 


-been operating at a reduced rate of 


capacity -because of quiet domestic 
demand and the fact that ail previ- 
ous government business had been 
filled..- 

In its weekly official procurement, 
announcement, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reported purchases of 
925,000 bu. grain sorghums and only 
615 bu. wheat made by the CCC dur- 
ing the period from noon Feb. 20 
through noon Feb. 27. No purchases 
of flour were made in that period. 

The wheat was acquired as a re- 
sult of an overage on country load- 
ing orders, the CCC said. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat 
since July 1, 1947, now total 208,- 
258,830 bu., flour 17,525,617 sacks 
(38,888,997 bu. wheat), barley 5,703,- 
805 bu., oats 5,275,561 bu., grain sor- 
ghums 4,487,661 bu:, rye 907,457 bu., 
corn 2,000 bu. 





Heavy Rains and Snows Bring 
Southwest Beneficial Moisture 


KANSAS CITY — Widespread rain 
and snow throughout the Southwest 
brought much needed moisture to the 
winter wheat crop over the past 
week-end. The underdeveloped 1948 
crop benefited from the precipitation, 
which ranged up to four and seven 
inches in some localities, but much 
additional moisture will be needed 
this spring to bring the wheat up to 
normal condition. 

The rain area spread from the Tex- 
as panhandle through Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa. 
The heaviest counts were recorded 
in Kansas. At Mt. Hope, in Sedgwick 
County, a cloudburst brought 7 to 10 
in. of rain, while at Liberal, in south- 
western Kansas, farmers declare the 
rain was the best since October, 1946. 
Elsewhere in Kansas, rain measured 
from a fraction of an inch to 3 and 
4 in. 

Rains were rather general over 
both the north and south plains in 
Texas, averaging one half to one inch. 
Similar precipitation was recorded in 
Oklahoma. From 1 to 5 in. of snow 
fell March 1 in western and north- 
western Kansas, while in Nebraska 
as much as 10 in. fell. The heaviest 
snowfall was in eastern Nebraska 
and the storm area extended eastward 
through Iowa, where a foot was re- 
corded at Des Moines. The regular 
Santa Fe crop report, which listed 
condition of winter wheat as of Feb. 
26, was not very optimistic over the 
progress of the crop to that date. 
It predicted, with reservation, a crop 
of 50 to 60% the total of 1947. 

While the general outlook is poor 






at present, wheat again held its own, 
perhaps improved a bit, in view of 
the rather satisfactory top moisture 
received since the first of the year, 
the report stated. However, wheat 
is in the dormant stage, the railroad 
report said, and a good covering of 
wet snow early in March, to stop 
wind erosion and winter killing, fol- 
lowed by timely moisture in April 
and May, could produce a fair crop. 
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High Prices Cut 
PMA’S Takings 
of Oatmeal 


WASHINGTON—High prices de- 
layed the Production and Marketing 
Administration in obtaining its full 


_oatmeal requirements last week, ac- 


cording to officials of that agency. 

The PMA bought 5,450,000 Ib. Feb. 
27 at the following prices: 2,850,000 
Ib. at $7.845 cwt., f.o.b. Rockport, 
Ill.; 2,100,000 Ib. at $7.50, f.0.b.. Dav- 
enport, Iowa; 500,000 lb. at $7.84, 
f-o.b. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Other prices quoted by. vendors 
were higher than the foregoing and 
were rejected as being above the 
level authorized by the State De- 
partment, according to PMA official:. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


SHELLABARGER COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES GET AWARDS 


SALINA, KANSAS—At a banqu:t 
Feb. 25 at Kansas Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. honored with service 
awards several employees, including 
George Burghart and. William 
Holmes, who each have been with 
the company for 46 years. Like all 
the others who have been employed 
by the company more than 25 years, 
they received gold watches. 

Others who received watches were 
Frank Stuck, E. S. Swanberg, Charles 
H. Quested, E. C: Snyder, Frank 
Buerkle, J. E. Spaeth, Hector J. De 
Mars, Henry G. Schloh, L. B. Matt- 
son, F. E. Buerkle and Clarence Gris- 
wold. 

Presentation of the awards were 
made by Charles Ritz, president of 
the International Milling Co. Jeweled 
pins, stamped with a figure of Robin 
Hood, were given to other emplayees. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STORAGE BIN DAMAGED 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Fire caused 
damage estimated at $2,000 Feb. 24 
atop a storage bin under construction 
for the Kansas Milling Co. The fire 
started when a gas drier, used to keep 
cement from freezing, set fire to a 
protective curtain, scaffolding and 
forms. The fire was difficult to fight, 
with firemen reaching it by riding in 
a two-man concrete bucket attached 
to a hoisting boom. 





Truman Asks 3-Year Extension 
of Reciprocal Trade Authority 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man has asked Congréss to extend 
the. Reciprocal’ Trade Agreements 
Act in its present form for a period 
of three years, ending June 12, 1951. 
In a message to Congress, Mr. Tru- 
man reviewed the 14-year history of 
the act with its four separate re- 
newals. 

The President told Congress that 
trade must be two-way business and 
that our foreign customers must have 
dollars with which to buy U.S. out- 
put. The goal of the act is a lower- 
ing of tariff barriers to international 
trade, Mr. Truman asserted. Trade 
restrictions, he noted, are too fre- 
quently accompanied by government 
participation in trading operations, 
extending even to trading by gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The trade agreement authority is 


necessary, the President stated, to 
carry out the International Trad: 
Organization charter which is nov 
in the course of final refinement’ b: 
international delegates in confer 
ence in Havana. He. assured Con 
gress that through public hearin; 
every effort will be made -to safe 
guard domestic producers agains 
foreign encroachment. 

Immediately following the readin; 
of the President’s message, Sen. Hug! 
Butler (R., Neb.) called for impor 
tant changes in the Reciprocal Trad: 
Agreements Act before Congres 
could grant its approval. Sen. Butle: 
charged that the present law mad« 
every domestic industry the servan‘ 
of the state department and tha‘ 
“the trade agreements program i: 
just another means of concentrating 
more and more of these controls ir 
the hands of federal government.” 
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For larger volume... 
easier handling 


Pillsburys . 
Universal Sweet Doh Base ™ 


Complete topping-in base for sponge dough 


) This first-of-its-kind base combines the advantages of a 
sponge dough with-those of a prepared mix! As you vary Se ee ee 
the percentage of sponge, you get a lean or rich dough— SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! | 
suitable for any yeast-raised product from raisin bread Pillsbury Mills, Inc, (AB) | 
to rich coffee cake! Universal Sweet Doh Base gives you Pre-Mix Division, 21 West Street, | 
large volume consistent with good cell structure, easy oe vane eS | 
handling for either machine or hand work, and better Please send “Bakery Art” instruction | 
I 
I 
l 
I 
I 












2 jae A and recipe book telling how to var 
keeping qualities for finished goods. You save work—have i 4 


pew mixes to suit my individual 
more time for individual finishing— produce consistently 3 











high quality baked goods—and increase profits! Name oi 
EE AE eee = 
IN ADDITION, 3 Sweet Doh Mixes for straight dough method. Lean, 
medium or rich mixes to which you add only yeast and water! City ________Zone__State_____ 
Order from your Pillsbury or jobber’s salesman. L———-——— — —-———~— ~— 4H 


PILLSBURY Pre-Mix Division 


Donut * tDoh * * Biscuit * Cak 
FULLY PREPARED Se i ee eee | Ine A NC. 
MIXES ugarkote outhern Corn Brea niversal swee 21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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"47 Oat Prices 
Set Record, With 
High Disappearance 


WASHINGTON — Oats prices ad- 
vanced during 1947 to the highest 
point of record, reflecting the world- 
wide shortage of grain, according to 
a recent announcement by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. In Janu- 
ary, 1948, prices averaged 35% above 
last July, 54% above January, 1947, 
and 147% above the the 10-year av- 
erage. Disappearance of oats the first 
half of the 1947-48 season, although 
sharply reduced from a year ago, was 
15% above average and amounted to 
over 700 million bushels. Stocks of 
oats in all positions Jan. 1 at 790 mil- 
lion bushels were 15% smaller than 
a year earlier but somewhat above 
average. 

Oats prices advanced steadily 
throughout 1947 as feed grain sup- 
plies became scarce and in January, 
1948, reached the highest point of 
record. No. 3 white oats at Minneapo- 
lis averaged $1.33 bu. in January com- 
pared with 97¢ in July, 77¢ in Janu- 
ary a year ago and 51¢ the 10-year 
(1937-46) average. Prices received by 
farmers for the U.S. averaged $1.27 
in January, an advance of 35¢ from 
July, 47¢ above January, 1947, and 
77¢ above average. Oats prices ad- 
vanced relatively more than hog and 
cattle prices during 1947 with the re- 
sult that feeding ratios are consider- 
ably less favorable than a year ago. 


Hog-Oats Ratio 


Based on Chicago prices, 100 Ib. 
good to choice hogs would buy 20.2 
bu. No. 3 white oats in January, 1948, 
compared with 28.5 a year ago and 
19.9 bu. the 10-year average. At the 
same market 100 lb. good steers 
would buy 22.6 bu. oats in January, 
29.5 in January, 1947, and 23.1 bu. the 
average. 

With smaller supplies and less fa- 
vorable feeding ratios disappearance 
of oats the first six months of the 
1947-48 season dropped sharply from 
last: year’s record and amounted to 
702 million bushels. This compares 
with 855 million bushels in the same 
months of the 1946-47 season, 724 
million in 1945-46 and 611 million the 
10-year six months’ average. Exports 
of oats continued large amounting 
to 6.6 million bushels the first half 
of the season compared with 14.4 mil- 
lion the first half of 1946-47 and 1.5 
million the 10-year average. 


1947 Crop Drops 19% 


The 1947 oats crop was officially 
estimated at 1,216 million bushels, 
about 19% below the 1,498 million 
bushels harvested in 1946 and nearly 
21% below the record 1945 crop of 
1,536 million bushels. However, the 
1947 crop was somewhat above the 
10-year (1936-45) average of 1,161 
million bushels. The decline in pro- 
duction was due to smaller acreages 
and lower yields in the principal pro- 
ducing areas. The harvested acreage 
amounted to 38,648,000 acres, which 
is about 11% below the area harvested 
in 1946 but is 4% above average. The 
yield of 31.5 bu. an acre for the 1947 
crop is 3.2 bu. less than the 1946 yield 
and only slightly above the average. 

With the above-average disappear- 
ance and smaller seasonal supplies, 
stocks of oats Jan. 1 at 790 million 
bushels were 144 million bushels be- 
low those of a year earlier. Farm 
stocks amounted to 744 million bush- 
els the first of the year compared 


with 892 million Jan. 1, 1947, and 734 
million the 10-year Jan. 1 average. 
Commercial supplies at 14 million 
bushels Jan. 1 were 5 million bushels 
above those of a year ago while in- 
terior mill and elevator stocks at 32 
million bushels were about the same 
as a year ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS URGED 
TO EFFECT ECONOMIES 
BUFFALO—Lloyd Miller; research 
and bakery department, Procter & 
Gamble Co., was the principal .speak- 
er at the Feb. 18 meeting of the Buf- 
falo Retail Bakers Assn. Mr. Miller 
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conducted a quiz program in which 
he urged bakers to take advantage of 
the present lull in bakery sales to ef- 
fect economies in their productive 
processes with the objective of rais- 
ing the quality of their goods in or- 
der to attract greater patronage. 
“Bakers,” Mr. Miller said, “who 
were forced during the long war 
years because of scarcity of raw ma- 
terials to use some substitutes, now 
will have to put back the sugar, 
shortening, milk and eggs into their 
products in order to interest the cus- 
tomer and watch costs. While baked 
goods are food, not luxuries there is 
not a’single item with the exception 
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- of bread that the housewife would 


have to buy if she wanted to avoid 
it. The doughnut: field, especially, is 
attractive, while much improvement 
is possible in the case of pies.” 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANSION PLANNED FOR 
MILWAUKEE BAKERY COURSE 


MILWAUKEE—Several officials of 
the Milwaukee Vocational School will 
soon visit the Dunwoody Institute 
Baking School, Minneapolis, and the 
American Institute School of Baking, 
Chicago, to gather data and infor- 
mation on bakery school operations 
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BUY YOUR EXTRA BONDS NOW! 


SERVICE has been Fleischmann’s 


N 1868 when Charles Fleischmann began 

to manufacture and deliver the first com- 
pressed yeast for bakers this country had 
ever known, his customers valued his friendly, 
helpful advice on baking problems as highly 
as his remarkable new compressed yeast. 


The tradition of helpfulness, established 
by Charles Fleischmann 80 years ago, is now 
carried forward on a country-wide scale and 
today Fleischmann Service benefits not only 
the individual baker but the entire Baking 
Industry. The film, “America’s Biggest Busi- 
ness’’ is a recent example. 


Down through the years the Fleischmann 
organization has undertaken many valuable 
market surveys to keep bakers informed on 
consumer trends. Among the most famous 
are the Bread Survey and the Sweet Baked 
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which can be used in revamping and 
expanding the bakery instruction now 
available for apprentices in the local 
vocational school. 

Decision to make these tours fol- 


_Jowed a meeting held by William 


Raasche, director of the local school, 
and a joint “apprenticeship commit- 
tee’ of the Milwaukee and Wiscon- 
sin bakers’ associations and the Wis- 
consin Flour & Baker Allied Trades 
Assn. These three groups are cooper- 
ating in trying to have established at 
the local vocational school a regular 
bakery school to replace the present 
“sketchy” instructions in this trade. 

Subsequent joint meetings are be- 
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ing planned for March, after Mr. 
Raasche and several of his staff mem- 
bers have had an opportunity to visit 
the Minneapolis and Chicago schools, 
according to Fred Laufenburg, execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn. 

“Tt is our hope that our joint ef- 
forts will result in establishment of 
a school for bakers that will provide 
for the industry some skilled bakers, 
men and boys who will be able to 
step into our shops and plants and 
carry on where the older men leave 
off. The replacement problem has be- 
come serious, and something must be 
done to provide an incentive for the 


younger people to get into our busi- 
ness.” 

In addition to the tours of inspec- 
tion of the Dunwoody and AIB 
schools, local vocational school rep- 
resentatives will also study training 
programs of baking school classes in 
other cities of the U.S. 
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JOINS ASSOCIATION OFFICE 

INDIANAPOLIS — Miss Margaret 
Cosby has been named assistant to 
Fred K. Sale, secretary of the In- 
diana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
on the retirement of Mrs. Ima H. 
Jackson. 





is our Business 


or 80 Years ! 


business, too, for every one of these 80 years! 


Products Survey which Mr. Jack Feist, we sy," 
(below on the right) Fleischmann Represent- 


ative, Chicago District, is reviewing with 


his baker customer. 


Today the majority of America’s bakers 
are using Fleischmann’s Yeast and relying 
on Fleischmann Service. They know from 
experience that they get the best baking re- 
sults from that familiar blue and white 
package with the Fleischmann name. 


MR. JACK FEIST, Chicago District (33 
years of Fleischmann Service) like hundreds 
of other Fleischmann Representatives, is 
reviewing the comprehensive merchandis- 
ing plans of the Sweet Baked Products 
Survey with his baker customer. 





















































































































































































IT IS PEOPLE WHO MAKE A 
BUSINESS. Fleischmann men and 
women have an impressive total 
of 8204 years of experience in the 
development of Fleischmann’s fine 
fermentation and service. 25 Sales 
Representatives and 54 Route 
Salesmen each have from 25 to 44 
years service, while District and 
Area Managers average more than 
20 years each ...in the. never- 
ending search for better service. 
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Late Wintry Blast 
in Europe Not 
Believed Damaging 


LONDON — The sudden onslaught 
of wintry weather over the whole of 
Europe has been received with mixed 
feelings by growers. A light snow 
covering has provided some protection 
from the frost which, in western 
Europe, amounted to no more than 
five degrees. Crops, well forward as 
a result of recent mild weather, will 
be held back and ordinarily no harm- 
ful results would be apparent. 

The main drawback, however, has 
been the fact that the frost has been 
accompanied: by bitter east and 
northeasterly winds which have a 
bad effect on growing crops. It is yet 
too early to state whether any dam- 
age has been done, but providing 
there is no increase in freezing condi- 
tions, no great harm will result, al- 
though prolonged freezing will dam- 
age winter-proud corn, a state of 
affairs common to all European coun- 
tries at present. 

Conditions are reported as being 
especially severe in Scandinavia and 
Russia. France is still optimistic of 
achieving a good outturn in spite of 
the icy conditions. Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania and Italy are other countries 
making optimistic forecasts, though 
here again, allowance must be made 
for the prevailing conditions. 

German growers are complaining 
of a shortage of fertilizers without 
which the prospects of a good crop 
will be materially lessened. Scarcity 
of coal is given as the reason for poor 
deliveries from the German factories. 

In Britain the frost will assist in 
breaking up the heavy ground pre- 
paratory to spring sowing and for - 
this reason will be welcomed. Snow 
has held up field operations on light- 
er ground, but it is hoped that this 
setback will be temporary in view 
of forecasts of a return to milder 
conditions. 

A report from Denmark Feb. 23 
states that with a normal crop, based 
on the areas already sown, a harvest 
of 500,000 tons of rye and wheat is 
expected, an amount sufficient to 
meet Danish requirements of bread 
grains during the next crop year. 
Wheat is expected to be short, but 
there will be more than a sufficiency 
of rye. 

The cold wave has reached Portu- 
gal and snow is reported from many 
places. 
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OKLAHOMA CROP GROUP 
REELECTS CLARENCE REEDS 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Clarence 
Reeds, Oklahoma City, was reelected 
president of the Oklahoma Crop Im- 
provement Assn. at the close of the 
annual meeting held here Jan. 23-24. 
Cc. C. Miller, Elk City, was named 
first vice president and V. L. Hughes, 
Drummond, second vice president. 

In addition to these officers, mem- 
bers of the board of directors in- 
clude E. H. Holman, Collinsville; 
Glenn E. Dill, Okemah; C. C. Baker, 
Hobart; Tollie Collins, Konawa; 
Eugene F. Nicholson, Orienta; Lee 
Awtry, Greenfield, and C. H. Martin, 
Forgan. Honorary director is L. F. 
Carroll, Newkirk. 

Floyd B. Carlson, Meno, was award- 
ed the annual Philip W. Pillsbury 
trophy for his Pawnee wheat. 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





EARLY DAYS ON THE BOARD OF 
TRADE—Observance this year of the 
Chicago Board of Trade’s centennial 
gives pertinence to such excerpts as 
these from a book published in 1874 
by T. A. Hungerford & Co. (“Chicago 
and Its Suburbs,” by Everett Cham- 
berlain): 

“That powerful Parliament of Chi- 
cago business, the Board of Trade, 
had no existence to befit recognition 
as a substantive thing, before 1856, 
but the grain dealers, livestock deal- 
ers, commission merchants, jobbers 
and manufacturers had been slowly 
educating each other to organic trade 
during the preceding eight years, the 
incipient organization dating in 1848. 
In February of that year, Thomas 
Richmond, proprietor of a grain ele- 
vator, and W. L. Whitney, grain bro- 
ker, and the first one in the city, 
talked over such a system one after- 
noon, and then, consulting others, a 
meeting: was called for the 13th 
March. This meeting was well attend- 
ed and a day fixed during the next 
month for an organization. 

“On the latter occasion a Board of 
Trade was organized, Thomas Dyer 
being made president, after the adop- 
tion of a constitution, by-laws, and 
provisions for immediate usefulness. 
Rooms were rented at $110 per year, 
and it was resolved to hold daily 
meetings. For some time considerable 
zeal was manifested, the passage of 
declaratory resolutions seeming to 
have been the favorite exercise. At 
the present day, it is amusing to read 
with what simplicity the Board of 


Trade were called in special meeting _ 
to protest against the removal of the © 


toll collector’s office to another place 
on the canal, on grounds of conserv- 
ing the prosperity of Chicago. 

“In April, 1850, that Board ter- 
minated its unchartered existence, 
the members reorganizing under the 
general statute of Illinois of 8th of 
February, 1849. Thus arose the pres- 
ent Board of Trade, of which Charles 
Walker was the first president. At 
its organization, the annual dues were 
fixed at three dollars. 


@ “Chicago Becomes the Champion 
Grain Market—The year 1854 marked 


the triumph of Chicago over every 
city of the world as a grain mart. 
Though 83,364,224 bushels, of which 
over half was Indian corn, were 
shipped from Chicago in the past year 
(1872), yet it required but 13,132,501, 
which was the amount shipped in 
1854, to exceed the shipment of 
Odessa, or any one port, and to ex- 
ceed that of New York the same year 
by 3,471,975 bushels. In 1852 the ship- 
ment from St. Louis had been fore- 
most, and was, in 1853, 5,081,468 bush- 
els, surpassed, however, the same 
year, by Chicago, of which the figure 
was 6,473,089 bushels. 

“At this time the system of e'eva- 
tors began to be fully appreciated. 
Twelve of them were in operation, on 
an invested capital of $3,087,000, with 
a storage capacity of 4,095,000 bush- 
els, and a daily capacity, for receipt 
and shipment, of 495,000 bushels.” 


@ Bait for Board Meetings — The 
Board of Trade met frequently, says 
our author, “discussing public meas- 
ures, applauding eloquent: harangues, 
ridiculing strange ideas, and inter- 
changing all the blunt, frank, and 
hearty offices of western good fellow- 
ship. But this body of men could not 
overcome the habit of feeling that 
the time spent on ’Change was in 
derogation of the stern exactions of 
real business; a fact demonstrated in 
a manner rather ludicrous by pro- 
viding, after ample and convincing 
discussion of the expediency of the 
measure, for a daily entertainment of 
ale, cheese, crackers, etc, to be 
spread by the secretary, as an induce- 
ment of attendance. 

“This was first adopted in 1853, and 
worked very favorably. It was 
thought safe after a while to discon- 
tinue a practice which exposed the 
Board to some badinage, but experi- 
ence quickly proved that the refresh- 
ments could not yet be spared, and, 
in 1855, the hospitality of the Board 
was revived with great popularity— 
too great, indeed, as persons not 
members participated in such num- 
bers that an official was constituted 
to keep the door against bibulous 
and hungry visitors. But ere long, the 
Board began to develop a clear sense 
of its important position, and with 
the year 1856 its permanent organ- 
ship of systematic trade may be 
dated. 


@ “What the Board Accomplished— 
The influence of the Board, however, 
from the respectability of its mem- 
bership and the magnitude of the 
business represented, had long been 
salutary. The Canadian Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1855 was in a great degree 
shaped by its counsels; the substitu- 
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tion of weight, denominated by bush- 
els for measure in bulk, of grain; the 
adoption of a rigid and’ just system 
for the graduation of qualities of 
lumber, grain, and other produce, and 
for the inspection of them and other 
merchantable articles, are among 
the principal fruits of their earlier 
usefulness. But in greater or less de- 
gree, a multitude of public interests 
were forwarded by the agitation, dis- 
cussion, and by the resolutions of 
the Board: ... 


@ 53 Members in ’52—“In those days 
the Board consisted of very few mem- 
bers, the number being but fifty-three 
in 1852. The activity and industry 
must have been confined to a very 
few. The following from the minutes 
of 1851 deserve insertion as a con- 
trast to the importunate multitudes 
now present on ’Change: 

July 9—Present, C. Walker—no 

transactions. 

July 10—Present, C. Walker, J. 

White, J. C. Walker: 

July 12—Present, O. Lunt. 

July 13—Present, none. 

July 14—Present, none. 

July 15—Present, C. Walker. 

July 16—Present, none. 

July 17—Present, J. C. Walker. 

July 18—Present, none. 

“The eighth annual meeting of the 
Board of Trade was held at the Tre- 
mont House on the 7th of April, 1856. 
This meeting disclosed a self-sufficient 
interest, and, thenceforward, the in- 
stitution was an assured one. Forty- 
five new members were elected, and 
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the following officers: President, C. 
H. Walker; vice president, S. C. Mar- 
tin; secretary and treasurer (as yet 
one officer), W. W. Mitchell. Before 
the end of the year, memberships had 
largely increased, and a_ suitable 
building was projected for a Mer- 
chant’s Exchange, and a committee 
appointed to prepare plans and solicit 
subscriptions.” 

* cd 


& & *& THE FIRST REGIS- 
TERED BRAND—Not long ago 
something was said on this pag: 
about early flour brands, and it was 
reported, on the authority of the 
U.S. Patent Office, that the first ac- 
credited entry was that of “Orange 
Mills,” registered May 17, 1881, by 
H. Becker & Co., New York, N.Y. 
The information was correct, but ‘t 
was not the whole story. Now it ap- 
pears that the first flour brand to 
be -registered in the: Patent Office 
was “FFFG,” the renowned and ar- 
cient mark of the H. C. Cole Milling 
Co. This registration took place, 
however, May 16, 1871, under an 
act of Congress passed in 1870 but 
subsequently declared invalid by the 
Supreme Court. “Orange Mills” wes 
registered under an act passed in 
1881, and under this authority 
“FFFG” became “legitimate” through 
registration effected Sept. 25, 1883. 
To all but the official eye, therefore 
“FFFG” can claim greatest longevity 
and is, in fact, as the Cole company 
has always claimed, the first U.S. 
flour brand to be put on the public 
books. 





“When Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fis! 
River Roller Mills, “asked me did I think we’d oughter joi 


——— 









up an’ git behind the idea of havin’ an 
eee egreement so everybody i in the world 


would git the same price for 
wheat an’ everybody else gi! 
what wheat he needed might) 
cheap, I told Bill that ther: 
wa’nt no need for us to git 
riled up one way or ‘nother 
about it, on account that i 
ain’t likely ever to happen 


and if’n it does, the folks over in Europe 
would fix the price so danged low that 
farmers in this country would put up 
such a tarnation big yell that the guv’ment would 


have to pay them .off an’ so’s that our bein’ the poorest 
horse trader in the world, we’d git licked in the end. ‘Any 
way’ I says, I didn’t allow we needed to git het up on ac- 
count I figgered we had jes’ about enough sense not to jine 
up, though it might strain Mister Truman a mite to decide.” 
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METRIC MEASURE FOR GRAINS? 


N last week’s issue we printed on this page a 
| suggestion.made by an Oklahoma miller to the 
effect that, now that the milling industry has 
abandoned use of the barrel, both as a container 
and as the measurement unit for flour, the entire 
milling and grain industries would be served by 
changing the unit of grain measurement from 
bushels of varying weights and base all of them 
on the 100-Ib. unit of weight. 

The first response to this suggestion comes 
from another well known southwestern miller, 
this one located in Kansas, who says such a 
change would be an improvement over the pres- 
ent bushel measure, with its varying weights on 
grains, but that he has long believed that this 
country should put a definite end to all of the 
confusion created by varying weights of grain 
and their products by adopting the metric sys- 
tem outright, thus ending for all time the num- 
berless annoyances occasioned by continuing the 
archaic standards now in use. Sy 

In argument for this, he writes: Swe. 

“The present method of buying different 

grains on a different price per bushel with a 
different weight per bushel is complex and 
confusing. A number of people in trying to 
figure out whether wheat is out of line with 
other things always reduce the basis to 
pounds or cwt. to ascertain whether the 
bread grain is in line with feed grains and 
other commodities.” 

We are of the impression that there is a na- 
tional organization which for years has support- 
ed this plan; but while both the federal and state 
governments have for years worked diligently to 
upset and-so reform all things, none of them 
ever has undertaken to do this quite simple thing, 
which, now that we are becoming more and more 
a part of the economic “One World,” would 
greatly simplify our commercial relations with 
most of Europe as well. as with numerous other 
nations of the earth. 


Most informed people doubtless feel that uni- 
formity in weights and measures among all coun- 
tries will sometime be effected, but few of them 
can be seriously hopeful that general adoption of 
the metric system will come in our time. 


A TIMELY PROTEST 


E are indebted to Mr. C. T. Vandenover, 

vice president of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, for sending us a copy of a letter he 
has addressed to Mr. M. W. Clement, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, protesting against the 
notice printed on menus used in its dining cars 
that bread wi.’ be served only on request. Below 
is the essential portion of Mr. Vandenover’s pro- 
test: 


“When I see written requests upon your 
menus, not to consume one of America’s im- 
portant food products, I know that request is 
political and not commercial, as it is against 
the interests of your own company as well as 
American commerce from the farm to the 
ultimate consumer. 

“Most everyone in our country is aware of 
the recent movement on the part of our ad- 
ministration to save wheat and other vital 
foods for shipment to Europe and elsewhere, 
but nevertheless, with our own government 
reporting a wheat carry-over of more than 
700,000,000 bushels on January 1, 1948, and 
with flour consumption in this country at one 
of the lowest points it has ever reached, it’s 
about time we wake up and do something for 
America and American commerce and _in- 
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dustry. The recent markets certainly bear 
this out. 

“I am highly in favor of helping feed the 
starving Chinese, or others, when we can do 
so, by operating American industry, in prefer- 
ence to foreign industry, and I would even eat 
spinach in preference to wheat if necessary, 
regardless of the fact I think ‘Popeye the 
Sailor’ is a myth. 


2? “We certainly have passed the point in 
*,dtmerica where such sacrifices should be 


Called for on wheat products, and particularly 
bread, with present wheat supplies and the 
coming crop prospects in view.” 


Obviously the “eat less bread” campaign is 
a hang-over from the noisy government inspired 
effort of a few months ago urging people to eat 
less bread so that a further 100,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat could be saved for export. That re- 
quest was accepted amicably by large numbers 
of people, including millers and bakers, despite 
the fact that bread was then, as always, the 
best and cheapest food available to all people in 
a time when high and still mounting food costs 
were a matter of grave concern to many millions 
of people in this country and every loaf of bread 
“saved” by them necessarily was echoed in 
greater demand and still higher prices for other 
foods necessary to replace it in the American 
diet. 

That period of real need for “bread saving” 
now is ended so that there is little, if any, reason 
for the government to continue its campaign dis- 
criminating against bread in the country’s normal 
diet. This applies equally to all citizens in what- 
ever business they may be engaged and certainly 
quite definitely to such great corporations as the 
Pennsylvania and every other railroad in the land. 
Wheat is one of America’s greatest resources of 
wealth and all experience has shown that the 
long-time effect of every campaign to persuade 
people to eat less of it, in whatever cause, tends 
to decrease consumption of bread foods for years 
after the emergency has passed. 


Just now there is every sound reason for cam- 
paigns, such as the ones about to be undertaken 
by the nation’s millers and bakers, to restare 
bread foods to their normal place in the diet, in 
the interest of agriculture, industry and, indeed, 
the whole people. 

eee 


MR. GARDINER IN WRONG HOUSE 


FEW weeks ago we quoted in these col- 
umns a statement made by the Rt. Hon. J. 
G. Gardiner in the “British” Parliament that 
“there is no such thing as a world price for 
wheat” and added a refutation by Major Strange, 
the Canadian wheat authority, to the effect that 
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there quite definitely is a “world price for wheat,” 
variable though it be. Now it has been called to 
our attention that the Rt. Hon. Gardiner credited 
with the somewhat astonishing statement that he 
is a member, not of the British House of Commons, 
but of the Canadian House of Commons, and that 
the remarkable statement was made before that 
body at Ottawa. We regret having moved-~ the 
gentleman across the seas, but the somewhat 
astonishing statement made by him stands. 


PROGRESSIVE LIBERALISM—Conditions 
are too grave in the world at this time to put a 
Congress in control of the purse strings of the 
country.—President Truman, Feb. 20, 1948. 


: e@ee@ 
ALL THINGS TO HIM WHO WAITS 


E are amused and, to make an honest con- 
fession, much gratified to learn that the 
American Bakers Association has decided to make 
"maximum use of the printing space available 
without cost on its bread wrappers to supple- 
ment its over-all advertising campaign to pro- 
mote the use of more bread and bakery products. 
It is perhaps twenty-five years or more since 
we called the attention of both millers and bak- 
ers to the quite simple fact that, while they were 
discussing means and methods of promoting larger 
consumption of their products and making no 
headway whatever, they were meanwhile dis- 
tributing millions of sacks of flour and loaves of 
bread with literally thousands of acres of blank 
space available without cost upon which they 
could, at no expense whatever, print the simple 
phrase “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food.” 
As a matter of fact, within a few months we suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the interest of a very large 
number of millers and many important bakers in 
the idea, which found such favor that the phrase 
continues to appear on the containers of many 
mills and possibly on the wrappers of many bak- 
ers. 


Unhappily, some other phrase or some other 
idea of expanding the effort to promote consump- 
tion of flour and its products appeared, and our 
modest little scheme for accomplishing something 
with no organization and little or no cost was 
swept away and we retired from the field in the 
interest of ‘harmony. Unhappily the larger plan 
failed to work with the result that all promo- 
tional efforts came to an end. 


Now the enterprising directors of the bakers’ 
promotion campaign have discovered that no less 
than 40,000,000 loaves of bread. are delivered to 
American homes each day and that every one of 
the wrappers on these loaves is available for car- 
rying the story of the merits of bread and all oth- 
er baked products to the nation’s housewives al- 
most literally without cost. Furthermore, these 
persuasive stories on the bread wrapper enter 
the home through the kitchen, where these lit- 
tle statements of truth are much more likely to 
be read than in any publication reaching the 
home, literally thousands of acres—not pages—of 
advertising area available, at trifling or even no 
cost, te the whole baking industry. To apply 
this same story to the availability to millers of 
the millions of flour containers for the advance- 
ment of the common cause would be mere repeti- 
tion. ; 

So far as we are aware no food industry in 
the country is so rich in possession of so great 
and -so appropriate a medium of access to the 
hearts of American homes as are milling and 
baking. It only remains to use it. Our compli- 
ments to the resourceful members of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association committee. 
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World exports of grain and grain 
products during the first half of the 
1947-48 ‘season were 37% above those 
of a year earlier and totaled 16.5 
million long tons, the Production and 
Marketing Administration market 
news service reports. With world ex- 
ports of grain available for export 
for the season estimated at 32 mil- 
lion tons, exports for the remainder 
of the season are expected to be 
smaller than the 16.4 million tons 
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shipped in the second half of the 
1946-47 season. Of the exports July 
through December this season, ap- 
proximately 12.4 million tons were 
bread grains and 4.1 million tons 
coarse grains. During the same 
months a year earlier, bread grains 
totaled 8.8 million tons and coarse 
grains 3.2 million tons. 

The U.S. supplied over 50% of the 
world grain exports during the first 
half of the current season with Ar- 
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World Grain Exports During First 
Half of 1947-48 37% Over Year Ago 


gentina ranking second with 22% and 
Canada third with nearly 18%. Of 
the exports for the first half of the 
1946-47 season, the U.S. shipped 
42.7%, Canada 25.5% and Argentina 
20.3%. Over 70% of the world grain 
exports this season were shipped to 
Europe, 18.8% to the Middle East, 
Asiatic and Pacific areas, 6.1% to 
the West Indies and Latin America 
and 1.5% to the African countries. 
Prospects are promising for the 
Argentina corn harvest beginning in 
March, with the outturn expected to 
be somewhat larger than last year’s 
crop Officially estimated at 229 mil- 
lion bushels, Unofficial crop forecasts 


To the experienced production man, the doughs out of the 
proofer tell the whole story of good fermentation, mellow 
gluten and the promise of fine breads with all the attributes 


To the baker who uses COMMANDER-LARABEE standard- 
ized ‘Bakers Flours,’ that rack on its way to the oven also tells a 
story of their remarkable uniformity of baking quality—the kind 
of uniformity that’s milled into all COMMANDER-LARA- 
BEE flours right through the year by “the men who know”, 

Select the COMMANDER-LARABEE flours that best meet 
your baking needs, and get daily proof of uniform quality 
breads that satisfy your customers. 


3 COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
nde taygices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
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range as high as 275 million bushels. 
The outlook for the crop was im- 
proved considerably following heavy 
rains in early January. Damage from 
heavy locust infestation has been 
slight and less than expected earlier 
in the season. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TENTATIVE FATS, OILS 
ALLOCATIONS APPROVED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has approved the 
following United States tentative ex- 
port and import allocations of fats 
and oils which have been proposed by 
the International Emergency Food 
Committee for ‘the calendar year 
1948. Officials pointed out, however, 
that the respective types’ and quan- 
tities are preliminary and _ subject 
to revision. 

v. S. Export Allocations 
(Millions of pounds, oil equivalent) 











ZAgald @Bivle: GUS. a... ves sds eccvicns 275.6 
BONG cccc ce eseokes ded cpecsredsecoas 240.1 
Copra or coconut oil ..........5085- 22.0 
Hard and semi-hard fats and oils... 61.7 
MEGTHOTIMNG occ ccc ccc ccrcestsvece 9 
Telmweed. GH cee ee ede resi easeces 8.2 
PED.. SL toe Ae 6:08 44.46.04 0h hen beh hese<d 22.0 
WOE Sie cele cates Rice chsecee 39.7 

TURE Sh hc eal pic b.0 20bs SAU e 4 eee ss 670.2 

*The “unspecified’’ item of 39.7 million 
pounds is contingent on the U. S. import 


ing 72.8 million pounds of olive oil in 
1948. 
U. 8. Import Allocations 


(Millions of pounds, oil equivalent) 


Product and source— 
Rapeseed oil—Canada ........--5005- 2.2 
Rapeseed oil—China ...........-005. 2.2 
Babassu oil—Brazil 8 
Copra—Philippines 
Copra—Pacific Islands under U. 8. 

COETOR cP mctc ccd aceite dcnescoativcees 2 
Palm oil—Belgian Congo 5 
Palm oil—Netherlands East Indies... 6 
Marine oil—Newfoundland ........... 2.2 

4 
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Linseed oil—Canada ..........ceeeees 
Linseed oil—Mexico 
Castor oil—Brazil 








Castor oil—India ....... 33.1 
Oiticica oil—Brazil 5.5 
Olive oil—All sources 72.8 

BOGE FH oer oss SRiv ew wieee ba eshess 928.0 


While the announced allocations 
are stated in the form of fats and 
oils, any allocations of oilseeds—such 
as shelled peanuts—which are made 
in 1948 will count toward meeting 
the IEFC allocations. Officials also 
pointed out that under IEFC regula- 
tions, fats and oils exported in 1948 
against 1947 U.S. export allocations 
will count toward meeting the tenta- 
tive 1948 IEFC export allocations 
from the United States. 

The tentative allocations an- 
nounced include quantities for both 
commercial and Government procure- 
ment. The Department of Agriculture 
on December 11, 1947, announced ex- 
port allocations amounting to 87.0 
million pounds for January-March 
quarter of 1948. Export allocations 
for subsequent quarters will be an- 
nounced later. 
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NO CHANGE IMMINENT IN 
BRITISH BREAD RATION 


LONDON—John Strachey, Minis- 
ter of Food, speaking to pressmeén in 
London Feb. 10, said that the ration 
of potatoes would remain at 3 Ib. for 
each ration book until the end of 
March. Thereafter the position would 
be reviewed in the light of stocks 
available, he indicated. 

The minister stated that there was 
no intention of increasing the bread 
ration at present either generally or 
for any particular class of consumer. 

After the end of March it is’ ex- 
pected that the potato situation will 
be worse and the question of-increas- 
ing the bread ration will have to be 
considered. Potatoes are not expected 
to be plentiful until the arrival of the 
new crop in early July. 
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Booklet on Fighting 
Grain Infestations 
Issued by FAO 


WASHINGTON—In order to help 
the world’s farmers and handlers of 
grain save stored food that is being 
destroyed by infestation, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has issued a booklet 
entitled “Thieves of Stored Grain.” 

The 20-page illustrated pamphlet 
reveals that in 1947, rats, insects and 
fungi destroyed about 33 million tons 
of the world supply of breadgrains 
and rice—enough food to keep 150 
million people alive for one year. 

“Thieves of Stored Grain” tells how 
and where the food losses occur, how 
infestation can be detected and de- 
scribes practical measures that can 
be taken immediately to prevent or 
reduce the damage. French and Span- 
ish editions are in preparation. Copies 
for official use have been sent to 55 
member- nations. Additional copies 
can be obtained from International 
Document Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y., price 25¢. 

Much of the material contained in 
this pamphlet was drawn from the 
discussion of experts at the 27-nation 
international meeting on infestation 
of foodstuffs in London, August, 1947, 
sponsored by FAO. The report .of the 
meeting is available at FAO head- 
quarters,’ and the technical papers 
will be published shortly. 

The pamphlet emphasizes that the 
attack on infestation must be inter- 
national, because once an infestation 
has started it can be carried in the 
ordinary traffic of commerce thou- 
sands of miles from its original start- 
ing point. It is pointed out that if 
immediate action is taken by gov- 
ernments and individuals, the losses 
from infestation could be cut by at 
least one tenth during 1948. This 
would save about 3 million tons of 
food and enable the deficit countries 
to keép their present sparse bread 
_rations without having to cut them 
further. 

One of the FAO technical officers 
who collaborated in the preparation 
of this pamphlet, is Stephen S. East- 
er, an American entomologist in the 
FAO agriculture division. Mr. East- 
er left Washington Feb. 7 for Cairo 
in response to a request from the 
government of Egypt to assist in a 
campaign against food losses due to 
infestation. 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y., BAKERS 
HONOR PAST PRESIDENTS 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Nine past 
presidents of the Rodchester Master 
Bakers Assn. were honored recently 
at a past presidents’ night observ- 
ance, 

John Turner, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. Jake Turner. served 
as toastmaster. 

Percy M. Stelle, secretary of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers, conducted 
ceremonies honoring the past presi- 
dents. Later, the past presidents par- 
ticipated in a forum discussion on the 
subject, “How to. Operate Success- 
fully in ’48.” 

Past presidents honored and the 
subjects which they discussed during 
the forum were: Harvey Johnson, 
“Planned Profits are Better Profits”; 
Charles Mueller, “Modern Machinery 
Can Help You Greatly”; William 
Schonleber, “Merchandising Is in 
Style Again”; Ray Bleier, “Amazing 
: Is the Word for Up-to-Minute Costs”; 
Michael Magde, “Modernizing, the 
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Time Is Now”; Elmer Bell, “Hidden 


Losses”; John VanZandvoord, “Bread 
Is Still the Staff of Life’; Bob John- 
son, “New Promotion Will Pay Divi- 
dends.” . 

Mr. Stelle concluded the evening 
with a talk on “Red or Black Ink in 
1948.” 








PREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA PRODUCTION 
MEN NAME NEW PRESIDENT 


PHILADELPHIA — William Salo- 
man, New Standard Baking Co., was 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Bakery Production Men’s Club at its 


February dinner meeting in the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel here. He succeeds Ed 
Carden, Penn Fruit Co., who becomes 
a member of the organization’s execu- 
tive committee. 

George J. Conly, Parkway Baking 
Co., was elected first vice president 
and C. F. Sharpless, Federal Yeast 
Co., was named second vice president. 
Oscar Haines, Mess Baking Co., was 
reelected treasurer, and F. F. Hauser, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., was renamed 
secretary. 

Two vacancies on the executive 
committee were filled by John E. 
Mayer, Mayer Co., in the bakers’ di- 
vision, and by George T. Weimer, Wil- 
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liam Oldach Co., in the allied section. 

Speaker of the evening was W. F. 
Wilson, the Marco Co., Wilmington, 
Del., who spoke on “Continuous 
Bread Dough and Cake Batter Prep- 
aration.” 





BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour the week 
of Feb. 9 amounted to roughly 2,- 
800,000 bu. The figure included 340,- 
000 bu. worked to countries other 
than the United Kingdom. The re- 
mainder, including roughly 123,000 
bu. in the form of flour, went to Great 
Britain. 














Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


CKY FLOU 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. : 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 








Lucky Cakemaker 


: Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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Substantial recovery in wheat 
prices is in prospect during March, in 
the opinion of economists in the de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 


March weather will be a determin- 
ing factor in the development of the 
hard winter wheat crop. Seeding last 
fall was late and plant growth is 
small. These conditions indicate the 
crop may be more susceptible than 
usual to injury from soil blowing. 
After the recent decline in prices, 


a - 
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Firmer Wheat Prices During March 
Likely, Kansas Economists State 


many farmers who own wheat ap- 
pear to be willing to postpone sell- 
ing until more is known about the 
outlook of the 1948 hard winter wheat 
crop. 

The government will need to buy 
additional wheat to meet export 
goals. If exports are increased in line 
with recent estimates of available 
supplies, renewal of active buying of 
substantial quantities for export in 
the near future is probable. If grow- 
ing conditions for the new crop cause 


_ farmers to be reluctant sellers, even 


a moderate amount of government 
buying may lift prices sharply while 
the volume of trading is thin, the 
college report says. 

While the above influences indicate 
strengthening of prices during March, 
it should be recognized bearish forces 
are stronger than during the fall pe- 
riod, the report continues. The re- 
cent break has emphasized how vul- 
nerable prices are at levels well above 
parity. Improvement in crop pros- 
pects in Europe and larger supplies 
available for export from the South- 
ern Hemisphere indicate that the 
quantity of cereal grain needed from 
the U.S. in the 1948-49 season may 
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be substantially smaller than during 
the last two seasons. This may result 
in unwillingness to carry wheat into 
the new crop year, even though the 
outlook may be for a substantially 
smaller crop than last year. 


Feed Grains 


Moderate recovery in prices of feed 
grains is expected during March. 
Smaller quantities of feed grains and 
smaller supplies per animal unit than 
average will tend to result in 
strengthening of prices. Feeding ra- 
tios have become more favorable. 
Smaller numbers of livestocks 
than a year ago indicate that feeding 
ratios may encourage expansion of 
production of livestock, poultry and 
dairy products if current levels of 
consumer income are maintained. 

Moderate recovery in feed grain 
prices is probable, but full recovery 
to previous price levels is not ex- 
pected. The winter season of heavy 
grain feeding will soon be past. If the 
1948 crop of feed grains is average or 
above average, supplies of feed grains 
per animal unit for the 1948-49 feed- 
ing season will be larger than for the 
current season and possibly larger 
than average. Anticipation of more 
adequate supplies of feed grains may 
result in more liberal selling on price 
recovery. 
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CAKE DECORATING COURSE 
PLANNED IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA — Arrangements 
have been completed by the Philade!- 
phia Bakers Vocational Advisory 
Committee to conduct another cake 
decorating course at the Murrell 
Dobbins Vocational Technical School 
under the direction of Paul Kuhnle, 
according to an announcement by 
Theo. Staab, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. 

Members and employees of the 
Master Bakers Business Assn., the 
Bakers Club of Philadelphia, and the 
Philadelphia Production Men’s Club 
will be eligible for preferential regis- 
tration, in recognition of the finan- 
cial and moral support these organi- 
zations have given to the bakery 
school, Mr. Staab said. 

Registration and the first evening 
of instruction was held Feb. 16 
Classes will be held from 7 to 10 
p:m. on dates to be scheduled by the 
committee for 16 evenings. A labora- 
tory and materials charge of $12 for 
each attendant will be payable in 
advance of registration. In addition, 
a registration fee of $1 will be made 
at the time of registration, which 
will be refunded at the conclusion 
of the course to all persons who at- 
tend a minimum of 12 evenings. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE———— 


GEORGIA RETAIL BAKERS 
PLAN MEETING MARCH 21 


OPELIKA, ALA.—The Georgia Re 
tail Bakers Assn. has scheduled a 
meeting March 21 at Ball’s Bakery 
here, at the invitation of George Ball, 
according to a recent announcement. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
D. W. RUNDELL RETIRES 


DECATUR, ILL. — D. W. Rundel! 
has retired after 16 years in the feed 
sales department of A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. His Illinois and Indiana ter- 
ritory will be taken over by John 
Ardus Stigers, who has been with 
the company for several years in 
southwestern states and in Michigan 
territories. S. J. Lane, who succeeds 
Mr. Stigers in the Michigan territory, 
makes his home at Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. 
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Towalziet 


HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- | 

pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill’ 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it .... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 


Quatity 
PROTECTION 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA. AND SLATER, MO. 


e 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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Further Sugar 
Price Drop 
Seen as Possible 


NEW YORK — A further refined 
sugar price reduction of perhaps 10¢ 
or 20¢ cwt. seems possible within the 
next month, unless raw sugar prices 
advance in the meantime, B. W. Dyer 
& Co., sugar economists and brokers, 
said Feb. 3. 

Recently 1948-crop raw sugars sold 
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in small volume around $5.65 on a 
duty-paid basis. Moreover, these sales 
fix the price to U.S. refiners of 1947- 
crop government-owned sugars, which 
probably constituted the _ largest 
share of refiners’ recent melt, the 
company reported. 

“Superficially at least, raw sugar 
at $5.65 indicates a possible refined 
sugar price drop of 20¢ or 30¢ cwt.,” 
the Dyer company says. ‘‘Neverthe- 
less, U.S. refiners current average 
raw sugar costs seem higher than 
$5.65 for two reasons: 

“(a) The weighted average price 
of reported raw sugar sales for de- 


. livery to the U.S. refiners in January 


average about $5.80. There are un- 
questionably unreported sales of raw 
sugar; these might be slightly higher 
or lower than the $5.80 weighted av- 
erage. Incidentally, most of these 
sales were for shipment to northeast- 
ern refiners. 

“(b) Substantial refiners’ inven- 
tories of refined sugar—produced from 
high-cost 1947 crop raw sugars cost- 
ing about $6.19 or $6.32—apparently 
remain in the South and West. The 
demand for refined sugar in these 
areas dropped off so sharply and un- 
expectedly that refiners were left 
with high-cost inventories. 

“If current raw sugar prices con- 





revzen Horichment Waters 


For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 





These wafers have been especially designed 

for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 Ibs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 





100 Ibs. It is important to note that they break 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types:— 

A—for use in bakery formulas that include 3% 
or more of non-fat milk solids, 

B—for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 

They conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking, 


Chas. PRUE & Co., Inc, 
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tinue, and after more refiners’ high- 
cost’ inventories have been worked 
off, a downward price adjustment 
sometime in February seems logical, 
Nevertheless, raw sugar prices could 
advance to the point where little or 
no refined sugar price decline would 
occur in the near future.” 
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ARBA Releases 
Promotion Calendar, 
Cookie Kit 

CHICAGO—The first of the pro- 
motion calendars prepared as bakery 
sales helps by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America was sent recently 
to association members. The February 
“promotable days” are printed in col- 
or on a standard calendar to empha- 
size their importance to the baker, 
and under the flap are “Promotion 
Hints for the Month,” listing the 
dates and weeks that are important 
in the bakery promotion scheme. 

An explanation of events that can 
help boost bakery sales and illustra- 
tions with prices of special ARBA 
advertisements for the month are also 
shown; A list of other material avail- 
able to the baker through the associa- 
tion shows further promotion tips, 
suggested point-of-sale material, and 
information on allied and other na- 
tional promotions that offer profit- 
able tie-in opportunities. The news- 
paper ad-mats and reprints shown 
in the calendar are supplied by ARBA 
at the standard cost. 

The first promotion hint on the 
February calendar calls attention to 
the Boy Scout anniversary week, Feb. 
6-12, and emphasizes that cookies can 
be displayed attractively to children. 

As another phase of the ARBA 
1948 promotion program, a cookie kit 
has been issued. In the kit, member 
bakers received a bulletin covering 
the merchandising, sale and promo- 
tion of the cookie business. A second 
bulletin is devoted to cookie formulas, 
with a breakdown of ingredient costs. 
Also contained in the mailing is a 
new poster for the ARBA sales train- 
ing folio, with suggestions for boost- 
ing cookie sales. 

The theme of the campaign is “It’s 
Always the Right Time for Cookies.” 
Full color window posters and dis- 
play cards emphasize the idea, and 
radio commercials are included in the 
promotional material. A series of sev- 
en ads are available so that the bak- 
er may put on his own cookie week, 
running one ad each day, leading up 
to a large ad on whatever day he se- 
lects to climax his promotion. 

Further information on the pro- 
motional calendar or the cookie kit 
is available from the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, 1135 Fuller- 
ton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 
SEE BREAD JUDGING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Six loaves of 
bread bought from bakeries in the 
city ‘were judged by Adrian J. Vander 
Voort, head of the Dunwoody Baking 
School and technical editor of The 
American Baker as a feature of the 
monthly meeting of the Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis Feb. 10 in the 
club room of the Minneapolis Brew- 
ing Co. 

A lunch was served by the asso- 
ciation, and a demonstration of magic 
was presented. 

C. H. Anderson, treasurer of the 
association, said that 110 certificates 
had been awarded bakery employees 
of the city at the recent sanitation 
school. 
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EACH BABY BORN HAS A CHANCE 


EVERY MINUTE of every day an average of seven babies is born 
in this land of ours. And every baby has a chance to grow up 
... tosave... to own his own farm or business. . . to work as 
little or as long as ‘the likes at work of his own choosing. 

Yes, every baby’s birthright is the great American incen- 
tive system—the system that has built the highest living 
standard in the world. Every individual, under this plan, has 
a chance to own whatever he wills to earn, provided he will 
pay the price in work, in serving, in saving. 

Yet, at this very moment, the blight of ‘‘isms’’ threatens 
the peace and security of the world. There are those who want 
“isms” to take over the output of our farms, of our factories, 
of all our businesses. Ism-spreaders would turn our incentive 
system into collectivism. They would replace our competi- 
tive system built on incentive with slavery. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


But, incentive makes us all work harder. At Cargill, our 
job is to buy and distribute grain throughout the world. 
Cargill works ’round the clock, 24 hours a day, to keep grain 
handling and distribution as economical as possible, to develop 
better bearing seed-strains for you to grow, to build better 
feeds for your livestock, to perform a hundred services for you. 
Incentive is our strength! Incentive is your protection! 

And so long as that incentive remains for you, for Cargill 
and for every ambitious man and organization, so long will 
you and America flourish and grow. So long will each baby 
born have a chance. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


AND OTHER CITIES 


This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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Specialists with skill and knowledge have made America’s planes 
the best in the world. There is no substitute for production skill, 
whether it be planes or flour. You will find that top notch pro- 
duction ability, plus the finest of country-run wheats, give 
AMERICAN FLOURS a distinguished performance record 


in the bakery, too. 


Flour Capacity 


O 
‘i erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING BOSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President . Secretary 


 pewTon, KANSAS 
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ISMERTA! 


Only the finest wheats go into the milling 
of ISMERTA .. . wheats carefully 
selected and tested for better baking 
qualities and milled to the most exact- 
ing standards. 


That’s why ISMERTA is such a wise 
choice for any baker. For the loaf you 
can bake with ISMERTA will reflect 
all of the fine bread qualities inherent 
in. this flour . . . fine texture, soft and 
tender crumb and full development of 
natural bread flavor. 


Use ISMERTA next time for the 
kind of loaf that brings house- 
wives back for more. 








THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 93 
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Fumigation of Farm 
Grain Stocks 
Urged by USDA 


WASHINGTON — With warm 
weather around the corner and large 
stocks of grain still in farm bins, 
farmers should take steps now to con- 
trol stored grain insect pests, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture states 
in announcing publication of a farm 
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fact sheet, “Save Farm Grain by 
Fumigation.” 

Insects living in farm grain bins 
eat or destroy 5% or more of U.S. 
stored grains and cereal products 
every year, the department points 
out. They cause an annual loss esti- 
mated at 300 million bushels of grain, 
a loss is being carried principally by 
farmers, USDA adds. 

The importance of protecting farm 
stored grain from insects is shown 
in the findings of the U.S. Crop Re- 
porting Board. As of Jan. 1, 1948, a 
total of 428 million bushels of wheat 
was on farms, 25% more than a year 


ago and considerably more than most 
years. 

The fact sheet material was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. The recom- 
mendations are advanced as an im- 
portant step that practically every 
farmer can take to help stretch to- 
day’s limited supplies of food and 
feed. 

The fact sheet recommends that 
farmers investigate to see if there 
are any insects in their grain. If 
insects are present, farmers are ad- 
vised to fumigate the grain with a 
mixture of three parts by volume of 





POUND FOR POUND... on 


every count...dextrose is perfect 
sugar for bread! 


| ry AN EAR to what science — exact and un- 
biased —has to say on the subject of sugars 
in bread baking: 
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1. In bread baking, sugar is primarily a 


yeast food . . . not a sweetener. During 
fermentation, dextrose and sucrose are 
equally effective. After fermentation 
neither dextrose nor sucrose remains in 
sufficient quantities to make any differ- 
ence in the “sweetness” of the loaf. 
Pound for pound, dextrose is perfect 
sugar for bread. 


. You ean replace sucrose with dextrose 


pound for pound ... in any bread 
formula and get identical or better 
results. In flavor. In bloom. In texture. 
In volume. In every conceivable 
scoring point. 


The majority of America’s bakers have 
learned this fromi experience . . . and 
foremost American baking scientists 
have proved it beyond question. To the 
practical, economy-minded baker, the 
evidence is conclusively in favor of 


' dextrose. 


Get This Detailed Proof... Write for the 






r for bread. 
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published report on the research findings. Also, if 
you wish, for further information on the use of dex- 
trose in cakes and sweet doughs as well as in bread. 
Address: Bakery Service Division, Corn Products 
Refining Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


CERELOSE 


td 


dextrose 


MCERELOSE is a registered trade-mark distinguishing this 
product of the Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ethylene dichloride and one part of 
carbon tetrachloride, purchased ready 
mixed. Fumigation will not hurt 
grain for use as food, feed or seed, 
USDA points out, but the fumigant’s 
vapors are poisonous and extreme 
care must be used so as not to inhale 
them. 

As a year-round means of centrol- 
ling insect damage, the USDA ento- 
mologists recommend to farmers this 
eight-point program: 

1. Thoroughly clean empty bins be- 
fore refilling them with new grain. 

2. Clean up outside of bins, also. 

3. Don’t keep bran, shorts and oth- 
er milled feed or empty feed bags 
near stored grains. Often they con- 
tain insects brought in from the mill. 

4. Before refilling empty storage 
bins, spray the floors and inside walls 
with an oil solution or water suspen- 
sion containing 5% or less of DDT. 

5. Have grain as dry as possible 
when storing it. 

6. Have it free as possible from 
broken kernels and dirt. 

7. Build bins and cribs tight to 
make fumigation easier. 

8. Stored grain should be inspected 
at least once a month. If evidence of 
insect damage shows up, fumigate 
as soon as possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ATLANTA ADOPTS GRADING 
PLAN FOR FOOD HANDLERS 


ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta has be- 
gun enforcement of an ordinance, 
said to be the first of its kind in the 
nation, providing for the grading of 
bakeries, grocery stores and other 
food-handling establishments. 

Approximately 1,700 food handling 
establishments are now being inspect- 
ed and graded under the measure, 
which applies to all business firms 
which sell baked goods, meats, fish 
and other seafoods, groceries, candies, 
confections, fresh or frozen fruits or 
vegetables and any other types of 
foods for human consumption. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA LIKES 
WHEAT FROM RUSSIA 


LONDON—Czechoslovakian millers 
have expressed themselves as being 
satisfied “with the recently arrived 
consignments of Russian wheat. Some 
variations are apparent but on the 
whole the wheat is equal to average 
quality Czechoslovakian wheat. 

The wheat at $122 ton is much 
cheaper than American wheat, say 
the Czechs, but the quality is much 
inferior to Canadian, which they 
state is “the world’s best.” 

The quality of the corn received 
is also satisfactory, the price being 
just over $113 ton. The Russians have 
agreed to pay half the cost of the 
freight to the Czechoslovakian border. 


“RADAR SANDWICHES” PACKED 
TO STAY FRESH 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — Kistler’s 
Radar Sandwiches of Texas has been 
established here. The company will 
soon produce sandwiches wrapped in 
cellophane which can be kept in re- 
frigerator for a month and then heat- 
ed for immediate use. H. E.Eppright 
is the general manager. Maj. Pau! 
Kistler, who was mess officer of an 
Oklahoma air training center, de- 
veloped the radar device during the 
war for use of fliers on long distance 
missions, and a group of Texans got 
a franchise from Maj. Kistler’s, 
Akron, Ohio, office to manufacture 
the product. 
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Tales of an Ancient Mill 


CIVIL engineering firm recently 
completed a survey of a 162- 
acre tract of land owned by 

Sharp & Dohme in the borough of 
Folcroft, Pennsylvania. This proper- 
ty, bound by Muckinipates Creek, 
Darby Creek, Knowles Avenue, Cal- 
con Hook Road, Inskeep Avenue and 
a residential section of Glenolden 
Borough, is commonly referred to by 
employees as Ridgway. Located on 
this ground is the company’s drug 
farm, rendering plant and hexyl 
crystallization and synthetic chem- 
ical operations. 

Delaware County historians and 
long time residents of adjacent 
boroughs repeatedly have heard and 
written stories concerning this area 
_-how it was settled, its many owners 
—but few employees of the company 
know its*history or how it acquired 
the name of Ridgway. 

From the time it was a part of a 
500-acre land grant in 1663 to the 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This article is 
reproduced, by permission, from Ex- 
tract, the house organ of Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of pharmaceuticals and bio- 
logicals, Philadelphia and Glenolden, 
Pa. Sources of information include 
the Delaware County Historical So- 
ciety and the Darby Library. The 
accompanying illustration is from a 
photograph by Burton Bonsall, Glen- 
olden. “ 





time the company bought the land in 
1894, it is estimated that parts of it 
have been owned or leased by more 
than a dozen persons. 


Middle Initial ‘M’? 


It was in May of 1663 that the Gov- 
ernor of New York, Richard Nicholls, 
gave the 500-acre tract of land to 
four Swedish immigrants. They were 
to settle on the land and cultivate it. 
These four men—lIsrael Helme, Hen- 
rick Joubson, Oele Koeck and Jan 
Minsterman — divided the tract 
among them. On April 10, 1683, the 
portion owned by Oele Koeck, which 
was later to become Ridgway, was 
sold to a man named Morton Morton- 
son, the grandson of John Morton of 
Declaration of Independence fame. 
He held this property for 25 years be- 
fore conveying it to his son, Law- 
rence, who in turn later sold it to 
his son, Tobias. 


A Miller Buys It 

Thomas Shipley, of Wilmington, 
who was a miller by*trade, was the 
next owner of the land. He purchased 
24 acres from Tobias Mortonson on 
April 10, 1755. No doubt he was look- 
ing for an ideal spot to set up his 
business for shortly after he pur- 
chased the land, Mr. Shipley erected 
a mill along the Muckinipates Creek, 
one mile upstream from where it 
joined Darby Creek. Four years later 
he died but the property remained 
in the Shipley family. 

In 1774 a Thomas Shipley, of Darby 
(probably a descendent of the pre- 
vious owner) purchased at sheriff’s 
Sale a plot of ground across the 
Muckinipates Creek from the mill, 
which he continued to own as late as 
1788. Then followed a series of own- 
ers or lessees of the ground. In 1790 
a Peter Ross is said to have had con- 
trol of the mill; in 1797 the mill-seat 
land, as well as the property across 
the creek was sold as the property of 
Charles Davis. It was purchased by 


a John Jones, who the same day con- 
veyed the premises to Caleb Phipps. 
Sounds like a big real estate coup 
but history fails to reveal who was 
outsmarted. In 1799 a Hiram Walton 
was operating the mill and in 1800 
Elisha Phipps, a brother of Caleb, 
was the lessee until he purchased the 
property in 1808. 5 


A Gay Blade 


Now Elisha must have been a joy 
to know. One historian writes: ‘He 
was a good fiddler and although a 
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Quaker he delighted in getting boys 
and girls from the surrounding coun- 
try to gather at the mill in the eve- 
ning to dance. He was in the habit 
of going on sea voyages in a small 
boat which he had named ‘The Dusty 
Miller’ and he used the boat to carry 
his flour to market. It had a record 
as a fast sailer and used to win most 
of the races he entered.” 

The History of Delaware County 
records an interesting story concern- 
ing him: 

“Elisha Phipps was a strange, er- 
ratic character, moved by the impulse 
of the hour. It is related that the mill 
being located at the head of tide- 
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water, which was customary in those 
days, he conveyed his flour to market 
by a shallop and returning would 
bring a cargo of grain. A small sloop 
called ‘The Dusty Miller’ was used 
for this purpose. : 


No Trace of Elisha 


“On one occasion he loaded his lit- 
tle craft with flour and sailed for 
New York. Time elapsed and as no 
word came from Elisha, his wife be- 
came anxious and finally went to 
New York in search of her husband. 
There she could learn nothing save 
that he had not been to see the per- 


(Continued on page 70) 








These Days... 


The bread buyer is in the 


driver's seat again. 
of war-shoddy merchandise, 


she is looking for quality. 


SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR ... can help you mightily in giv- 


ing her the 


quality. It helps build the 
‘kind of customer satisfaction 
that will keep your loaf the 


leader in your market. 


Tired 


best in bread 








Daily Capacity—9,000 ecwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 
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GIVING FLOUR THE MfOrFOOT) ~ 
IS PART OF PLANNING. 


WESTERN KING’S _ ae 
ASSURED BAKING 
PERFORMANCE 


LOUR samples are given a “hot foot” in the Maney Milling Com- 

pany Laboratories several times each day before being approved 

for use in your bakery. That’s a part of the careful production con- 
trol program which assures the finest baking performance for every 
sack of Western King. 


In these days of combine wheat harvest, the natural respiration process 
of the wheat berry is cut short, the wheat is not allowed to “weather” 
in the field, and abnormal variations in the enzyme potential are pro- 
duced. As you know, flours which .are low in enzymatic activity will 
produce “bucky” doughs and bread with a crumb that stales rapidly. 
An excess will produce sticky doughs and a moist soggy crumb of poor 
eating quality. 


Proper amount in the flour may be controlled by the correct addition 
of malt flour during the milling process and this amount may be deter- 
mined by means of the Amylograph. It has been found that a certain 
range on this instrument is indicative of the best baking performance 
of flour in the bakery, giving an index of enzymatic action which will 
take place during the normal bread production process. The Amylo- 
graph is an ingenious instrument provided with a recording device 
which measures the changes in consistency produced in a flour sus- 
pension when heat is increased at a constant rate over a definite period 
of time. The effect produced in the suspension is similar to that which 
takes place in your bakery oven. 


Use of the Amylograph enables us to treat Western King Flour exactly 
right so that it does not require additional malt in your shop. 


The Amylogram is only one of the several “blue 
prints” which guide the production of Western 
King, and Maney Milling Company was one of the 
first to use this method of control. Many other 
chemical and physical tests are made in our modern 
laboratories at évery step from selection of wheats 
to final baking tests. 


That’s why Western King gives you assured baking 
performance. With Western King you can make 
the finest loaf you ever made. Try it and you will 
be convinced. Ed Rosse, chief chemist of 


NEBRASKA WHEATS ARE \XK\KA\ the Maney Milling Co. is 
FAMOUS FOR GOOD BAKING pictured above at the Amy- 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and deserved repu- \\\ logr il in the Maney Labo- 
tation for good baking results . . . and that is no acci- y ratories. The -Amylograph 
dent. It is due to the eminently successful work of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Association during the 4 
past 10 years. The association has proved to farmers the ¢ the one shown at the left 


produces charts similar to 


value of growing recommended wheats. Consider these which enable us to produce 
facts: 


98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties considered “good” CHARTS: like this A " 
8 sess . bee mylograph record are 
to “excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. many blue putats which assure the fine baking per- ment to give you constant 


Yr formance of Maney Milling Company flours. You can : . 
85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in recommended rely on their good baking properties. uniformity. 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cuts. Daily Wheat Storage 00,000 Bus. 


flours with proper malt treat- 
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Bread Standards Group Head 
Requests Allied Cooperation 


CHICAGO—The cooperation of the 
allied trades of the baking industry 
in collecting information on ingredi- 
ents which may be proposed for in- 
clusion in bread standards was asked 
in a recent letter from Gerard R. 
Williams, chairman of the bread 
standards advisory committees of the 
American Bakers Assn., to Jack U. 
Lemmon, Jr., president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, and 
John Garrow, president of the Na- 
tional Bakers Supply House Assn. 

The action was taken because of 
the likelihood that. the bread stand- 
ards hearings may be reopened this 
fall, Mr. Williams said. The complete 
text of the letter follows: 

“There is a very strong possibility 
that the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration will re-open its hearings on 
bread standards this fall. This fact 
should be of interest to your mem- 
bers, who manufacture and/or dis- 
tribute ingredients used in the bak- 
ing of white, enriched, milk, raisin, 
whole wheat and partial whole wheat, 
crushed’ wheat or cracked wheat 
breads and rolls or buns. Anything 
you may do to bring this matter to 
their attention will, be appreciated. 

“As you no doubt know, when a 
product is standardized only the in- 
gredients permitted by the standards 
may be used in manufacturing the 
product for sale in interstate com- 
merce or in states which adopt the 
federal standard. With this in mind, 
your members will, no doubt, want to 
review (with their scientists and at- 
torneys) the products they sell to 
bakers for use in bread to make sure 
that these products will be consid- 
ered for inclusion as permissible in- 
gredients when the final standards 
become effective. 

“At a recent meeting of baking in- 
dustry representatives and food-drug 
officials, there was some indication 
by the officials to the effect that they 
might be extremely critical of pro- 
posed ingredients which bakers did 
not recommend, early in the hear- 
ings, for inclusion in the final stand- 
ards. The officials had in mind the 
policy adopted by bakers at the pre- 
vious hearings of not recommending 
(or even commenting on) ingredients 
until the hearings were practically 
completed. This policy may or may 
not be changed. 

“In an effort to obtain sufficient 
knowledge so as to be prepared if 
the policy is changed, the ABA bread 
Standards committees (composed of 
bakers and scientists im the baking 
industry) are collecting all possible 
information regarding ingredients 
which they think may be proposed for 
inclusién in the standards. On behalf 
of the committees, I request the co- 
operation of your members in collect- 
ing this information. 

“We would appreciate your urging 
your members, who have ‘new’ ingre- 
dients (i.e., ingredients not presently 
listed in the ‘proposed standards’) to 
send all possible information on these 
ingredients to the ABA Bread Stand- 
ards Committees (care of Searing W. 


ene 
MACHINE AGE 

A machine for vending sliced bread 

has been developed. The customer 

holds a plate under the white, rye or 

whole wheat outlet of the 3-ft device 

and it drops one, two or three slices 
as designated by the patron. 


a 








East, Legal Department, American 
Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill.). Such information 
should include: 

1. Name of the ingredient; 

2. Name and address of manufac- 
turer; 

3. The ingredient’s entire (including 
impurities of ‘fillers’ if any), 
chemical composition; 

. Method(s) of use of ingredient; 


5. Amount(s) to be used; 

6. Effect(s) during processing; 

7. Effect(s) on finished product; 

8. Harmful or beneficial effects on 
or to consumers (including infor- 
mation on ‘toxicity’ studies 
which are completed, in process 
or proposed) ; 

. Plans of manufacturer to pro- 
pose the ingredient for inclusion 
in the standards and to submit 
testimony regarding it; and 

10. Any other relevant information. 
(Note: if information is printed, 

50 copies would be appreciated.) 

“In connection with all ingredients 
proposed, it is important to remem- 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


heavy -dady 


SHORTENING 
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ber that it must be shown that their 
inclusion in the standards would be 
reasonable and would promote hon- 
esty and fair dealing in the interest 
of consumers. 

“In connection with ingredients of 
possible ‘toxicity,’ the possibility of 
a ‘tough’ official attitude must not be 
overlooked in view of the recent ex- 
periences with ‘Agene.’ 

‘This whole matter is of extreme 
impertance to the baking industry. 
Time for preparation is short. I know 
we can count on your cooperation. If 
there is any further information you 
would like, I will be glad to try and 


supply it.” 
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THE DOUG CONDITIONER 
for Dry, Pliable Doughs 


for Less Dusting Flour 


Nie Paniplus Company 


742 Board of Trade Building * Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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By every standard of measure- 
ment HEART of AMERICA 
means top performance in flour. 
You get the right baking qual- 
ities for best bread results . . . 
predictable baking performance 





for smooth shop schedules... 
















consistent baking characteristics 




















for uniformity of your product. 





Year after year bakers have 


found they can rely on HEART 
of AMERICA for high scor- 


ing loaves. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. t 


25,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 7,350,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 





CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 

919 North Michigan Avenue : 1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 | 
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CHASE FACTORIES: 


BUFFALO 

CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
CROSSETT, ARK. 
DALLAS 

GOSHEN, IND. 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 

NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
ST. LOUIS 

TOLEDO 







CHASE SALES OFFICES: 


BOISE 

CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DENVER 

DETROIT 
HARLINGEN, TEX. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
MEMPHIS 

NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
PITTSBURGH 
SALT LAKE CITY 


CHASE 


N A] | ) N ® One Hundred Years is a mighty long time. It also can be a rather 

é uneventful span... nothing of much importance is recorded between 

847 and 947 A. D. It can also be a century of great events and prog- 

ress— 1847-1947, for example. And this is the period of our experi- 

W ) E ence in manufacturing bags of all kinds for American industry and 
agriculture. 

This experience is a very important part of the background that 

B AG your technically trained Chase Salesman brings to bear on your 

packing problems. Whatever your packing needs may be, Chase can 

provide an efficient and economical container for your products. It 

\ E RV | (; E will pay you to check with your nearby Chase Salesman. 
. Chase factories and sales offices are strategically located to quickly 


serve your specific requirements. 











Chase Chase Chase Chase Sax- Chase Lined Chase Specialties: Chase Chase Chase Liners— 
Multiwall Topmill Lilipack olin Open and Com- Mailing Bags, Spiral Pretty Print Heavy Duty Crinkled and 
Paper Bags Burlap Bags Paper Bags Mesh Bags bined Bags Tubing, Twines Cotton Bags Cotton Bags Pleated 


A S E BAG Co. sxinnns sass OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE » BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND . CROSSETT, ARK. ° DALLAS ° DENVER . DETROIT ° GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS ° HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS ° MILWAUKEE ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS . NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA, ¢ PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST, LOUIS © SALT LAKE CITY «¢ TOLEDO 
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Kenneth $. Wherry Named 
Main ARBA Convention Speaker 


CHICAGO—Sen. Kenneth S. Wher- _ tle Creek, Mich., program chairman. 

ry (R., Neb.), Senate majority whip Sen. Wherry has been in public life OFFICIAL 

and chairman of the Committee on since 1927,,when he became a mem- CONVENTION 

Small Business, will be the principal ber of the Pawnee City, Neb., city DESIGN AND 

speaker at the annual convention of council, later serving as mayor and SLOGAN 

the Associated Retail Bakers of state senator before his election to 

America at the Hotel Sherman here the U.S. Senate. Although serving his__. : ; 

April 5-7, according to a joint an- first term in that body, he has be- Which resulted in more adequate al- present economic conditions is felt to 

nouncement by John Benkert, presi- come well known among members of _lotments of fats and sugar for bak- be very difficult by officials of the 

dent of the association, and B. E. Congress, and participated in the in- €Fs. Associated Retail Bakers of America, 

Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Bat- vestigations during the last war Since long range planning under adequate planning to provide retail 
bakers of the country with the in- 
formation needed to meet day-by-day 
operations is a part of the theme 
“Tomorrow Is Today in ARBA.” 


Selling, sales training, promotion, 
costs, production, displays and mod- 
ernization are included in the pro- 
gram to be handled by-a cast includ- 
ing men and women actually engaged 
in successful retail bakeries, a home- 
maker, a publicist and a food page 
editor, who will contribute from their 
experiences as a guide to “tomor- 
row’s operations today.” Merchandis- 
ing, selling and accounting authori- 
ties will help management do a better 

_ job with retail bakery operations 
when those in attendance return to 
their home establishments. 


A display of bakery products in the 
latest store equipment, visits to Chi- 
cago bakeries, 12 model store layouts 
and merchandising and selling aids 
will be available. 


Al Steffensen, second vice president 
of the association, is the general con- 
vention chairman, Rudolph Holmdahl, 
Holmdahl’s Bakery, Chicago, is the 
‘chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, and acting secretary R. J. 
Christopher has been assigned the 
task of handling publicity. Arthur 
Fritzsche, president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of Greater Chicago, 
and John H. Kleczewski, past presi- 
dent of the same organization, will 
be in charge of the visits to Chicago 
bakeries and the baked goods dis- 
plays, respectively. Mrs. Eugene 
Brengle, president of the Chicago 
Master Baker Women’s Assn., will 

; : serve as chairman of the hostesses. 
Put them on display. sl 
| They're a real “traffic A presentation of sales training 
item" that will step up techniques will be presented, as well 
your profits. Poster ...and doubly profitable for you! Here's why: ful . color film b mesa how wy 4 
shown, free upon re- FIRST LIFE: Wholesale and retail bakers and millers t SS eee a “A 
quest. Specify quantity. ,, : ure problems in Washington will 
like them because they are easier to handle and discussed. Advice from industry au- 
stack. They're stronger, resist breakage, and provide _ thorities on consumer interest and a 
for the better aging of flour. review of costs will also be given. 


SECOND LIFE: Housewives like them because the OS qacmeebn Li aae 
fine-quality dress print and plain white cottons are EMANUELSON BAKERY 


being fashioned into hundreds of practical, attractive ' CEASES OPERATIONS 


items tor the home and family. Right now, wholesale Bie vg onlay Sage Pete te. 
and retail bakers are cashing in on this demand by wholesalers of bread since 1895, has 
selling to dealers for 25¢ and 20¢ and direct to closed its plant and announced its 
: withdrawal from the bread business. 
housewives for 48¢ and 30¢. i allen Mnemiselaeek, Ven president 
—\ Ask your Flour Supplier or write us for free display of the concern, announced the clos- 
tg aa are selling : - rie a posters and for folder. It's colorful, complete— pre or oo and hg = 
them door to door. This ce ow ' se , R . e plant an ures wo e pili 
is an added “good-will” ds it shows how you also can profitably merchandise |, hs sheiteat Sar bane 
service that will more F your valuable cotton flour bags—your best one- The high cost of materials and the 
than recover the entire trip container! impossibility of making bread at 4 
cost of the bags. profit were named as the reasons for 
the decision to close the business aft- 
er 53 consecutive years. 

Mr. Emanuelson declared that some 
bakeries have been able to maintain 
themselves by profits on cake spe 
cialties, but that the Emanuclson 
Bakery had no facilities for cake 
making and had found, despite the 
increase of bread to 16¢ a loaf, that 
the business had ceased to be prof- 
itable. 
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Milling of flour is a scientific process today. There is no 
room for guesswork or rule-of-thumb methods. MADE- 
RITE flour is maintained at uniform high standards of 





quality because we make the utmost use of modern 
methods. To that end we are substantially enlarging our 
cereal and baking laboratories to keep pace with our 


growing business. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY : MISSOURI 








Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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Improved Bakery Safety Under 
Equipment Standard Code Seen 


NEW YORK — Use of the new 
American Standard Safety Code for 
bakery equipment is expected to re- 
sult in the adoption of uniform regu- 
lations which will make it possible 
for bakery equipment manufacturers 
to build into their machines the safe- 
ty needed for the protection of work- 
ers and of the equipment itself, ac- 
cording to the American Standards 
Assn. 


Variations in state requirements in 
the past have handicapped the manu- 
facturers of equipment and the bak- 
eries themselves in adopting satisfac- 
tory solutions to these problems, the 
association said. 

The standard code, prepared by a 
committee under the leadership of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, is now available. 

The prime object of the new stand- 


ard is safety to the worker, associa- 
tion spokesmen emphasized, but dan- 
ger to the machine, greater simplifi- 
cation of guarding devices, and cost 
were given consideration. 

In addition to general requirements 
for machine guarding, the standard 
also includes specific requirements for 
flour-handling equipment, mixers, di- 
viders, molders, manually fed dough 
brakes, slicers and wrappers, biscuit 
and cracker equipment, ovens and 
miscellaneous equipment such as floor 
scales, hand trucks, dough chutes, pan 
washing tanks, and so forth. In gen- 
eral, it covers all the safety prob- 
lems encountered in the bakery in- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


You can’t beat the HUNTER combination 


of selected baking wheats and proper mill- 


ing technique — that’s the cornerstone of 


better flour quality anytime. HUNTER 


flours will prove it in your bakery. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND 


YOUR BAKERY 
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dustry, with the exception of those 
outside the plants due to operation 
of delivery trucks and automobiles. 

In preparing the standard the com- 
mittee relied heavily on the work al- 
ready done by the industry in pro- 
tecting the more hazardous machines, 
Horizontal dough mixers and dough 
brakes, for example, are particularly 
dangerous. The large amount of work 
done in the past to provide satisfac. 
tory protection for them has been 
used by the committee. In general, 
the safety devices already in use 
have been recommended in the new 
standard. 

The growth and improvement of 
the industry was given special consid- 
eration by the committee, lest any 
provisions of the new standard act 
as a brake to engineering research 
and development. For this reason, 
the provisions of the standard have 
been put on a performance basis 
rather than on the basis of enzi- 
neering or design specifications. 

An original job of compiling data 
that had never been collected before 
was done by the subcommittee on 
ovens under the chairmanship of E. 0. 
Engel. Most of the ovens used by 
bakeries today are either gas-fired 
or oil-fired, and unless well guarded 
may be subject to fire and explosion 
hazards. Manufacturers of good ovens 
have provided safety devices to pre- 
vent explosions, but at the time the 
committee started its work there was 
little written information on methods 
of providing safety for ovens. 


Standard’s Recommendations 


The standard recommends that all 
new bakery equipment comply with 
the safety provisions and that all old 
equipment be modified to bring it 
into compliance. It recommends some 
leeway on old installations, however, 
to prevent undue hardship to the 
bakery owner, although it points out 
that it is not intended that a baker 
who has had a hazardous piece of 
equipment unguarded for many years 
should continue to endanger the lives 
of his workers. 

Commenting on the need for the 
standards, Armand Hecht, Hecht'’s 
Bakery, Bristol, Tenn., representa- 
tive of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers and chairman of the 
sectional committee on safety code 
for bakery equipment, explains: 

“Industrialization of breadbaking 
—said to save every homemaker at 
least two weeks time in every year 
—has brought with it the obvious ad- 
vantages of large-scale operations, 
but it has also brought some of its 
problems. Flour elevators, large-scale ° 
dump bins and blenders, huge si(t- 
ers, slicing machines, and mechanical 
dough mixers were unknown in the 
home kitchen. As in the case of any 
high-powered machine, their use may 
result in serious injuries unless they 
are properly guarded. Without ade- 
quate safeguards and careful training 
of operators, hands may be caught in 
mixers, men cleaning flour bins may 
be smothered by flour dumped on 
them, fingers pushing the last loaf of 
bread into a mechanical slicing ma- 
chine may be cut, ovens may explode.” 

Copies of the American Standard 
Safety Code for Bakery Equipment, 
350.1-1947, are available from the 
American Standards Assn. at $1. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED DISTRICT MANAGER 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Frank Sturm has 
been appointed district manager for 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Car] Fuller, local branch manager. 
Mr. Sturm has been with the Kroger 
company since 1931, and formerly 
managed a company store here. 
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O credit is due any company merely for 
having engaged in the same business for 
seventy years. But both pride and satisfaction 
may be taken in a record of seventy years of pro- 
ducing only top quality flours. In this lengthy 
term of years this company has been steadfastly 


devoted to the principle of quality first. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
_GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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TESTING and CHECKING 


Is the number one purpose of our Labora- 
OUR tory. We have all the equipment and able 


AQ Chemists needed to do every job of testing 
YEAR and checking necessary to maintain high 
quality and uniformity in 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bu. 
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FTC Limits Use 
of “Free” Offer 
in Merchandising 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission recently reversed, 
by a 3 to 2 vote, earlier interpreta- 
tions of the use of the word “free” 
in advertising and merchandising and 
drastically limited its use. The FTC 
now says that it is a violation for an 
advertiser to use “free” or similar 
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words in offering merchandise when 
the purchase of an article is nec- 
essary to qualify for the offer. 

The Better Business Bureau has 


announced that it disagrees with the. 


government group, saying that the 
use of the word does not involve de- 
ception “when the condition of sale 
on which it is based is made clear to 
the buyer.” 

The text of the most recent FTC 
interpretation follows: 

“The use of the word ‘free,’ or 
words of similar import, in advertis- 
ing to designate or describe merchan- 
dise sold or distributed in interstate 
commerce, that is not in truth and in 


A NHNOUNCINE 


NATURAL COLOR 


and 


FLAVOR 


Home-Style 
Flat Slice 


... for bakers’ pastries 








you fruit which: 


—tor appetite-appeal 


@ has good texture after baking 


@ is most economical to use 





THREE TYPES OF SLICES 


Three types of slices available—the vusval 
section, the home-style flat slice, and the 
new julienne cut. Any one of these will give 


@ has an attractive natural color and flavor 


@ bulks well for a generous-looking pie 


and “fresh fruit” flavor. 








HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 


INC., 





fact a gift or gratuity or is not given 
to the recipient thereof without re- 
quiring the purchase of other mer- 
chandise or requiring the perform- 
ance of some service inuring direct- 
ly or indirectly to the benefit of the 
advertiser, seller or distributor, is 
considered by the commission to be 
a violation of the FTC Act.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHARD ADELMANN ELECTED 

PHILADELPHIA — Richard Adel- 
mann, Northwood Bakery, was elect- 
ed president of the Master Bakers 
Business Association of Philadelphia. 
Other officers elected at the annual 








Conventional 
Sections 


New! 
Julienne 
Cut 


Sliced apples processed by the special ‘Roche’ methods* with 
Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C) before freezing retain natural color 


This frozen fruit has real, full-bodied, tree-ripe flavor. Your apple 
pastries will escape flavor-flatness and soggy texture found in heat- 
blanched fruit. There is no “off-flavor” from sulfur-treating. This 
improved quality is easily recognized by your customers. 

Ask your supplier for these superior frozen apples—in sections, 
flat slices, or julienne cuts—processed with Ascorbic, Acid by the 
‘Roche’ methods*. Further information gladly supplied on request. 


*These procedures, developed in the ‘Roche’ Laboratories of Applied Nutrition, 
are placed at the disposal of apple processors everywhere without charge 
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meeting were: George Frank, Frank’s 
Bakery, vice _ president; Gustav 
Woehr, Woehr’s Bakery, treasurer: 
Fred Weber, Weber’s Bakery, finan- 
cial secretary, and William J. Stiefel, 
II, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
reappointed secretary. Elected as di- 
rectors to serve for two years are: 
Frank Eberhardt, Logan Pastry Shop; 
Joseph Hier, Hier’s Bakery; Willy 
Rilling, Rilling’s Bakery, and Godfrey 
Stehli, Stehli’s Bakery, Willow Grove. 
L. M. Cleland, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., was elected an asso- 
ciate (allied) director. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Nabisco Constructing 
Large Houston 
Cracker Bakery 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — The “crack- 
er bakery of tomorrow”’ is being con- 
structed for the National Biscuit Co. 
on a 20-acre site at 6803 Almeda 
road. The company has not released 
any cost figures, but the Associated 
General Contractors news service 
has printed estimates ranging from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,060. 

The new bakery, covering more 
than 10 acres, will have 450,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. It will be 1150 ft. long 
It is primarily a 
one-story building, with mezzanine 
floors- where required and a second 
story over the main entrance for the 
offices of the Houston sales agency 
for Nabisco. 

Steel construction will be used 
throughout, with outside walls of buff 
facing tile. It will be a daylight bak- 
ery, with abundant light pouring in 
from the sawtooth skylights and side 
windows. 
fluorescent lighting. Special wash- 
able tile walls and hard maple floors 
will simplify cleaning. 

A straight line plan of production 
will be followed. All incoming raw 
materials are received at the rear of 
the building, over Missouri-Pacific 
tracks. The materials first go into 
automatic mixers, then into 400 ft. 
ovens equipped with the latest safety 
devices designed and built by Nabis- 
co’s engineering department. 

The length of each unit from cut- 
ting machine to packing department 
is 600 ft. The crackers and cookies 
from the ovens are sealed in con- 
tainers and conveyed to the shipping 
department at the front of the build- 
ing. At the left front are platforms 
for loading delivery trucks. 
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COTTON’S, INC., EXPANDS 





WITH NEW ORLEANS BAKERY — 


NEW ORLEANS — Mrs. Cotton’s 
Bakery, Inc., is the city’s newest in- 
dustry. The new baking plant will oc- 
cupy a square of ground bounded b) 
Jefferson Davis Parkway, S. Clark 
St., Dixon and Palmetto Sts. 

The company plans to engage abou! 
150 employees and utilize a fleet of 
40 trucks to handle local distribution 

George E. Pereira has been ap 
pointed general manager. He states 
the plant will produce over 300,000 
loaves of bread, as well as a variet) 
of cakes and rolls. Mr. Pereira wil! 
maintain an office at the present tim« 
at 942 S. Jefferson Davis Parkway 
He has been connected with the bak- 
ery business for more than 23 years 

Mrs. Cotton’s Bakery, Inc., is an 
expansion of Cotton’s, Inc., which is 
already operating plants in Natchez, 
Miss., Alexandria, Shreveport and 
Baton Rouge, La. 


At night there will be 
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75 Years of experience, continuous research 
and testing, and a generous amount of plain 
hard work have built CANNON VALLEY’S 
reputation for milling spring wheat flours 
that perform to perfection. 


) Like other Master Bakers, you too can pro- 
| duce high quality, uniform loaves in your 
| shop when you use dependable Master 
2 Milled CANNON VALLEY Flours. 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


“"MASTER MILLED’’ sprRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR © TELEPHONE MARITIME ° INVADER 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 67 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 gocd, 90 very good. 


1. As a prevention against mold, 
vinegar is used quite often in bread 
doughs during the summer months. 
True or false? 

2. When making angel food cakes, 
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best results are obtained by having 
the egg whites as cold as possible 
before starting to beat them. True 
or false? 

3. Egg whites are used in making 


hard rolls as they improve the eat- 
ing quality. True or false? 

4. Substituting about 20% yolks 
for whole eggs when making sponge 
cakes will result in producing a bet- 
ter cake. True or false? 

5. In ginger cookies, where crumbs 
are used, the results will not always 
be uniform. True or false? 


6. To make salt-rising bread, the 
baker should make his own corn 
mush. True or false? 

7. At least 6% dry milk solids 
(nonfat) is usually recommended for 
making quality white bread. True or 
false? 

8. Cane and beet sugar are about 


OT 











Your bread is on its own when it leaves 
the loading dock. And when it combines 
rich milk flavor, fine grain and texture 
with lasting freshness—qualities that 
BowMAN UPC* can give your loaf— 
you’re certain of salability. . 
The fine milks used in making 
BowMan’s nonfat dry milk solids are PRE- 
_ CONDITIONED to aid you in achieving quality 
control. You're more certain of normal © 
fermentation and smooth make-up in pro- 
duction. And loaves bake out normally 
to full-volume with a flavorful freshness 
that remains throughout the sales ‘cycle. 
Specify BowMAN UPC*—get all the 
helpful values of rich milk for your bread. 
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75% as sweet as corn sugar. True or 
false? 


9. A molasses cake having a pH 
below 7 will have a disagreeable gray- 
ish brown crumb color. True or false? 

10. When discussing 5 to 1 pack 
frozen fruit, it is meant that 5 lb. 
of fruit are used with 1 lb. of sugar. 
True or false? 


11. Replacing part of the hard 
flour with a weaker flour such as a 
cake or pastry flour, will help to re- 
duce excess oven spring in bread. 
True or false? 


12. Ammonia should not be used 
in making French doughnuts. True 
or fa'se? 

13. Excellent sponge cakes can be 
made by using powdered eggs instead 
of shell or frozen eggs. True or false? 

14. The humidity in the refrigera- 
tor, when making retarded rolls, 
should be about 85-88%. True or 
false? 


15. For the heavy types of rye 
bread, high speed mixers should he 
used? True or false? 


16. To replace 4 lb. of sugar with 
honey, in order to obtain the same 
sweetness 5 lb. of honey would have 
to be used. True or false? 


17. To obtain a lighter crust color 
on angel food cake, 10% of the sugar 
should be replaced with corn sugar. 
True or false? 


18. When making a glaze for rolls 
and coffee cakes, one quart glucose 
and one pint of water are brought to 
a boil. Replacing the glucose with 
corn syrup will produce the same 
results. True or false? 


19. When replacing shortening with 
butter in a formula, no adjustments 
are necessary. True or false? 

20. The addition of dry milk solids 
has no effect on the fermentation of 
a bread dough. True or false? 
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Rodent Control 


Featured in 
Fifth AIB Poster 


CHICAGO—tThe sanitation depart 
ment of the American Institute of 
Baking has released the fifth in a 
series of posters on bakery sanita- 
tion. The poster, titled “Eliminate 
Harborages,” is intended to remind 
bakers that rodents move inside when 
the weather becomes cold. 

The advice to “rout the rodents” is 
followed by instructions for keeping 
roving rats and mice out of the bak 
ery. An important step in rodent con- 
trol is the elimination of harborages 
such as piles of lumber, unused equip 
ment and infrequently-used pape! 
stock. Without harborages, the bak 
ery is unattractive to rodents. 

Rats and mice most frequently en- 
ter bakeries through Ioading plat 
forms and truck entrances. Broken 
windows also leave openings for ro 
dents. With proper precautions, thes« 
sources of infestation can be @Gon- 
trolled. 

In design, this poster is similar t 
the others in the series. The caption 
“Better Sanitation Means Bette1 
Business” appears on each poster 
These posters have been prepared 
by Edward L. Holmes, director of! 
AIB’s Sanitation Department, to be 
used as visual education material for 
plant employees. Further informa- 
tion about the posters may be had 
from the Sanitation Department 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 
W. Fullerton, Chicago 14, Il, 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF BAKERY ENGINEERS 


GUARDIANS OF QUALITY 











Your conferences show as milestones in the Progress 


of the Baking Industry. Your discussions review the 


past and outline the present. But more —you blaze a 


trail into the future along which Commercial Baking 
will travel to ever higher and higher achievement. We 
are proud that the ingredients we supply share in the 


responsibility for maintaining quality production on 


the high plane established by you. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 


YEAST YEAST FOOD 
MALT SYRUP ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
DRI-MALT CORN STARCH 





BAKERS SYRUP * JELLY 
FROZEN EGGS 
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Speakers, Branch Session Talks 
Scheduled for SBA Convention 


ATLANTA — A tentative list of 
speakers for the April 19-21 conven- 
tion of the Southern Bakers Assn. at 
Miami Beach, Fla., for which accep- 
tances have already been received in- 
cludes Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, dean 
of the speakers bureau, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, New 
York; Hugh M. P. Higgins, National 
Association of Broadcasters, Wash- 
ington; Peter Pirrie, editor, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; Dr. James Shelby 
Thomas, president, Chrysler Institute 
of Engineering, Miami; Rudy Gra- 
hamer, research department, Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., New York; M. F. 
Rodney, trade extension division, the 
American Weekly, New York, and 
Robert J. Alander, director, Miami 
Daily News, Miami. 

The retail-wholesale sales confer- 
ences of the four-point program will 
be held the morning of April 20. As- 
sociation officials emphasize that bak- 
ers interested in covering more than 
one of the meetings should send a 
suitable staff. 

The SBA Allied Assn. is planning 
entertainment to begin the evening 
of April 18 with a fellowship hour. 
A water show, a trip through the 
Miami waterways, a tour of the 
Charles T. Fuchs Holsum Bakery, fish 
fries, golf and horseshoe tournaments 
and the annual banquet are also on 
the program. Tickets to the activities 
are included in the registration fee. 

Delegates and their families will 
come to Miami Beach for the conven- 
tion of the Southern Bakers Assn. at 
the best time of year, residents of 
that city say. 

For the last 50 years, according to 
records of the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
the average temperature there in 
April has been 73.9 degrees—warm 
enough for comfortable ocean bath- 
ing, but not too warm for golf, tennis 
or a walk along the seashore. 

At that time most of Miami 








ALLIED PRESIDENT—Walter Kuc- 
kenbecker, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Kansas City, was elected 
president of the Midwest Bakers Al- 
lied Club at a recent meeting in the 
Hotel President. He has been active 
‘in the club since its formation, and 
was chairman of the last Christmas 
party, at which 45 children from the 
Gillis Home were entertained by the 
members of the organization, 


Beach’s 20 night/ clubs still will be 
operating, the dog track will be open, 
and deep-sea fishing will be at its 
best. All the resort’s entertainment 
facilities will be in full swing, but 
the winter season throngs will have 
thinned out, leaving hotels, transport- 
ation and restaurants less crowded 
than they were a month earlier. 
After the SBA business sessions are 
completed there are eight miles of 


seashore which is the resort’s great- 
est attraction. Other hours may be 
passed in sightseeing by bus, dirigi- 
ble or in one of the comfortab!e boats 
that take visitors through part of 
Miami Beach’s 20 miles of inland 
waterways and along the shores of 
Biscayne Bay, both flanked by the 
mansions of northerners who main- 
tain winter homes there. 


Charier boats with veteran guidcs 
may be hired to take convention visit- 
ors to the nearby Gulf Stream to fish 
for sailfish, marlin or tarpon or to 
reefs in search of snapper, snook, 
mackerel, sea trout and grouper. 
Those who want to fish on a more 
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modest budget may go out in the 
larger boats that take passengers 
for $3 each or may swing a pole from 
causeways and piers. 

In the evenings, visitors may take 
their choice of night clubs, dancing 
in the patios of their hotels or at- 
tending one of Miami Beach’s 19 
movie houses. Women—and men as 
well-—may shop on Lincoln Road, 
with its shops and branches of large 
New York department stores. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NABISCO DISTRICT MANAGER 
EVANSTON, ILL.—Webb Rogers 

has recently been made district sales 
manager for the National Biscuit Co., 
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It All Depends On 





Ever figure up what “Mrs. Average” is worth to 
your shop in a year? Do it—you’re likely to be 
surprised. You may find that she’s worth con- 
siderably more than $90. And if that’s the case, it’s 
dollars to doughnuts you’ve won her continued 
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patronage and good-will in the surest possible way 
—through selling her top-quality baked goods every 


time she comes in. 


Speaking of top-quality baked goods, have you 


You can’t buy a shortening that will do more for your cake quality... cake sles... tho profits ...than Sweetex! 





tried tempting “Mrs. Average” with Sweetex 
cakes? Here’s a drawing-card thousands of bakers 
have used successfully in the past 15 years. With a 
variety of these finer-eating, longer-keeping cakes, 
countless bakers have increased their cake sales 
50%, 100%, 200%—yes, even 400%. 


Your Viewpoint! ... 


A customer does look small if you see her only in 
terms of a single purchase of 45¢, 55¢ or 65¢. But 
she looks plenty big when you see her as a customer 
who spends $90 or more a year in your shop. 


If you’re not already a Sweetex user, try it. No 
other shortening can do more for your cake quality 
... cake sales ... cake profits .. . than Sweetex. 


Greotirtlamlle 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 


All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 
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with headquarters in St. Louis. He 
will have eight Nabisco agencies 
under his supervision, including Cairo, 
[iL, St. Louis, Decatur, Springfield, 
Peoria and Quincy, Ill., and Burling- 
ton and Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Webb 
has been with Nabisco for 14 years. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WM. J. STANGE CO. OPENS 
OAKLAND BRANCH PLANT 


CHICAGO—The Wm. J. Stange 
Co., manufacturers of seasonings and 
food colors, recently announced the 
opening of a branch manufacturing 
and distributing plant in Oakland, 
Cal. 
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The new branch is equipped: to 
blend seasonings and to warehouse 
the other products, enabling Stange 
to service’ west coast food processors 
more promptly than previously has 
been possible from the Chicago plant. 

The expansion of food processing 
operations in the west, coupled with 
transportation uncertainties, made 
the opening of a branch plant in this 
area desirable. Wm. B. Durling, presi- 
dent of the’firm, said. The coastal 
area is serviced thru four company 
sales representatives; C. A. Wood, 
West Coast manager; Bruce Durling; 

H. A. Wedin; and John Terry. 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—J. M. Laverty, 
Palmetto Baking Co., Orangeburg, 
was elected president of the South 
Carolina Bakers Council, Inc., at the 
annual meeting of the organization 
here recently. S. M. Lollis, American 
Bakeries Co., Anderson, was named 
vice president, and N. O. Smith, Co- 
lumbia (S.C.) Baking Co., was in- 
stalled as treasurer. 

Seven were placed on the executive 





CLM OOS 
Ve a -™ 
‘ “fs 


Trust Your Future to 


SWEETEX 


the “High-Ratio’” Shortening 


*“‘High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for 
bakers’ service; and, when employed by bakers, means that 
they have used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant 
to the ‘“High-Ratio” service. Procter & Gamble, makers of 
Sweetex, the “High-Ratio’”’ shortening. 


J. M. Laverty Elected to Head 
South Carolina Bakers Council 


board: G. F. Claussen, H. H. Claus- 
sen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga.; Lee 
Nason, Colonial Baking Co., Augusta; 
L. L. McKinney, Beckers Bakery, 
Spartanburg, S.C.; J. A. Arnau, Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., Greenville; J. F. 
Barnes, American Bakeries Co., Flor- 
ence; H. D. Schweers, Claussen’s - 
Bakery, Charleston, and F. W. Hol- 
lingsworth, Greenwood Bakery, 
Greenwood. 

S. V. Epps, Claussen’s Bakery, Co- 
lumbia, was elected recording secre- 
tary, and H. B. Stout, 200 Woodrow 
St., Columbia, was named executive 
secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED E. WRIGHT, JR., JOINS 
CARR-CONSOLIDATED SALES 


NEW YORK—Fred E. Wright, Jr., 
with 26 years’ experience in the mar- 
keting of food products, has joined 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. as east- 
ern division sales manager, succeed- 
ing Kenneth J. Pezrow, who has re- 
signed, it was announced recently by 
Earle H. Selby, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising. 


Coincidentally, Mr. Selby disclosed, 
sales headquarters for the eastern 
division are being transferred from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where they have 
been located throughout the com- 
pany’s 77-year history, to New York 
City, in offices now being selected, 
preliminary to more intensive cultiva- 
tion of the metropolitan and adjacent 
markets. 

Mr. Wright joined Carr-Consoli- 
dated from American Home Foods, 
Inc., subsidiary of American Home 
Products Corp., with which he had 
been associated since 1936 as New 
York district manager. For five years 
before joining American Home Foods, 
Mr. Wright had been a branch man- 
ager for Standard Brands, Inc. 





CLUB MANAGER—Miss Ruth Ann 
Smith is manager of the Hotel Presi- 
dent headquarters of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club, Kansas City. At 
the recent election meeting of the or- 
ganization, Miss Smith reported that 
the club had held 68 luncheons and 
dinners and had 897 hotel reserva- 
tions, in addition to hundreds of reser- 
vations for train, plane and theater. 
There were 2,582 visitors to the club’s 
quarters, she said. < 
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An Analysis of What Makes Wages 





ANY people are confused on 
M the subject of wages. Where 

do wages come from? How are 
they fixed? How high can they go? 
Some theorists have attempted to 
show that wages are paid out of some 
mysterious “wage fund” that in some 
unexplained manner suddenly comes 
into existence—a sort of inexhaust- 
ible money pool that comes out of 


* 
By Hanford Main 


President, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


nowhere. Socialists have claimed that 
everything that is produced is solely 
the direct result of labor, that labor 
should therefore “get it all,” and that 
it is being “exploited” by greedy 





capitalists. It makes a wonderful 
soap-box story for half-baked spell- 
binders. 

The plain and hard fact of the mat- 
ter is that neither labor as such, nor 
capital as such, nor management as 
such, is wanted for itself alone. 

Anything that is not wanted, has 
no value, and therefore can have 
no “price” or recompense. Labor, 





@ the day-after-day, year-after-year ad- 


herence to inflexible production stand- 


ards—in yeast strain culture, processing, 


ingredients, and handling—produces a 


compressed yeast of high-level uniform- 


ity and predictable baking response. 


By every standard of measurement, 
there is no yeast of greater uniformity. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Compressed Yeast * Active Dry Yeast * 
Enrichment Tablets * Baking Powder - 


Yeast Food + Malt Syrup * Frozen Eggs 


uniformity 






AED STAR YEAST 
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capital and management together are 
wanted, that is they have value, be. 
cause jointly they team up to produce 
commodities and services which the 
people need, and for which people are 
willing to pay a price. 

Certainly one important factor js 
the human energy, including skill as 
well as effort, that goes to produce 
those commodities or services. The 
recompense for that human energy is 
generally called “wages.” 

Another factor is the savings which 
are invested in buildings, machinery 
and equipment in order to produce 
goods and services. That is what is 
generally called “capital.” The recom- 
pense for capital is often called in. 
terest, or dividends which come out 
of profits. 


Management Essential 
A third factor, often overlooked, 
but very essential, is what for want 
of a better name is called “manage. 
ment” or “enterprise.” It is the role 
and function of management to fit to- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing analysis of “What Makes Wages” 
was prepared by Hanford Main, presi- 
dent of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., and 
sent last fall to the stockholders of 
that corporation with a quarterly 
financial report. Mr. Main points out 
the interplay of various factors aifect- 
ing American business, the interde- 
pendence of capital, management and 
labor, and the all-decisive role of the 
buying public. The amalysis makes 
good reading for all Americans. 





gether the other factors of produc- 
tion; that is labor, invested capital 
and the other things that go to make 
commodities and services, in the best 
possible proportions to produce in the 
most efficient manner. Management 
is also paid for the value of its serv- 
ices. In owner-operated establish- 
ments, management is paid out of 
the profits of the business. In most 
organizations today, management re- 
ceives its compensation by way of 
salary in proportion to the value of 
its services in the successful opera- 
tion of the company. 

Of course, the largest single item of 
these three factors is wages. The De- 
partment of Commerce says that the 
payment for human energy in 1946 
was 664%2% of the total cost of com- 
modities and services sold in America. 

But human labor alone, however 
willing and however skilled, can do 
nothing by way of producing any- 
thing if it cannot work in factories, 
on machines, in shops or even in the 
corner grocery store. Human labor 
alone and by itself, not producing 
anything, nor rendering any service, 
would not be worth anything, and 
would not be paid anything. There 
would be no wages without production 
of commodities and services wanted 
by the people able to buy them. 


- 


Production Necessary 

The savings of the people invested 
in buildings and machines would not 
be worth anything and _there‘ore 
would not be paid anything, umless 
those machines and buildings were 
actually put to use in the production 
of commodities and services, There 
would, therefore, be no interest or 
dividends on capital and no profit 
without the production of goods 
which are wanted by the people 
able to buy them. 

The same with management. Un- 
less it puts labor, capital and mater! 
als to work together for the procuc- 
tion of commodities and services, it 


is not contributing anything. Hence 
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h longer 


Thanks to the special Durkee Eonizing process, 
Creamtex helps you make tastier baked goods that 
stay fresher longer. 


In processing, Eonizing works wonders in improving 


Creamtex ... improvements that reflect royally 
in your finished goods. 


Eonizing excludes impurities present in atmospheric 
conditions . . . protects Creamtex from oxidation 
and any resulting off flavor. 


Right up to the final moment of packing 

Eonizing protects Creamtex. Just before the lid goes 
on each package, even oxygen is excluded from 
Creamtex. When you receive Creamtex, it is 
absolutely factory fresh. 


When you buy shortening be sure it is Eonized. 


EAMTEX 


THE ALL PURPOSE SHORTENING 
A PRODUCT OF 


DQurexee Famous Fooos 
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it is not worth anything. Therefore, 
there would be no pay to management 
if it did not contribute its share to 
effectively and profitably produce the 
goods which are wanted by the peo- 
ple able to buy them. 

So we see that all forms of com- 
pensation depend upon production, 
wages, interest and profits. These are 
the shares of the income which re- 
sult when people buy (consume) the 
commodities and services produced by 
those gainfully employed workers, 
gainfully employed machines, tools, 
buildings (which is called “capital’’) 
and the gainfully employed managers. 
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If labor gets 66%2¢ out of every 
dollar paid by the consumer for these 
goods, all the other factors, includ- 
ing rent, capital, management, prof- 
its and the compensation of the self- 
employed must come out of 33%¢. 
The government says that for 1946, 
“labor,” i.e. gainfully employed hu- 
man energy, got 66%¢ out of the 
sales dollar. Agricultural proprietors 
got 9¢, other self-employed proprie- 
tors got 9.3¢, rents received 7.9¢ and 
profits were 7.1¢. 

These profits include the dividends 
which were paid to stockholders, and 
which, for the country as a whole, 


amounted to 3¢ out of the sales dol- 
lar in 1946. Human energy received 
6642¢ compensation; invested capital 
received 3¢. 


People Are Judges 


In a free economy, where the peo- 
ple have a choice of how they will 
spend their money, the people will be 
the final judges of values. Unless we 
are able to maintain a proper bal- 
ance between the cost of each factor 
and the price of the final product, 
we will have “over-priced” costs, 
sales will drop, and the value of at 
least a part of the services going 





IF YOUR PACKAGES 
ARE LAMINATED 


THIS 


FOOD PACKAGE 








I$ 


T0 
PROTECT FRESHNESS 
AND FLAVOR 


IT HAS A GREASEPROOF, MOISTUREPROOF, SANITARY LINER 








Bakers of highest quality cakes, doughnuts, cookies, buns, sweet 
goods, etc., are now telling homemakers by this imprint placed 
on every package that the flavor and quality of their product is 
protected from bakery to home table. 


Laminated packages keep baked goods fresh longer and, unlike 
ordinary packages, do not rob them of moisture or shortening 


content. 
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into those products will be zero, and 
those who furnish those services will 
be unemployed. They will simply have 
“priced themselves out of the mar- 
ket.” 

Part of the job of management is 
to maintain that proper balance and 
avoid unemployment for men or 
machines. 

BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED CO. 
UNIT CEASES OPERATIONS 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The local bak- 
ery department of the Carr-Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co., employing 150 per- 
sons, has been discontinued, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by W. 
J. Smiegiel, manager of the depart- 
ment. 

The reason for dropping the bakery 
here, Mr. Smiegiel said, was that 
crackers and cookies could. be pro- 
duced more economically in the com- 
pany’s more .modern plants. 

All sales, office, shipping and deliv- 
ery personnel was not affected by the 
order. An effort would be made to 
place those employees wishing to re- 
main with the company in another 
plant of the organization, he con- 
cluded. - 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCK INCREASED 

AUSTIN, TEXAS—An amendment 
to the charter of the Texas Bakers 
Corporation of San Antonio, which 
authorizes the firm to increase its 
capital stock to $134,830, has been 
approved by the office of the Secre- 
tary of State here. 


In addition, the moisture-greaseproof liner provides complete 

sanitary protection. For carrier uses too, and for stacking, laminated 

bakery packages are much more satisfactory and substantial. 
Hold a lighted match under corner 
section of a package. If laminated, 
the protective liner will loosen and 
separate from board. 


Lamination also means better package appearance—which means 
faster turnover. Faster turnover of a better-kept product means 
increased sales and more profits with a minimum of returns. 


Laminated packages are made of 
highest quality paperboard, lami- 
nated to a greaseproof sheet with 
a combining agent composed of 
microcrystalline wax and other 
materials which create a firm bond 
and at the same time a moisture- 
proof barrier. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 
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111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 








SANITATION POSTERS — In line 
with the sanitation drive that is be- 
ing carried on by the baking industry, 
a series of posters has been prepared 
by Baker Boy Enterprises, Lancaster, 
Pa. While the posters are directed 
specifically to the industry, they are 
of sufficient general nature that they 
may suitably be displayed generally. 
In addition to the posters, bakers us- 
ing them receive a manual of sugges- 
tions for conducting monthly sanita- 
tion meetings with production em- 
ployees. 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL | 
Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois Container Corporation of America, Chicago, lilinois 
Empire Box Corporation, Garfield, New Jersey © Chicago, Illinois 
You can have this sales-building Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
seal printed on all your laminated United Board and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 
bakery packages—FREE. Easily 
printed on ends, sides, or bottom. 
Consult your carton supplier. 
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PRECSION... 





‘THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Som »years ago we sought a word to describe our methods and 
' products—a/word that would tell you what pains we take to make 


our flours excel. 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “precision” means uniformly-fine flours 
that have the right properties and the sagze properties whenever 
you bake with them. Our packages of “precision” are named 
Topper, Flaming Arrow, and Big Boy. 


Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. 
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Fleischmann Golden Glory” Showings Continue 
7 


* * 


* 


Film Shown in Schools Expected to Supplement Conservation Theme, BIPP Ads 


The 1947 record of showings of the 
motion picture “Golden Glory,” pro- 
duced by the Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., demonstrates 
that the nation’s educators are nutri- 
tion conscious and welcome the place 
of bread in the daily diet, according 
to Albert Pleus, sales promotion man- 
ager for the division. The film will 
continue to be shown in U.S. schools 


during the season when BIPP adver- 
tisements are breaking in national 
publications, and the picture, em- 
phasizing the nutritive value of bread 
and the “waste less bread” theme in- 
stead of “eat less bread,” is intended 
to add to the impact of all media, Mr. 
Pleus said. 

“Golden Glory” is an educational 
motion picture released by the 


Fleischmann division to promote fur- 
ther public acceptance of bread and 
baked products as basic foods, and to 
emphasize the importance of the 
American baker who supplies them. 

The movie was: originally released 
in a short 35mm version for theatri- 
cal distribution, and is currently be- 
ing shown in elementary schools and 
high schools in a half-hour 16mm ver- 








ke 


"t mask it. 









15K — 
READ FLAVOR 


j has a natural, palate satisfying flavor all 


. four doughs with HAKO-SHORT, the proved ingre- 
die t for quality control that helps preserve and hold the 
fing flavors of full natural fermentation in the finished loaf. 
_HAKO-SHORT gives your loaf the finer textured, soft 
and tender crumb because it controls the wider dispersion 
of the shortening in the dough, greatly increasing the effi- 
ciency of shortening action. Fermentation flavors develop 
naturally and are carried through into the baked loaf, 


‘unmasked by chemical action or unnatural gumminess. 


Use HAKO-SHORT for better breads that give con- 


/sumers real eating satisfaction. 
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sion. It was produced in Hollywood 
by B. K. Blake, Inc., producer of short 
subjects for Columbia Pictures. 


Has Commercial Value 


It has already had unusual the- 
trical distribution for a film largely 
devoted to emphasizing the excellence 
and importance of a commercial prod- 
duct. It has been shown in some 6,700 
theaters to a total audience estimat- 
ed at 45 million persons. 

School distribution of the longer 
version of “Golden Glory,” which 
tells a more detailed nutrition story 
of enriched bread and baked prod- 
ucts has been equally impressive. At 
the close of 1947, 2,548 school show- 
ings had been made to an estimated 
total of 332,337 students. 

There is no slackening in the de- 
mand for the film, the company said. 
A recent reminder letter to school su- 
perintendents in cities where “Golden 
Glory” had not yet been screened re- 
sulted in requests for showings in 
Hartford, Indianapolis, South Bend, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Newark, Lima, 
Memphis, Washington, D.C., San Jose, 
Seattle, Peoria and Akron. 

Such requests usually result in 
complete coverage of all the school 
population of a city. The Akron di- 
rector of visual aids said that the 
showings will include “The Akron 
public schools, Akron_ parochial 
schools and Summit County schools. 
The combined enrollment is approxi- 
mately 60,000 students.” 


Favorable Impact Noted 


Letters of endorsement from lead- 
ing U.S. educators indicate the favor- 
able impact “Golden Glory” has had 
upon the men and women who mold 
the minds of American school chil- 
dren, as well as upon the students 
themselves. 

Educators everyhere have taken 
over the fundamental facts of proper 
diet and basic foods and are teaching 
them to the youth of America, the 
company emphasized. “Foods like en- 
riched white bread, with a solid story 
of nutritive value, are receiving the 








HEADS OHIO BAKERS—C. T. Zoli- 
inger, Richardson Baking Co., Mari- 
etta, Ohio, was elected president of 


the Ohio Bakers. Assn., at that 
group’s annual winter convention 
held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in 
Columbus recently. William Moun- 
tain, Mountain Bakery, Toledo, was 
named vice president, and Fred Allen, 
Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, was 
reelected treasurer. Roy J. Fergu- 
son, Columbus, was renamed to the 
position of executive secretary. 
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KANSAS 







When we mill SUNNY KANSAS 
we concentrate on producing a 
flour that will give the baker the 
right results in his plant. And 
with SUNNY KANSAS those 


results are predictable and de- 







pendable day after day. Your 
bread will tell the story of the 
excellence of SUNNY KANSAS. 
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5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA > 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 



















Choose the Flour that Suits 
‘ Your Needs... 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 
—yet each one also solves special baking 
needs. Blended, milled from choicest 
Southwestern wheat. Lab tested and double 
checked in our own Baking Laboratory. 
“Ask for Acme."’ 


for better baking results 
Ask for 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








A SCENE FROM THE MOVIE—The above photograph is a scene from 
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the movie, “Golden Glory,” produced by the Fleischmann division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. The film will continue to be shown in U.S. schools this 
year, and is expected to lend added impact to the baking industry pro- 
motional program and to aid conservation. : 





recognition they deserve,” it said. 
“Particularly, when the story is en- 
tertainingly and interestingly told, as 
is done in “Golden Glory.” In this re- 
spect the film can be regarded as a 
tool that is helping build a foundation 
of life-long respect for bread and 
baked products as basic foods — a 
foundation that changing food fads 
will not be able to shake. 

“A widespread understanding of the 
importance of enriched bread and 
baked products in the daily diet is the 
best possible way to avoid wastage of 
bread. By emphasizing the nutritive 
qualities of bread—the essential food 
values it provides at low cost—con- 
sumers are taught to waste less bread 
—not to eat less bread.” 


Aids in Industry Promotion. 


In addition to its use in the promo- 
tion of bread and baked products, 
“Golden Glory” continues to serve as 
a public relations vehicle for the in- 
dustry as a whole. Together with the 
recently released sound-slide film 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








“America’s Biggest Business” it is 
said to assure the baking industry of 
an impressive and articulate voice in 
American schools. 

“Golden Glory” will be shown in 
American schools during the same 
months that the baking industry pro- 
motion program ads will be appear- 
ing in national publications. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











il ABORATORY SERVICE 





VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 


120 Se. LaSalle St. 





CHICAGO 3 ILL. 











Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





eat. 


6 e 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 2: Biiteinscrtaontion com 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 64-4412 & 64-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








Monroe, Mich. 
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USDA Support Plans to Purchase 
Honey, Winter Pears Disclosed 


WASHINGTON—Although only a 
token amount of money is involved in 
these days of billion dollar budgets, 
the principle and extension of price 
support operations of the federal gov- 
ernment in regard to farm commodi- 
ties again comes under scrutiny with 
the announcement that the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
plans to purchase approximately 12 
million pounds of honey. 

Honey, is not one of the so-called 
Steagall commodities and falls within 
the flexible procedure of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in regard to mar- 
ket purchases to provide orderly 
markets. 

Prior to the announcement of this 
action, representatives of midwest- 
ern honey-raiser cooperatives were 
in consultation with USDA officials 
and are believed to have influenced 
this action. No announcement is 
forthcoming concerning the disposi- 
tion of the procurement of this sur- 
plus commodity. 


Trade Surprised 


Quite apart from the merit of the 
immediate problem of the honey pro- 
ducers and their marketing problems, 
news of this action causes some sur- 
prise in general trade circles and 
causes apprehension as to how far 
USDA will go in price supporting 
operations. While this action is not 
called a price support program, it, 
like the procurement of surplus quan- 





* 
Wedding Cakes to 
Pacific Island 


* 


LONDON — Two five-tier wedding 
cakes, says “The Australasian Bak- 
er,” of Sydney, each 5 ft. 6 in. high 
and 3 ft. 6 in. wide at the base, were 
recently made by Ironside & Ironside, 
Ltd., Auckland, New Zealand, to the 
order of Queen Salote Tubou, G.B.E., 
of Tonga, an island in the Pacific 
Ocean. The cakes were for the dou- 
ble wedding of her two sons. The 
same firm made the wedding cake for 
the Queen herself 28 years ago. In 
keeping with queenly dignity that 
cake was bigger than her sons’ cakes. 
It was 8 ft. 6 in. tall and weighed 
500 lbs. The sons’ cakes are a mere 
200 lbs. each. The “offieial” wedding 
cake, made by McVitie & Price, Ltd., 
of Edinburgh, for the wedding of 
Princess Elizabeth, and which she cut 
at her wedding breakfast, weighed 
500 Ibs., while another very beautiful 
cake, made by Peek, Frean & Co., 
Ltd., London, weighed 600 Ibs. 

It was made from ingredients sup- 
plied by the Commonwealth coun- 





tries, the whole cake being edible | 


with no coloring used. It was in six 
ers, surmounted by a solid silver 
figure of St. George of England. It 
Was one of 12 cakes presented to the 
Princess, all of very high order of 
quality and artistic merit. One of the 
cakes, five feet in height and weigh- 
Ing 130 Ibs., was flown to England 
from Australia. It was a present from 
the Country Women’s Assn. of Aus- 
tralia, country women from al] over 
Australia having supplied the ingredi- 
ents. The cake was made by a Sydney 
firm and its six layers were packed 
Separately in sealed airtight tins for 
the flying boat journey. 


tities of dried raisins and other sur- 
plus dried fruits, has the effect of a 
price support program. 

One trade critic went so far as to 
classify it as an effort to attract sup- 
port to the administration from the 
farm voters in critical areas. With- 
out regard to the merit of this type 
of criticism, it does appear that the 
arbitrary power to act in this man- 
ner in the hands of a public official 
can be used for political advantage. 
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Another action of similar pattern 
is that concerning the -subsidization 
of diversionary shipments of winter 
pears to certain domestic markets. 
Production of winter pears in Oregon, 
Washington and California in 1947 
has been estimated by USDA as be- 
ing 38% higher. than that of the pre- 
vious five years. 

Prior to the war about 40% of the 
winter pear production went into ex- 
port markets which are now cut off 
through embargoes to protect dollar 
balances of the importing nations. 

The subsidy arrangement, amount- 
ing to 45¢ a box, concerns shippers 
who divert this commodity to certain 
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specified states. This action is the 
second of this type which bestows 2 
government financial favor on West 
Coast farm producers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LADIES AUXILIARY MEETS 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The ladies 
auxiliary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
staged a supper dance for the various 
children’s charities of the area re- 
cently, with 500 couples attending. 
Prizes were awarded to members of 
the organization, with Miss Delores 
Johns winning a trip to the summer 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. June 1. 








The way 
to Make 








Have you found the way to make even better cakes? 


If so, it is probable that your new and better cakes are being 


made with generous amounts of nonfat dry milk solids. 


Nonfat dry milk solids in your formulas 


@ reduces the cost per pound of batter, 


@ extends keeping time, 


@ improves taste and appearance, and 


@ increases the food value. 


To convince the homemaker that your cakes are better than 


she can bake at home, use generous amounts of nonfat dry milk 


solids in your batter. Other bakers have found it pays—and pays 


well! So will you. 


)RY MILK INSTITUTE, 
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EXACT | seeecetery setret te on 


: mill is reflected in exact 
| baking results in your plant 


Every facility for technical control in the milling of 
flour is used in our modern mills. A fully modern 
testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein 
hard wheat we use. is under constant operation: 
and a miniature bakery has been set up to 

prove the actual baking results. Here any set of 
conditions typical of your bakery can be. simulated. 
and a type of flour produced that will give you 
exactly the kind of results you want in the finished 
loaf. For further information about the technical help 
we can give you. contact one of our representatives 
or write or wire us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinntsora 


St. Louis Bakers 
Form Mutual Fire 
Insurance Firm 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Bakers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. has been 
set up by the St. Louis Master Bakers 
Assn., with a charter to sell insur- 
ance of any type throughout the state 
of Missouri. 

According to Otto Binder, commit- 
teeman of the St. Louis bakers as- 
sociation, 10 years of planning went 
into the forming of the new com- 
pany, which is headed by Joseph 
Matchatschek, president; Ed Schmidt, 
secretary, and William Hoerr, trea- 
surer. Ed. Marsh, veteran insurance 
agent, is acting as manager of the 
company, and Albert Schoenbeck has 
been retained as legal counselor. 

Mr. Binder said that many St. 
Louis bakeries have already taken 
out policies with the new company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR A. 0. MALMBERG 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club heard 
A, O. Malmberg, personnel director, 
Doughnut Corp. of America, speak 
on “Facing Employee Problems in 
1948,” at the February dinner meet- 
ing of 80 members held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt recently. Jack Nicholas, 
Doughnut Corp. of America, the club’s 
program chairman, presented the 
speaker. Anton A. Brunner, McCann’s, 
presided. ; 

Mr. Malmberg cited his recent trip 
to Mexico, when he traveled thou- 
sands of miles in five weeks. He said 
that the “baking industry in Mexico 
is all that it ought not to be.” Two 
of the largest bakery owners in that 
country said that their greatest prob- 
lem came from “wrong union think- 
ing.” Mr. Malmberg said a large 
market for American goods existed 
in Mexico. 

The spring Fun Frolic of the club 
will be held at Shannopin Country 
Club May 19, according to R. R. San- 
born, flour broker and chairman of 
the committee. 


Donald A. Battiste, president of 
the Bat-O-Lite Co. and vice presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Production 
Men’s Club, was present. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ZENO BAKERY RECEIVER 
TO OPERATE BUSINESS 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT.—J. Emer- 
son Kennedy, appointed receiver of 
the the Zeno Bakery Corp., by James 
Marro, referee in bankruptcy, recent- 
ly declared that he would make an 
“effort to operate and save for the 
community” the 45-year-old business. 

The company, setting up assets of 
$145,000 and liabilities of $118,000, 
petitioned for the protection of the 
court and arrangement with creditors. 


The business has been under the 
direction of Paul B. Zeno, vice presi- 
dent and son of the founder, E. W. 
Zeno. Willard Hanson, whose resigna- 
tion as president of Windham Na- 
tional Bank was announced recently, 
was president and administrator of 
the estate of E. W. Zeno. 

The company’s plant was destroyed 
by fire Dec. 24, 1945, a few months 
after the founder’s death. A new 
plant was built in the following year. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWO , KANSAS 























‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


M Wisdom 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOU 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St.~ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


» General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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A Mark of Merit 





SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 
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SHELLABARGER flour con- 

tract protects you in many ways 
... and one of the most important is in 
wheat selection. We have exceptional 
facilities for buying and storing su- 
perior wheats. The favorable transit 
position of Salina permits us to draw 
wheat from the entire Southwest. We 
operate 26 country elevators located in 
the best growing districts and terminal 
storage for 3,500,000 bu., equivalent to 
seven months’ milling needs. With 
these exceptional facilities, Shella- 
barger wheat experts choose the finest 
grain as it is available for your needs 
when you want it. 
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ARKANSAS 


The Ideal Bakery at Pocahontas is 
open under the management of Jack 
Pope, who changed the name to 
Pope’s Bakery. All new and modern 
machinery and fixtures were installed. 

The sale of the Crockett bakery to 
the new Devore Baking Co., Inc., Ft. 


Smith, has been announced by Irvin 
J. Devore, president of the new firm. 

Ewell Gray, Malvern, is building 
a donut and potato chip factory at 
his residence in that city. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Peggy and Bert Francis, former 
owners of the Butter-Maid Bakery 


at Kamloops have sold to Canadian 
Bakeries, Ltd. 

Lionel E. Drake has sold out his 
bakery business at Chemainus. 


COLORADO 


Goldie E. Conway, who has oper- 
ated bakeries in Denver under her 
own name for a number of years, has 








] Only pure milk from selected 
® herds is set aside for Borden’s 
Breadlac. The milk is pasteurized, the 
fat removed, then spray dried. All the 
quality and food value of the original 
skim milk is retained. 





2 Laboratory-Tested. Samples of 
* nonfat dry milk solids are then sent 
to the Borden Laboratory where they 
are subject to strict chemical and bac- 
teriological tests to assure purity and 
uniformity. 





3 Bakery-Tested. Samples are then 
* actually baked in bread under com- 
mercial baking conditions in Borden’s 
Experimental Bakery to assure baka- 
bility of each batch. Doughs are tested 
for absorption, acidity, fermentation 
and other good baking bread qualities. 





Loaf-tested! Finished loaves are 

* proved for appearance, flavor, 

bloom, texture, keeping quality. Non- 

fat dry milk solids that do not meet 

Borden Bakery-Test standards are 
never sold as Borden’s Breadlac, 








HOWL! When you dent: 
get the best: dy milk! 


OWL, SQUAWK, raise the roof, man, 
when you're sent any brand of 
nonfat dry milk solids . . . and you’re 
told it’s “just as good” as Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 


You know all nonfat dry milks are 
not alike! 


If you’ve ever had a batch of'nonfat 
dry milk solids that varied in quality, 
you know what a pixie it can be in your 
mix ... how you can get bread with 
wild breaks . . . bread that looks like 
imported Swiss cheese ... bread that 
you’d hate to have go to your custom- 
ers with your name on it. 


You can’t go wrong this way 


When you usé only Borden’s Bakery- 
Tested Breadlac, you get soft, silky 
bread—top-quality bread every time. 


Borden's BREADLAC 
eransebieeiis tennibic aay ee inal ele oni 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


That’s because Breadlac is tested for 
uniform quality. You get the same qual- 
ity, barrel after barrel! Remember, 
Borden’s pioneered in Bakery-Testing! 


$O HOWL when anyone wants to pass 
on any nondescript nonfat dry milk 
solids to you. 


You can get all the Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac you want! 


Order Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac through your jobber today. 
We'll see that you get prompt delivery. 
And remember, for best results, use 6% 
Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 





taken out a store license for a bakery 
at 1457 Pontiac St., Denver. 

Charles E. Cain and Charles A. 
Reynolds have sold the bakery at 
1111 Broadway, Denver, which they 
operated under the name of the C. & 
E. Bakery, to D. W. Brownfield. The 
new owner has changed the name of 
the bakery to the Brownfield Bak- 
ery. 

Francis Theisen is now operating 
Florence’s Bakery at 4990 Lowell 
Bivd., Denver. 

The Gunnison Bakery, Gunnison, 
has been opened by Lauren B. Water- 
man. 

Minka’s Bakery has been opencd 
at 401 E. Northern Ave., Pueblo, by 
Emil and. Mary Zigich. 

J. G. Seaborough has purchased the 
Tasty Pastry Shop at 809 E. 26th 
Ave., Denver. 

Mac’s Bakery, 1739 E. 3list Ave., 
Denver, is now owned and operated 
by Paul Wesley McIntosh. 

Henry Matthiesen has established 
the Thrifty Bakery at W. 29th Ave., 
Denver. 

John Camping has taken out a |i- 
cense to operate the Holland Bakery 
at 2250 Kearney St., Denver. 

The Dixie Cream Donut Shop has 
been opened in Montrose by Don E. 
Huntley. 

Carl D. Hudson has opened the 
Dixie Cream Donut Shop in Love- 
land. 


FLORIDA 


H. D. Cadow has opened a bakery 
at 207 Brevard Ave., Cocoa. 

H. Heminger is opening a modern 
bakery at Seventh St. and Jones Ave., 
Haines City. Part of the equipment 
has been installed and more will be 
added at a later date. 

Larry Simpson has purchased the 
Palmetto Bakery formerly owned by 
Harry Martin and will continue to 
operate it under the old name of 
Paul’s Bake Shop. 

Butter-Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake- 
land, has installed a new donut de- 
partment. E. E. Kelley, president, is 
also general manager of the Quality 
Bakers of America, Inc. 

G. T. Luke, who has been in the 
bakery business in Miami for some 
time, has gone to Orlando and opened 
the Bitz Bakery on the Orange Blos- 
som Trail. 

W. A. Nagel and son, Norris, for- 





ILLINOIS BAKERS SEEK 
LESS NIGHT WORK 


DECATUR, ILL.—The bakers of 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill, have started 
a campaign of education in that area 
to reduce the night and holiday work, 
it was announced by George Zellman, 
business agent of the local union. Mr. 
Zeliman said this campaign of educa- 
tion would be carried on among the 
people of Champaign and Urbana and 
they will be shown that as much fresh 
bread can be obtained regardless of 
whether bakeries work Sundays and 
holidays. Present work week of union 
members is 6 hours and 40 minutes « 
day, six days a week. The bakers 
work on holidays but have the pre- 
ceding day off. Mr. Zellman estim- 
ated that over half of the workers 
are on duty between 6 p. m. and 
6 a. m. which pays 10c an hour more 
than the day rate. 
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"Watson, I’ve Found it! 
... THE SOLUTION TO 
BETTER BAKING” 


The clues lead to only one answer—Russell- 
Miller Flours for all your baking requirements. 

We of Russell-Miller Milling Co. keep our 
own “Sherlock Holmes” crew on a constant 





watch for ways in which Breads, Pastries, Cookies and Cakes can 
be made even better. 

In the laboratories, skilled chemists examine and test every 
shipment of wheat—every phase of flour production, as a check 
on quality and uniformity. In the experimental bakeries all 
Russell-Miller Flours meet their final and most critical test. 






Let us end your search for the right flour for your baking 






needs. Our “‘sleuths” can provide the answer before you can say 
“Scotland Yard!” . 
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mer operators of a bakery in Lake- 
land, have gone to Tampa and opened 
Norman’s Bakery. 


GEORGIA 


Jack Pilkington has opened a new 
doughnut shop at 102 Memorial 
Drive, Atlanta. 

Bart’s Bakery, Savannah, has pur- 
chased new equipment in anticipa- 
tion of moving into larger quarters. 

E. M. McGregor, Navy veteran, has 
opened McGregor’s Bakery in Quit- 
man. Mr. McGregor had previously 
purchased a doughnut shop in that 
city. 
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INDIANA 


Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., has opened 
its fourth retail bakery at 914 E. 
63rd St., Indianapolis, and plans to 
open ‘two additional stores at 2406 
E. 10th St., and 5644 E. Washington 
St. 

Two apartment houses at 9 and 
11 Edgar St. in Evansville have been 
purchased by the Grocers Baking Co. 
of Louisville, Ky., which recently 


purchased the Feldman Bakery here. 
The two-story brick apartment hous- 
es adjoin the bakery, and the Louis- 
ville firm plans to use the property 
for future expansion. No changes 


{ 


within the two buildings are expected 
in the immediate future. 

The Columbia Bakery at 720 North 
Third Ave., Evansville, has been pur- 
chased by Walter J. Seil, of 1200 
South Evans Ave., who has taken 
charge. The bakery’s former owner, 
Fred Killian, had operated it for 
three years. Mr. Killian has been as- 
sociated with the bakery business for 
the past 16 years. 


ILLINOIS 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Neal, owners 
of Neal’s Tasty Bake Shop at Clin- 
ton, which was destroyed by. fire late 
last year, announced Jan. 27 that 


3 more packaging problems 





SOLVED 


with KiegeQs SPECIAL 








A. SOUP MIX 
Wax laminated foil and Diafane, 
Aniline printed by Cello-Masters, Inc. 
Packaged by Trans-Pac Services, Inc. 
on a Transwrap machine (Fin-Type). 


3. BAND-AID Adhesive Bandages 
Special heat-seal Opaque Diafane. 
Completely sealed. Printed by Riegel. 


Cc. VASELINE 
Heat-seal Pouch Diafane, Opaque, 
Gravure printed by Dobeckmun. 
on an ivers-Lee machine. 





NON-TRANSPARENT 


A FUNCTIONAL PACKAGING 
MATERIAL THAT’S ATTRACTIVE 


AND ECONOMICAL 


Here are three more of the strictly functional uses for 
_ Riegel’s Non-Transparent Diafane... available either 


printed or plain in many standard grades... or tailor- 


made to your specifications. 


PAPER CORPORATION 





342 MADISON AVENUE~-NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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they have leased another building, 
just three doors from their former 
location, and will reopen for business 
in the very near future. 

Allen’s. Bakery, Mt. Vernon, re. 
ceived minor damage when some 
cardboard cartons near the ovens ig- 
nited recently. 

Remodeling work at the Zion (TIIl.) 
Baking Co., operated by Richard and 
Gerald Leech, has been completed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Arman, own- 
ers of the Krispy Kreme Do-Nut 
Shop, have moved to a new location 
in Georgetown. 

The Purity Baking Co., Decatur, 
recently completed remodeling its 
plant and installing new equipment, 
work on which was started last April, 
In order to show the new plant to 
grocers, restaurant owners, route 
men and their families, four nights a 
week were set aside for the purpose. 
Later it was planned to have the 
general public inspect the plant. 


: IOWA 


The interior of the Norman Swen- 
son Bakery at Ottumwa was wrecked 
by an explosion apparently from a 
gas furnace which failed to set fire. 

Emilio Santi and Nadio Battini, 

two Italian-American veterans of the 
first World War, closed their bakery 
at Madrid, Iowa, late in January aft- 
er conducting the business for 28 
years. 
*Sam Marasco, owner of the Su- 
preme Baking Co., Des Moines, an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph 
Punelli as sales manager. He has 
been with the firm 17 years, and pre- 
viously was office manager. 

Joe Martin, who recently opened 
the Martin Donut Shop in Shenan- 
doah, has sold his business to Mr. 
and Mrs. Don Dreyer, who live south 
of Farragut. Mrs. Dreyer had been 
working in the shop. Mr. Martin’s 
plans are indefinite, although he 
plans to remain in Shenandoah. 

Jens Jensen has sold his Lawn City 
bakery at Cedar Falls to Chris Hein- 
ichen of that city. Mr. Jensen is re- 
tiring because baking affects his asth- 
ma. He and Mrs. Jensen will remain 
in Cedar Falls. 

Maurice Humke, of Newton, has 
purchased the Wigwam Bakery, Sac 
City, from Patrick Murphy. Maurice 
is one of the five sons of A. E. Hum- 
ke, of Humke’s Bakery, Newton. 

Guy Hughes, former owner of the 
Humboldt (Iowa) Bakery, has opened 
a Pastry Shoppe in Dakota City. 

John Saba, Holstein, has recently 
moved intg his new bakery building. 


KANSAS 


William Rupe, Tribune, Kansas, has 
established a new bakery in Leoti. 


LOUISIANA 
The building at 2610 Claiborne 
Ave., Shreveport, owned by O. H. 
Bushart and occupied by the Bushart 
Pie Shop, among other occupants, 
was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$18,000 recently. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Edward Klemm, who operates 4 
bakery in Lynn, has_ purchased 
Klemm’s Bakery in nearby Peabody 
from his cousin, Albert Klemm. 

Howard Whyte recently entered 
the bakery business by the purchase 
of Doherty’s Bakery, Danvers, from 
J. J. Doherty. 

The Towne Baking Co., a new Fall 
River wholesale concern, has taken 
over the plant of the Rousseau Bak- 
ery. Ralph Hall and Emile Rousseau 
are owners. 

A one-story bakery shop at 79 N. 
Main St., Webster, was destroyed by 
fire Jan. 27 with damage estimated 
at $10,000, The bakery was owned 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


The need for excellence in bread quality was 
never greater than now when the baking in- 
dustry must fight to hold the higher sales levels 
of recent years. Keep bread quality high with 
top-notch flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
has no superior in the production of a high 
quality, tasty loaf. 
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and operated by Frank Evanski at 
the same location for 35 years. 

Henry Chapin, who has been asso- 
ciated with Gregory’s Bakery in 
Melrose, has purchased Robb’s Bak- 
ery in Central Square, Cambridge 
from Harry Robinson. 


MICHIGAN 


Disbrow Bakeries, Morenci, which 
for 20 years has provided northwest- 
ern Ohio communities with door-to- 
door bakery service, has been incor- 
porated in Michigan with 1,000 shares 
of stock of $60 par value. The firm 
has headquarters in Morenci, Mich., 
and Defiance, Ohio. 
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MINNESOTA 


Rodger Jones, who has been em- 
ployed in the Howard Lake Bakery 
for several years, has purchased a 
bakery at Maple Lake. 

McCabe’s Bakery in St. Peter, 
owned by G. V. McCabe, was recently 
sold to Raymond Frey. Mr. McCabe 
has had the operation of the bakery 
for five and a half years after buying 
it from George Langguth, and Mr. 
Frey has been working in the shop 
since his return from service. 

Wilbur Elshoff has opened a new 
bakery in Rochester. Before his ar- 
rival in Rochester two years ago, 


Mr. Elshoff operated the Model Bak- 
ery in Huntington, Ind. 

Frank Sues has purchased Bob’s 
Bakery in Rochester from Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Merz. 


Wayne Rayppy, former owner of 
the New Bakery in Alexandria, has 


sold his interest in the business to ~ 


Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Kelley who 
have owned Kelley’s Bake Shop in 
Luverne for the past 17 months, have 
sold the business to William Dorn, 
Pierre, S.D. 

Frank W. Breneman, employed in 
the Hartz Bakery, Thief River Falls, 





POWER PLUS HEAD - 
SPECIAL PATENTED BEATERS - 


VARIABLE SPEEDS 
WIDER MIXING BOWLS 


For Prompt Delivery 
See Your Local AMF Glen Distributor 


or write the Bakery Division for Circular 120-3 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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for three years, recently took over 
the management of the plant, suc- 
ceeding Ed. Carlson, who last week 
assumed new duties as production 
manager for Sweetheart Bakeries at 
Fargo, N.D. 


MISSOURI . 


Mrs. Lillian Lester, who had been 
in the bakery business in Kennett, for 
21 years, recently sold her business 
to R. T. Drake. ; 

Henry Wehner, who had operated 
a bakery at Ste. Genevieve for 14 
years, sold the establishment recently 
to Tony Zarinelli, St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA 
Einar Sandstrom, a bakery propri- 
etor at Chadron for 14 years, and a 
baker for 41 years has announced the 
sale of his business to two former em- 
ployes, Mike Wright, Riehmond, Cal., 
and Duane W. Lyman, Denver, Col. 


NEW MEXICO 


A new sales room is being added 
to Orr’s Sweet Shop, Roswell, owned 
by Walter W. Orr, Wilson L. Orr and 
David E. Orr. 

Hogan’s Bakery recently opened in 
Albuquerque under the ownership of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Hogan and Mr. 
and Mrs. V. M. Bowman. Mrs. Hogan 
will have charge of the retail bakery 
division, with Mr. Hogan in charge 
of production. The Hogans formerly 
operated the National System of 
Bakeries and owned the Bowman 
Baking Co. operated by Mr. Bowman. 


NEW YORK 


A fire recently caused heavy 
damage to a Susquehanna Street 
building, Binghamton, which housed 
the DiLascia Bakery. Unofficial esti- 
mates of the loss range between 
$3,000 and $7,000. Anthony DiLascia 
is manager of the bakery. Both the 
building and contents were covered 
by insurance, firemen said. 

Fire broke out recently in the A. C. 
Schmidt Bakery, 150 Ackley Ave., 
Johnson City, when a newly-installed 
oven ignited floor boards beneath it. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the county clerk’s office 
for the Haviland Chocolate & Bake 
Shop, 398 South Park Ave., Buffalo. 
Partners are Francis A. Burke and 
Irving Bellows. 

A new bakery has been opened at 
115 Church St., Carthage, by Mitchell 
Wasik. Mr. Wasik formerly operated 
a bakery in Lowville. 

Extensive damage was caused to 
Alan’s Pastry Shop, 86 Genesee St., 
Utica, in a $400,000 fire which swept 
the downtown business section re- 
cently. 

Paul’s Pies, 1683 Main St., Buffalo, 
has been granted a building permit to 
make alterations to its building at a 
cost of $2,500. 

Fred Maier, operator of Freddie's 
Doughnut Co., 1655. Main St., Buffalo, 
has filed plans with the city for alter- 


REPLACED MORTAR AIDS 
IN RATPROOFING 
* 


ERIE, PA.—The new Housewife 
Bakery here has been hailed as 4 
model’ of ratproofing by Frank J. 
Grucza, city rodent control inspector. 
He called the store “airtight” against 
rodents. “On our rec 
said Mr. Grucza, “the management 
has made this store ratproof and 
insectproof. The walls were of ash- 
less stone and very poor mortar. To 
make the building ratproof, the walls 
were replaced with hard cement mor- 
tar.” 
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ONLY PAPER 
GIVES YOU ALL 3 


SANITATION 


Tough multiple layers make it almost impossible for 
infesting insects to penetrate St. Regis multiwall paper bags. 


This same rugged paper prevents rodent contamination. 


NO SIFTING 


The tough kraft paper of Multiwalls eliminates loss of flour 
by siftage. This means cleaner storage areas . . . and, vitally 
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important, it means extra bread. 


NO RETENTION 


3 This same protective paper does away with flour retention. 
: 3 3 No flour is lost, because it cannot cling to Multiwalls’ 
, smooth insides. More loaves of bread — when you stop 
this hidden waste! 


These are 3 of the main reasons why so many prominent men in the milling and 
baking industries say St. Regis multiwall paper bags are the best containers for flour. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE + NEW YORKIT7,N.Y. 





WEW YORE 17: 230 Pork Ave. + CHICAGO |: 230 We. Michigen Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. « SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Homilten St. 
OFFICES 1M OTHER PRINCIGAL CITIES =I CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
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ations to his building at an estimated 
cost of $9,500. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Joseph W. Swearingen has disposed 
of the Monroe (N.C.) Baking Co. here 
to the Monroe Bakery Co., Inc., a new 
concern, whose incorporators include 
Horace B. Clark, Jr., Jack L. Her- 
nig, Jr., and Mrs. Elsie H. Clark, who 
were connected with the bakery sev- 
eral years ago. Mr. Swearingen will 
operate the Variety Bake Shop at 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Drake’s Bakery, Wilmington, has 
been chartered to do a general baking 
business, the authorized maximum 









capital stock being $100,000 and the 
principals H. R. Drake, Minnie 
Drake and W. M. Drake. 

The Wildensian Bakeries, Inc., has 
received a charter to-operate a bak- 
ery in Valdese, the authorized capital 
being $750,000 and the principals 
J. P. Rostan, Sr., Earl Searcy and 
Silvio Martinat. ‘ 

The Variety Bake Shops, Inc., has 
begun operation in Charlotte. 


With an authorized maximum cap- 


italization of $100,000, the Dainty 


Maid Bakery, Inc., has been formed 
in Kingston by C. R. Long and asso- 
ciates, to deal in bakery products. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

Extensive remodeling and an addi- 
tion to the building is planned for the 
Downyflake Donut Shop in Bottineau, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Marchand 
recently took over from Ted Smith. 
Mr. Marchand will manage the busi- 
ness. 

OHIO 


Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Hayden, Toledo, 
have purchased the bakery at Grand 
Rapids. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene J. Smayda re- 
cently opened a new outlet at 714 Eu- 
clid Ave., Cleveland, their 12th store. 
Display counters were so arranged 
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it works! 


Request our representative in your area, or 
write us, to place your company on our stand- 
ing order list. This will insure your Enrichment 
requirements being taken care of with mini- 
mum inventory—put this job up to us. It’s 


automatic. 


Write us for authoritative published informa- 
tion about the importance of Enriched bread 


for good nutrition. 


Enriched bread combines good health with good 








MINNEAPOLIS 
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__WINTHROP-STEARNS’ Nation-Wide Service 


FOR BAKERS... 


Let Winthrop-Stearns’ representative explain 
our system of Enrichment inventory control— 



























oo PURE CRYSTALLiNe nadine . 
\u Special Markets Division am. Ps—For Fortification of 
yore Pure : 
wi WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. ilies Crystalline Vitamins in Buty 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. Vitamin Bs Niacin 
Use Roccal . powerful germicide to sanitize your Calcium Pantetheners Vitamin ag 
bakery. 
@ The businesses formerly conducted by Winthrop Chemical Company, AMINO ACIDs 
Inc. and Frederick Stearns & Company Division are now owned by ME Me 
Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 
"Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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that they make up four complete 
selling units. Customers at each unit 
have.a choice of everything in the 
store. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A new Housewife Bakery is being 
erected near the intersection of 7th 
and Erie St. in Erie. 

James B. Foulk has opened a new 
bakery on Main Street in Conneaut 
Lake. He has been employed in bak- 
eries in the area for many years. 
Mrs. Foulk is assisting her husband 
in the new shop. 

Karvel Bros. Bakery has opened at 
779 Keating St., Georgetown. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Tas-Tee Bakery in Mobridge, 
owned by Paul Breene, Bismarck, and 
managed by Cecil Stevens, has been 
completely remodeled and redecorat- 
ed, and is open for business. 


TEXAS 


The El Parian Bakery, specializing 
in pies, cakes, cookies and other pas- 
tries, has been opened in San Angelo 
by Ben Delgado. The bakery, located 
at. 2321 Ben Ficklin Road, represents 
an investment of $3,000, Mr. Delgado 
said. 


VIRGINIA 


Beck and Fields, Inc., has been 
chartered in Staunton to manufac- 
ture, sell, buy and deal in bakery, 
food, confectionery and dairy prod- 
ucts, with. a maximum authorized 
capital stock of $50,000. Michael Field 
is president of the firm. 


WISCONSIN 


Blake’s Bakery in Ripon was re- 
cently closed for remodeling, includ- 
ing the installation of new countert 
and display cases. 

George McDougall, Menomonie, and 
David Cronk, Chippewa Falls, recent- 
ly purchased the Durand (Wis.) bak- 
ery from Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lun- 
deen. 

The Hendriksen Bakery was de- 
stroyed in a $25,000 fire recently. 

Harlan Edwards, Waupaca, recent- 
ly bought the People’s Bakery in 
Weyauwega from Harold Roberts, 
who has operated the bakery for the 
past four years. Mr. Edwards has 
been employed at Hartman’s Bakery, 
Appleton. 

Stanley Sainer recently sold Sain- 
er’s Bakery in Madison to Frank Ku- 
bicek, one of Mr. Sainer’s employees 
for the past 18 years. 

The Clinton (Wis.) Bakery has re- 
opened, following repairs and - im- 
provements, including installation of 
a new oven. 


WYOMING 


Oscar’ J. Whitlock, who recently 
sold the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Wigwam 
Bakery to O. P. Hein, manager of the 
shop, has announced the sale of three 
other properties for approximately 
$400,000. The Wigwam Bakeries at 
‘Casper and Torrington were sold, as 
was the Dutch Maid Bakery at 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
TO TEST BREAD 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Dr. Oscar 
A. Burton, health officer, has an- 
nounced plans to make tests of bread 
to determine the vitamin values in the 
different brands being sold locally. 

He emphasized, however, that his 
survey is only in the planning stage 
now and that he must contact not 
only bakeries in town but also out- 


_ side bakeries which sell bread locally. 


Since the state sets up no stand- 
ards, he pointed out that he will prob- 
ably go by federal standards in de- 
termining vitamin values. 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 


HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 








ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 46 














‘Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W.J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
= 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
Established 1874 











. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 










1. False. It is used as a precaution 
against rope. Usually about one pint 
of 90 grain vinegar is used for each 
100 lb. of flour. 

2. False. Experimental work done 
with variouS temperatures showed 
that best results are obtained when 
the whites have a temperature of 
about 70° F. 

3. True. The addition of egg whites 
helps to produce a thinner, more brit- 
tle crust. 

4. True. The color of the crumb 
will be improved. A better texture 
will result and the volume of the 
cakes will be slightly larger. The 
cakes will also be somewhat more 
tender due to fat content in yolks. 

5. True. They will not be uniform 
due to variations in the type of 
crumbs used. It is best to run off a 
few cookies and bake them. Adjust- 
ments can then be made in the dough 
in order to increase or decrease the 
spread. 

6. False. It is much more conven- 
ient to purchase a prepared salt-ris- 
ing yeast. This type of yeast is made 
under scientific controls and will save 
the baker a lot of grief. 

7. True. This percentage is based 
on the flour. In some shops as high as 
12% is used. 

8. False. Corn sugar is about 75% 
as sweet as cane or beet sugar. 

9. True. If the pH is below 7 it 
would indicate that the cake is on 
the acid side. The cakes should be 
on the alkaline side. This is brought 
about by using soda in the formula. 

10. True. 3 to 1 pack would refer 
to 3 lb. of fruit and 1 Ib. of sugar. 

11. True. A stiffer dough will usu- 
ally help to hold down excessive 
spring. 

12. True. Ammonia has a tendency 
to darken the frying fat used in mak- 
ing French doughnuts. Baking pow- 
der may replace the ammonia. About 
2% times as much baking powder 
should be used to replace the am- 
monia. 

13. False. It is not possible to make 
good sponge cakes using powdered 
eggs. The drying process seems to 
impair the beating quality of the eggs. 

14. True. The temperature should 
be about 35-38° F. 

15. False. Slow speed mixers are 


_ recommended for mixing the heavy 


types of rye bread. 

16. True. Honey contains about 
20% moisture. 

17. False. The crust color would 
be somewhat darker as corn sugar 
caramelizes at a lower temperature 
than either cane or beet sugar. 

18. True. The names glucose and 
corn syrup are used to identify the 
same product. 

19. False. In order to obtain about 
the same shortening value, about 20% 
more butter than shortening would 
have to be used. If the butter contains 
salt, the weight of the salt in the 
formula should be decreased from % 
to % oz. for each pound of butter 
used. The moisture in the formula 
would have to be decreased somewhat 
as butter contains about 16% mois- 
ture. 

20. False. The use of milk solids 
in a bread dough has a slight retard- 
ing effect on the fermentation. In- 
creasing the fermentation time slight- 
ly, using more yeast or more salt, or 
making larger sponges wil] overcome 
this. 


¢ 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * - 


For quality bread production, you 







can depend on the safe, sure per- 
formance of these three distin- 


guished brands—milled right for 








the discriminating baker. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* * 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


























All Grades “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 
RYE FLOUR “BLODGETT’S” 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


LI MPANY —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
tata Be ryt FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





























—FLOUR QUALITY 
YOU CAN TRUST 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of SUPER-FLOUR, a 
fine short patent from selected hard 
winter wheats. The choice wheats we 
grind and the rigid laboratory con- 
trols we exercise in making SUPER- 
FLOUR give you this flour at its 
uniform best ... every day ... every -C.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
time. 

















THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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* DRINKWATER 
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the master bakers of the baker’s 

guild were careful to guard their 
profession from overcrowding. Indeed 
the young man who could complete the 
years of training required by the guild 
had to be a stout-hearted fellow. 


I: London during the Middle Ages, 


First, of course, he must become an 
apprentice and serve from two to three 
years in ‘a master’s bakeshop. But even 
when that was fimished the lad could 
not enter the guild as a master baker. 
His trials were only begun. He must 
become a journeyman baker and work 
in foreign lands for five years. Only then 
could he return to London and present 
his case to the guild. 


The reasons given for this rule by the 
guild were that there were many trade 
secrets to be learned in the bake shops 
of other countries and that actual ex- 
perience away from home was the best 
preparation for future master bakers. 
However, it was thought by many that 
this was to discourage young men from 
entering the trade and so maintain a 


BAKERY FLOUR ‘rigid control of the industry. 





THE APPRENTICE BECOMES 
A MASTER BAKER... 


Although some journeymen never re- 
turned, most of them did come home 
to London. When the young man re- 
turned, he at once presented his inden- 
tures and the records of his years of 
wandering in his journeyman’s book. 
But the way was not yet clear . 
there must be a vacancy . . . some one 
who possessed the baking privilege must 
die . . . before there was a place for 
him.-No matter the type of baking pre- 
ferred by. the young baker, he was 
obliged to enter the same branch as the 
master whose place he was to take. . . 
baker of sweets, baker of white loaves, 
baker of sour loaves, or baker of black 
loaves. He had no choice. 


His next duty was to prepare a feast 
for the entire guild. After this there 
was a trip to the town hall where he 
took his oath, swearing in a most sol- 
emmn manner to always bake enough and 
to give careful attention to both the 
weight and quality of his goods. 


Thus, the apprentice became a master 
baker in the London of yesterday. 


MORTEN MILLING COMPANY 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants «+ 


MINNEAPOLIS 








BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


THE ANCIENT MILL—The land surrounding this mill in the borough 
of Folcroft, Pennsylvania, has a history going back to 1663. The propert) 
is now owned by Sharp & Dohme, Inc., and is used as a drug farm. 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston ~ 
Omaha Enid 

Toledo Buffalo 


New York 


Columbus 


MILLING WHEAT FROM 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 





EVERY PRO- 


Ancient Mill 











vinced her husband had been lost on 
the trip to New York. Time passed 


OFFICES and no word from the absent Phipps. 
Nashvill Peoria 
Enid . Galveston Ca RURE:-SROS: RE TEP “It was nearly dusk one evening 
Serciness hy sons with whom he had been accus-_ when the ‘gude wife’ saw “The Dusty 
Buffalo Winnines’’ B. C. tomed to trade. Finally she returned Miller’ coming up ‘Muckinipattus’ 








to her home disconsolate, fully con- (Continued on page 74) 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 










































STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 


Wituam C, Enxg, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS wmillers are our preferred customers. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


einet Sacre WABASH ELEVATOR — 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange . New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Ml. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, M 
Duluth Board of Trade . > ig gla 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ’ Ww. rth, T 
New York Rubber Exchange Fort i, Sanne 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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Quality. Standards 


USDA Reports on Frozen 
Egg Inspection Procedure 





Fine quality frozen eggs are neces- 
sary in order to maintain the high 
quality standards of finished baked 
products, and each ingredient should 
be of the best possible quality. 

Frozen eggs represent a very im- 
portant ingredient in the average 
cake and many other baked goods 
which makes it imperative to require 
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a uniform quality product from sup- 
pliers. To insure obtaining frozen 
eggs of unvarying high quality, that 
will produce the desired results in 
finished products, bakers are advised 
to buy only those processed and 
packed under continuous government 
inspection. 

During recent years many of the 


egg processors have utilized the con- 
tinuous plant inspection service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
In order to qualify for continuous or 
resident inspection, the plant must 
meet rigid requirements as to facili- 
ties, operating procedure and sanita- 
tion. A government inspector is on 
duty at all times that the plant is in 
operation to observe the quality of 
the raw material and to check each 
step in the preparation of the prod- 
uct. He also checks sanitation during 
all steps of the operation. The fin- 
ished frozen product is inspected for 
quality and condition and if found 
to be satisfactory the packages are 


You can forget flour troubles when you bake REX and 
CHARM. These smooth-handling flours are milled 


expertly from the finest wheats having superior baking 


characteristics. Our location in St. Louis is ideal for a 


maximum range of wheat selection from the major part 


of the spring and hard winter wheat territories. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompanying 
article, from the Dairy and Poultry 
Grading and Inspection Division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, calls at- 
tention to official USDA inspection 
legend that appears on every can of 
government-checked frozen eggs. The 
shield contains a plant number and 
the lines, “USDA Officially Inspected 
—Egg Products,” and denotes that 
the contents have beem examined for 
conditions that can affect the color, 
texture, keeping quality and texture 
of baked goods. 





stamped with the official inspection 
legend. A certificate is issued showing 
the product to be satisfactory. 

As a quality control measure and 
as a further check against the per- 


_ formance of the product, various 


chemical and bacteriological tests are 
made by the USDA laboratory, which 
is also equipped to make color deter- 
minations. The cost of the inspection 
service is paid by the processor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FOREIGN SHELLED ALMOND 
PRODUCTION ABOVE 1946 


WASHINGTON—The 1947 prelim- 
inary estimate of shelled almond pro- 
duction in the six leading foreign 
commercial producing countries is 
75,100 short tons compared with 71,- 
700 tons in 1946 (revised), and 89,700 
tons in 1945, according to the U.S. 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. 

This exceeds the five-year (1941- 
45) average of 63,400 tons by 18%, 
and the 10-year (1936-45) average of 
65,800 tons by 14% and is the third 
largest output since 1929. The pres- 
ent estimate shows a substantial in- 
crease in production over last year 
for Italy, and a modest increase for 
France but declines for all other pro- 
ducing countries. 

Growing conditions this season 
have varied from very unsatisfactory 
in Portugal to very good in Italy. In 
French Morocco growing conditions 
were good until May when locusts 
practically destroyed the entire crop 
in some sections, The crop in Spain, 
Portugal and France turned out a 
little better than anticipated in June, 
while in Iran it failed to come up 
to expectations. The quality of the 
nuts for the entire group is about 
average but in minor producing coun- 
tries it is a little below. 

The 1947-48 marketing season 
opened with an estimated carry-over 
of 15,000 tons available in the six 
exporting countries or about 20% of 
the estimated production in 1946. The 
largest carry-over was in Spain 
where it is thought some 7,700 tons 
remained, and the second largest in 
Italy with 6,000 tons. 

The Mediterranean Basin export 
market for almonds during the 1946- 
47 season was not favorable. .Exports 
of all countries were considerably 
below prewar years. 

BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NABISCO TRANSFERS LAND 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. has transferred to 
the city of Niagara Falls a strip of 
land east of the adjoining Quay 
street, Clarence W. Greenwald, cor- 
poration counsel, reported. The strip 
runs from Erie avenue north through 
the New York Central railroad. City 
officials stated that the agreement 
with the National Biscuit Co. in- 
volved the transfer when the company 
requested that Ninth street, along its 
property, be abandoned. 
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EE TION CAMPAIGNS 
pL. HAT MADE HISTORY 


yar: 4a, 


THE victory of James K. Polk in 1844 
indicated the will of the people for territorial expansion. Texas 
was annexed immediately and admitted as a state in 1845. 

In 1843 —one year prior to the election of 1844—the oldest flour 
brand of Standard Milling Company was in use. Thus 18 years 
before the Civil War was the beginning of a flour mill service 


that has continued for more than 100 years of American history. 


Bas Ss Bes In recognition of continuous service to the American People since 1843 


this Centennial Anniversary Certificate was awarded to the oldest brand 


OF SERVICE of Standard Milling Company by the Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD coneins 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "NTS 
















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exwns Mriuime Co., Inman, Kan. 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 
99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 




















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Zs 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 













HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cance 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 

















THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


















Ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
















ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill 


” 
Quality Flour for Every Nead 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 







Flour Specialists ices” 
M. S. Brownold Co. 

















Kansas City Board of Trade 

St. Joseph Board of Trade 

1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
ansas City, Mo. 


Flour Mill Agents 
Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORE 80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
JOHN M. FLYNN Co. COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Cash Grain Brokers Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 






















BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
Ali Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


















We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 






































-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New Ragland ¢ Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Ancient Mill 


(Continued from page 70) 


with the flood tide. Shortly after the 
craft was moored at its accustomed 
wharf, Phipps entered the house and 
in his usual manner tossed his hat 
on the table, as if his absence had 
been no unusual event in his daily 
life, and asked, ‘Supper ready, 
Mom?’ 





Quite an Impulse 

“It seems that after the ‘Miller’ 
had passed out of the capes of the 
Delaware, Phipps on a sudden im- 
pulse, decided to sail for the West 
Indies where, selling his flour at 41 
large profit, he shipped a quantity 
of .rum and molasses for New York. 
At the latter port he sold the cargo, 
purchased grain and sailed for the 
‘Muckinipattus’.”’ 

From the same historian, who told 
how good a fiddler Elisha was, we 
learn the following about the mill it- 
self: “There being little water power 
in New Jersey opposite here, Jersey 
farmers brought grist to the mill by 
boat, in small sloops, shallops or sin- 
gle stickers as they were called. 
These were like the present oyster 
boats. The last part of the voyage 
up the creek had to be on the incom- 
ing tide, aided by poling with long 
poles. They came up into sail race, 
where there was a door into the mill. 
The mill homestead antedates the 
mill but how much we do not know. 
The homestead was built in two sec- 
tions, both stone, one covered with 
white plaster, the other of field stone, 
gray and bluish.” 

On March 21, 1812, Phipps sold the 
property to Halliday Jackson, the 
father of John Jackson, the Quaker 
preacher and founder of Sharon Fe- 
male Academy. Its next owner was 
Ephraim Inskeep, who purchased it 
on February 27, 1828. He named the 
mill “Glen Olden Mills” after his 
mother, whose maiden name was 
Olden. Then the old mill was modern- 
ized and the water wheel was re- 
placed by a turbine in 1866. Water 
came through a mill race, now a dry 
ditch, from a small pond and passed 
under the road through a pipe. 

At the death of Mr. Inskeep in 
1876, the mill passed by inheritance 
to Ephraim J. Ridgway. When the 
company purchased the ground in 
1894, the name of Ridgway stayed 
with it. Time took its toll of the mill, 
for in 1896 it was destroyed by fire. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWIN G. WHITE ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF WHITE BAKING 


INDIANAPOLIS—Edwin G. White 
has been elected president of the 
White Baking Co., succeeding -his 
brother, Russell L. White, president 
of the Indiana National Bank, who 
became chairman of the board of the 
baking company, it was announced 
Jan. 29. 

The White Baking Co. has plants 
in Dayton, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo., 
and executive offices in Indianapolis. 

Edwin G. White attended the 
Fleischmann School of Baking in 
New York in 1922 and was graduated 
from the American Institute of Bak- 
ing in Chicago in 1924. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Enigneers and an alternate gov- 
ernor of the American Bakers Assn. 
He was production manager of the 
company from 1926 to 1929, vice pres- 
ident from 1929 to 1943 and executive 
vice president from 1943 until the 
present. His experience covers 27 
years in the baking business. 





FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
° 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 





| KE LLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 


San Francisco 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC @XPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


Cable Address: “‘Dorrzacn,” London 
| (GLASGOW) LTD. 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | Cea pe 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, eager rt OATMBALS, 
62, Mark Lane, 
J bas 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
LONDON. B.C. 8 Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” 


Glasgow 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 | Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
“Famed,” London 


"ROBERT CARSON & co. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & co. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


17. Oorn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cabie Address. “Coventry.” London 





50 Wellington St. 


Cable Address: ‘‘DirLoma," Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPR1,"’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A BO 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & co. 
(cHas, E. FEAST. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 





GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & ¢LAW. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 23 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 


HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. 7 RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 45 Hope Street 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS IMPORTERS OF 


and FLOUR FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 


Corys’ Buildings ES ALSO AT 
37/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 x bs 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


DUBLIN 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Qables: ‘‘PutiiP,” Dundee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


F ENNELL, SPENCE & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLO 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, aig — = 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








Established 1885 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR MERCHANTS hise Mendiing Bahsev Gentries 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW, C.2. 


Solicit Correspondence From 
O. I. F. business much preferred. 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow } 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 


Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche ‘Bank 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C.-VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
i FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Bstablished 1874 “Visco” 


Cable Address: 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C., 


ee FLOUR IMPORTERS 


. 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 





Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v v. h. OSIECK & ee 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL.KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 





Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 


Cable Address: Amsterdam — 


All codes used 


“Osieck,”’ 
Minn, 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address; ‘FrLixcoHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘“‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


"VERHOEFF’S MEEL- IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahlsgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 


| 


Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York A.B.C. 5th Edition 


Riverside 1901 and Improved 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


Established 1881 
BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 


Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsehe Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE $317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Heavy Duty Mixer 


The Do-All mixer and blender, a 
heavy-duty mixer, is being introduced 
into the national market by the D. B. 
Lewis Co., Los Angeles, according to 
an announcement made by D. B. 
Lewis, designer and manufacturer of 
the new mixer. 

The main feature of the new mixer 
is a leak-proof packing gland which 
is said to make for wasteless and 








smooth operation. It has all welded 
construction throughout, and is 
equipped with self-aligning ball bear- 
ings. It is manufactured in sizes from 
100 to 5,000 lbs. in mild steel or 
stainless steel. Complete information 
will be sent on request by addressing 
D. B. Lewis Co., 3406 Avalon Blvd., 
Los Angeles 11, Cal. 


Steel Mixing Paddle 


A. new stainless steel mixing and 
stirring paddle with no cracks, crev- 
ices or seams is reported to be fully 
sanitary and able to meet all health 
and sanitary requirements, accord- 
ing to announcement by the manu: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


facturer, Nash Metalware Co., Inc., 
127 W. 17th St., New York 11. 

Said to be developed exclusively for 
the food handling and service mar- 
ket, as a replacement for wooden 
paddles, the Nash paddle is indestruc- 
tible in addition to its sanitary fea- 
tures. It has been approved by the 
New York City Department of 
Health. 

The paddle is made completely of 
Nash 18-8 Stainless Steel. Blade is 
tempered 14 gauge, 8%” long, 4” 
wide, handle of 1” seamless tubing, 
polished with end cap, welded and 
ground smooth. Sizes regularly car- 
ried in stock (length overall) include: 
24”, 30”, 36”, 42”, 48”, 54”, and 60”. 
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CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








March 2, 1948 


Special sizes and types are available. 
Further information is available from 
the manufacturer. 


Portable Edger 


Hard-to-reach floor areas in bak- 
eries, cake shops and other food 
plants can now be reached, it is 
claimed, by a new, extra-low port- 
able floor edger developed by the 
G. H. Tennant Co., 2530 N. 2nd St., 
Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

The new machine is said to have 
several exclusive features which 
adapt it to rapid low-cost sanding 
and finishing of bakery floors. Chief 
improvement is a conical cushion 
that takes a standard 7” flat sanding 
disc. Almost 100% dust control is 
likewise provided to meet bake shop 
requirements. 

The Tennant edger is built of alumi- 
num alloy, polished and comes 
equipped with built-in light, 25 ft. of 
rubber covered extension cord, large 
casters, detachable dust pipe and 
fabric bag. Dual motors are of uni- 
versal type for 60-cycle AC or DC, 
and have separate switches. Standard 
flat sandpaper discs, 7” diam. can be 
changed in 20 seconds without use 


of tools. Descriptive literature is 
available from the manufacturer. 
pH Meter 
National Technical Laboratories, 


manufacturers of Beckman _ instru- 
ments, recently announced a portable 
glass electrode pH Meter which com- 
bines accuracy and versatility with 
the convenience of full AC operation. 
Designated as the Beckman Model 
H Meter, the instrument can be 
plugged directly into any standard 
110 volt 50/60 cycle AC line, and can 
be transported from one location to 
another or installed permanently. 

The Model H covers the full scale 
of 0 to 14 pH and can also be used 
for making millivolt readings within 
the range 0 to plus-minus 410 milli- 
volts. Measurements of pH can be 
made to an accuracy of 0.03 pH unit, 
and millivolt readings to 2 millivolts. 

Changes in circuit constants, due to 
temperature effects, are approximate- 
ly 0.1 pH unit in the first hour and 
are negligible thereafter. However, 
any changes that do occur may be 
easily and readily corrected without 
recalibration to a buffer solution by 
simply pressing the button and turn- 
ing the Standardization Control knob 
until the needle matches the pointer 
position. 

Wide Versatility 

The Model H comes equipped with 
patented internally-shielded Beckman 
Glass Electrodes with integrally at- 
tached shielded leads to eliminate 
electrostatic interference. Each elec- 
trode is permanently sealed and has 
a sturdy immersion end made of spe- 
cial glass. Various types, shapes and 
sizes of glass electrodes are availabl« 
for the Model H to meet various oper- 
ating requirements — high tempera- 
ture operation, high pH operation in 
presence of sodium ions, direct immer- 
sion in sludges, abrasive earths, etc 
Electrodes are freely interchangeable 
and only a single buffer check at any 
convenient pH is required to set the 
controls when installing an electrode 

It has a power consumption of 35 
watts and is supplied complete with 
electrode support rod, electrode hold- 
er, Glass electrode, Calomel electrode, 
pint of pH 7.00 concentrated buffer, 
100 ml. saturated KCI solution and 
50 ml. Pyrex beaker. Detailed litera- 
ture on the Beckman Model H pH 
Meter may be-had by writing Beck- 
man Instruments, National Technical 
Laboratories, 820 Mission St., South 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Millis In the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











BQUALITY BAGS 


FULTON BAG & 


FOR 75 YEARS 





OF 0 a OD. Mey © @ Fe Fe 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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J. A. Lee Replaces 
M. Lee Marshall 
as AIB Treasurer 


CHICAGO—M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, has 
resigned his post of treasurer of the 
American Institute of Baking. Mr. 
Marshall requested he be relieved of 
his duties in this position at the Feb. 
18 meeting here of the executive com- 
mittee of the AIB. 

L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill., president and 
chairman of the institute’s board, ex- 
pressed regret that Mr. Marshall 


would be unable to continue to serve . 


in a position which he has held so 
long and -performed so well for the 
baking industry, and expressed satis- 
faction that Mr. Marshall would con- 
tinue to serve as a member of the 
board. 


Joseph A. Lee, vice president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
and a member of the AIB board of 
directors, -was elected unanimously 
as treasurer of the institute, to fill 
the unexpired term of Mr. Marshall. 


The. financial status. of the insti- 
tute and the budget for operations 
during the current year was consid- 
ered by the committee during the 
meeting. 

Approval of the financial state- 
ments for 1947 was voted, subject to 
certification by the accounting firm 
of Arthur Young & Co. 


Approval was given to a detailed 
budget for the operation of the vari- 
ous departments of the institute for 
1948 within the limits of anticipated 
income. The recommendations about 
the budget now go to the full mem- 
bership of the board of directors for 
approval. Consideration also was giv- 
en. to possible methods of obtaining 
funds to enable the institute to un- 
dertake additional programs of work, 
some of which already have been rec- 
ommended as desirable. 


The executive committee voted ap- 
proval of the publication and distribu- 
tion to all members of the institute of 
an annual report for the year just 
completed. This report will also con- 
tain statements of present activities 
and future plans. 


——"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


CENSUS BUREAU PLANNING 
' FOR NEW BUSINESS SURVEY 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census is currently undertaking 
planning and preparatory activities 
for the next Census of Business, ac- 
cording .to J. C. Capt, director. 

The last Census of Business was 
taken in 1940, covering the year 1939, 
and, under existing legislation, the 
next one is to be taken in 1950 cov- 
ering the year previous. However, 
Congress has had under consideration 
new legislation providing for a census 
covering the year 1947. Although it 
is no longer feasible to prepare for 
and conduct a 1947 census, adoption 
of amended legislation, to provide for 
a 1948 census, is a possibility, Mr. 
Capt points out. 

“The bureau is now seeking the ad- 
vice of interested and responsible in- 
dividuals and organizations to help 
in developing a census of maximum 
usefulness, as well as one which will 
impose a minimum reporting burden 
on the business covered,” Mr. Capt 
said. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 






“Golden loaf’ 


PENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
eakxe Crryvy , MINNESOTA 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





..- Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















SPRING. WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: An improved demand, es- 
pecially in the Southwest, coupled with re- 
duced offerings by mills because of slow 
flour production, has had a firming effect 
on millfeed prices the past week. There 
is no outstanding volume of buying, but 
most users allowed stocks to run low dur- 
ing the recent market rise and subsequent 
tailspin, and they find themselves in need 
of supplies for current use. Bran $61, 
standard midds. $63, flour midds. $66.50, red 
dog $69 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand very good; trend higher; 
supply Hight; pure bran $62, standard bran 
$61, flour midds. $66.50, mixed feeds $65, 
red dog $69. 


Kansas City: Demand is urgent from all 
sections of the country for shorts, and 
practically no supplies are available for 
nearby shipment. Bran is in fair demand, 
but by no means matching shorts. Offers 
of bran are somewhat freer than shorts, 
but flour mill running time has been re- 
duced to a point where mills are uncertain 
as’ to future or even nearby output. All 
buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis; de- 
ferred interest is lagging. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City: bran $60, shorts $71. 


Oklahoma City: There was an active de- 
mand for m,llfecds which closed from $1.50 
@7.50 higher, with the greatest increase 
in shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$60.50@61.50, mill run $64.80@ 65.80, shorts 
$69@ 70. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 


Denver: The condition of the millfeed 
market has shown little change in the last 
seven days. Vemand continues to outstrip 
supplies as mills are still running on a 
snort time basis. A general leveling off 
of the market seems to be in evidence. 
Quotations: bran $60, shorts $67. 


Wichita: Demand for bran is not heavy, 
with supplies surficient. Wemand for snorts 
is very strong, with supplies inadequate; 
quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $59, 
shorts $6/; bran advanced $2, shorts $7 
over prices prevailing one week earlier. 

Hutchinson: Retarded operations helped 
to snap millfeed out of the doldrums. De- 
mand was except.onally keen for shorts 
with the little pig season at hand. Bran 
also was strong, althouga failing to buige 
as greatly as sliorts. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $59@59.50, mill run $62@62.50, 
gray shorts $65 @ 65.50. 





Salina: Demand is good, with prices 
about $3.50 ton higher on bran and $7 ton 
higher on shorts. Bran supplies are ade- 
quate, but shorts are scarce. Quotations, 
bdsis Kansas City: bran $59@59.50, gray 
shorts $64.50@65.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran $65 
@ 66, gray shorts $73@74, burlaps, delivered 
TCP; $1.50 higher on bran and $7 up on 
shorts, compared to a week previous; de- 
mand good, no accumulation of production. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are ample. Bran $64, flour midds. $69@71, 


standard midds. $65@68, red dog $70@72. 


St. Louis: The demand is slow; offerings 
are tightening up due to light mill run- 
ning. Kran is steady; gray shorts are $1 
higher Bran $62.50@6%, gray shorts $68 
@ 68.50. 

Buffalo: This is a somewhat better, more 
confident feeling as to millfeeds in the 
trade as well as some indications that the 
market is firming up after the steady 
drop. Some buyers appear anxious to pro- 
tect their needs for the next few weeks, 
fearing the possibility of a further drop in 
millfeed output. Supplies are just fair. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $64@65, stand- 
ard midds. $63@64, flour midds. $67.50@ 
$68.50, red dog $67.50@68.50. 

Boston: The Boston millfeed market is 
extremely dull this week. Buying interest 
is at a low ebb and offerings at conces- 
sions on the prevailing quotations were 
virtually ignored. A slight price dip early 
in the week failed to promote any interest. 
Spring bran, middlings and mixed feeds 
are $1 higher. Red dog is unchanged. 

Most sellers report that their customers 
are working out their inventories and have 
no intention of adding to their supplies 
until some sign of stabilization becomes 
pronounced in the leading grain markets. 
Spring bran $71, middlings $71, mixed feeds 
$71, red dog $73. 

Philadelphia: Considerable spottiness is 
evident in the local millfeed market, with 
buyers suddenly buying modest amounts 
then holding back again. This, of course, 
represents an improvement over the ex- 
treme dullness which took hold-after prices 
reached record levels a short while back. 
Some of the purchasing is reported to be 
based on the expectations that the down- 
ward adjustment of quotations will cause 
a change in the plans which called for 
reduction of both livestock and poultry 
populations. The quotation on bran is $1 
higher than a week ago at 72@73, while 
standard midds. are unchanged at $72@73 
and red dog remains at $77@78. 

Pittsburgh: Although millfeed prices took 
an upward turn, buying continued slow. It 
was thought that when a price increase start- 
ed, buying would swing up. However, both 
retail and wholesale buyers are staying out 
of the market until prices stabilize. Quota- 
tions, f.c.b. Pittsburgh bran $70.80@71, 
standard midds. $70.80@71, flour midds. $75 
@76.80, red dog $76@78.80 

New Orleans: The upturns in millfeed 
brought out a greater interest than in 
preceding weeks, although purchasing was 
chiefly for prompt and March delivery, and 
only a few cars at a time. Feed mixers 
noticed a slight pick-up on sales, but their 
production is still off. There is more ex- 
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port interest and a good volume of in- 
quiries has been reported, but actual sales 
are rather light. Bran $66.75@67.50, shorts 
$74.75 @76. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was ner- 
vous and unsettled, with trades few and 
far between and nearly all of them on a 
spot basis. One buyer reported that he had 
quotations ranging from $61@67, delivered 
his plant on the same day for March 
delivery, and couldn’t figure out what the 
market was. A few cars of Montana feed 
were indicated at $67 for 16% protein, 
but buyers were comfortable, and with 
decreased feed business they were not in- 
cluded to buy ahead. The only purchases 
were of a fill-in nature. The California 
market was reported in a heavy slump as 
midwestern quotations dropped off $25 ton 
from the recent highs. Local price lists were 
$67 ton, sacked, Seattle-Tacoma. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary, with demand exceeding supply. A tight 
situation has developed because of the cur- 
tailment in milling operations, and buyers 
are on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills op- 
erated to capacity five days last week, 
however, and plants are booked into April. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $67.50, 
middlings $71.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Og- 
den; Denver prices: $72.50, middlings $76.50; 
California prices: $73, middlings $77, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles prices: 
$73.25, middlings $77.25. 

Portland: Mill run $67, middlings $73. 

Toronto-Montreal: Decreased production 
of flour means inadequate supply of mill- 
feeds to meet demand. Quotations: bran 
$51.25, shorts $54.25, middlings $56.25, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed demand _ continues 
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good and supplies are running short of re- 
quirements. Limited amounts are being feq 
in the dry areas of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and a fair share of the output 
from mills in the latter province are moy- 
ing in to the interior of British Colum- 
bia, wtrére grain and millfeed production 
is unimportant. Most of the output from 
western mills, however, continues to go to 
eastern Carnada. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.20. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 


Vancouver: The situation continues very 
tight. Another western mill has advanced 
quotations by $1, but mills are now selling 
mainly to regular customers and not in- 
terested in any new business. Dealers here 
are just getting by with their limited 
supplies since demand from poultry and 
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livestock breeders has fallen off ‘Sharply 
due to the high prices. Current cash car 
quotations: bran $50.80@51.55; shorts $52.80 
@53.55, middlings $56.80 @57.55. 





a 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Trade is very quiet. Pure 
white $6.45, medium $6.25, dark $5.45. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 20@35¢ bag. 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white $6.90, medium $6.65, dark $4.90, 
rye meal $5.90. 

Philadelphia: Bakers are continuing to 
postpone purchases of dark flour in the 
hope of being able ‘to acquire it later at 
prices under those now prevailing. Mean- 
while, they are working off present stocks, 
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consuming only minimum amounts of it. 
The census bureau report showing that 
output of this ingredient during 1947 was 
25% under that of the previous year 
caused a little concern over the supply 
situation but produced no improvement in 
actual demand. The quotation of $6.85@ 
6.95 on rye white is 15¢ sack under the 
level of a week ago. 

Chicago: Only a light business is being 
done in rye flour. Sales are few and in 
small lots only. Directions are only fair. 
White patent rye $6.50@6.59, medium $6.10 
@6.35, dark $5.09@5.75. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white pat- 
ent $8.70. 

Buffalo: .Demand for rye flour is slow. 
supplies are fair. Trend is firm. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.15, dark $5.15, me- 
dium $6.90. 

New York: Continued tie-up of the larger 


rye bakeries precluded any heavy buying 
of rye flour, and sales were light. Quota- 
tions: pure white patents $6.70@7. 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are as much 
as 15¢ above last week’s close. Demand 
continues light. There is a general lack 
of confidence prevalent among the trade, 
and buying is only for immediate delivery 
and immediate needs. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: rye flour, fancy white $6.80@ 
6.95, medium $6.55@6.70, dark $5.90@5.95, 
blended $6.55@6.65, rye flour meal $6@6.15. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





improvement in 
Quotations: 


Toronto-Montreal: No 
market for these products. 


rolled oats $4.15 in 80-lb. cottons; oat- 
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meal in 98-lb. jutes $5, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderate and small lots have 
been worked for export in the past week 
or ten days. Supplies are sufficient to 
take care of buying orders. Prices have 
firmed. Quotations Feb. 28: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.60 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. Oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.45. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.35 March 1; 20-0z. packages $3.35 
case; 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Feb. 19, 1948 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 9,000 my 441 279 
Churchill 110 es ae as 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 280 ae 428 


13,171 1,220 9,475 11,450 


1,907 





Totals 22,561 1,220 10,345 13,636 

Year ago 14,859 1,504 10,826 6,509 

Receipts during week ending Feb. 19: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,983 86 692 609 
Pacific seaboard. 1,093 te 17 10 
Other terminals* 30 36 15 





Totals 3,107 86 745 634 

Shipments during week ending Feb. 19: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 

Rail 2 

Milled or 

processed ... oe 53 88 

Pacific seaboard— 

Ocean — 88 oe 

Rail ee 28 32 
Other terminals* 53 os 40 47 


1 436 240 





Totals 1 644 408 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to Feb. 19, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 96,276 7,270 37,602 33,054 
Pacific seaboard. 23,446 oe 938 666 
Churchill 2,000 “ as és 
Other terminals* 855 3 1,034 2,714 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to Feb. 19, 48: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 88,159 
Pacific seaboard. 
Churchill oe 
Other terminals* 3,902 1,040 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


6,836 31,275 23,626 
- 1,133 458 
1 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 21, 1948 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore 72 e* es 
Boston on 
Buffalo 4 
Afloat pe +0 ee 
New York oe ee ee 10 
Philadelphia .... ve a oe 





4 aa 10 
Previous 4 1 


4 * 
Feb. 22, 1947 .... 1,144 561 1,276 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 21, 1948, and Feb. 22, 1947, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-—in bond—. 
Feb. Feb. 

21, 22, 
1948 1947 
6,123 643 


7American— 
Feb. Feb. 
22, 
1947 
45,927 
33,885 Su 
6,549 1 1,144, 
2,436 30 561 
19,648 10 1,275 
3,492 eee eon 
17,999 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Feb. 21 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 377,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 482,000 (332,000): rye, 118,000 
(none); soybeans, none (108,000). 


Flaxseed 


Soybeans 10,661 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
7 14 21 28 
Four mills 41,915 *45,567 *45,756 *32,721 
*Three mills. 
————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


VANCOUVER VISITOR 

VANCOUVER—A business visitor 
to the city recently was W. Henning, 
general sales manager for western 
Canada for Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd. He is now stationed in Winni- 
peg but formerly was located here in 
charge of the company’s British 
Columbia operations, 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Dollar Shortages Overshadow 


British-Canadian Agreement 


LONDON—Trade circles here are 
awaiting with interest the. outcome 
of the projected negotiations be- 
tween Canada and Britain in connec- 
tion with the extension of the trade 
agreement which comes up for re- 
view March 31. It will be recalled 
that in December, Britain agreed to 
pay $1.55 bu. for 1947-48 wheat and 
$2 bu. for 1948-49 supplies. At the 
same time Britain accepted the fact 
that she would have to pay increased 
prices for beef, bacon and cheese. 

The original negotiations nearly 
broke down on this latter point, and 
the British government would still 
prefer to make purchases of these 
commodities in sterling and soft cur- 
rency countries, Naturally, the main- 
tenance of the ration is of primary 
importance, but many authorities 
consider that the purchase of beef, 
bacon and cheese in Canada is a waste 
of valuable dollars. 

It is precisely this question of dol- 
lars which is now causirig difficulty. 
Some reliance was placed upon the 
possibility of increasing exports to 
Canada, but hopes have not been 
realized. At the time of the Decem- 
ber talks the estimated deficit to be 
faced by Britain was put at $145 mil- 
lion, of which $100 million would 
be met by drawing on British re- 
serves and $45 million from the Ca- 


nadian credit. Considered opinion 
is that the deficit will not. be much 
greater than originally estimated. 

The problem is bound up with the 
shortage of dollars both in Britain 
and in Canada, and it is appreciated 
that the difficulty does not arise from 
any lack of good will on the part of 
the Canadians but from sheer eco- 
nomic necessity. It is understood that 
Canada has approached the U.S. with 
proposals for the alleviation of the 
situation, but should no arrange- 
ments be possible, the outlook for 
Britain is black, responsible traders 
say. 

Suggestions have already been 
made in well-informed quarters that 
the Ministry of Food is making plans 
for a drastic cut in the ration in the 
event of a breakdown. At the same 
time, sympathy is expressed with the 
Canadians because the net result for 
them would be that their stocks 
would be thrown on the open market, 
with possible unfortunate repercus- 
sions on Canadian economy. 

If, therefore, the U.S. can help in 
settling the dollar hold-up, then the 
immediate crisis will be shelved. 
Failing the evolution of a satisfac- 
tory formula by the American and 
Canadian governments, the prospects 
of the delegation, scheduled to go to 
Canada within the next few weeks, 
bringing home an agreement are dim. 





Wheat Board Opens 
Second Quarter 
Export Quotas 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian wheat 
Board has advised all mills that it is 
prepared to authorize the sale of flour 

-for export to 51 different countries 
for shipment from the mill by June 
30, 1948. The list covers British West 
Africa, British West Indies, Leeward 
and Windward Islands, as well as the 
following countries: 

Azores-Madeira, Belgian Congo, 
Northern Brazil, British South Af- 
rica (Ships’ Stores only), China, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, French Guiana, French West 
Indies, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Italy, Liberia, Neth- 
erlands Guiana, Netherlands East In- 
dies, Netherlands West Indies, New- 
foundland, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Philippine Islands, Portugal, Portu- 
guese Africa, Salvador, St. Pierre & 
Miquelon, Venezuela, Eire, Norway 
and Switzerland. 


The trade is also advised that all 
orders must be made subject to con- 
firmation by the board and certifi- 
eates of the sale will be required. 
The quantity of flour sold to any 
destination may be limited, and no 


authorization will be given for the 
changing of any contracts either as 
to destination or time of shipment. 
The list is also subject to modifica- 
tion, according to the board’s instruc- 
tion. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS DOWN 


TORONTO—Freight assisted ship- 
ments of millfeeds in Canada for the 
first four months of the current crop 
year were considerably below move- 
ments during the same period of the 
previous crop year, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Late 
claims will necessitate upward re- 
visions of the current data but de- 
creased production of millfeeds will 
adversely affect shipments and it is 
anticipated that movement of mill- 
feeds in 1947-48 will be significantly 
lower than the level achieved in 
1946-47. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER BAKERS CITE 
“DICTATORIAL” DEMANDS 


VANCOUVER—The fight between 
bakery operators and the unions is 
coming to a head in this city after 
a series of clashes both in the press 
and the courts. One large bakery re- 
cently ceased operations on the 
grounds that it would not submit 
to union control of operations. 

Now the other independent bakery 
owners in Vancouver have asked the 
Deputy Minister of Labor for British 


Columbia to investigate ‘dictatorial’ 
demands by the Bakery Workers 
Union (AFL). The owners threaten 
within a few weeks to turn in their 
union agreements because “we are 
losing control of our own businesses.” 

Union officials scoff at the “dicta- 
tor” charges and point out only one 
firm has refused to sign the master 
baker contract. 

A brief presented to the labor 
minister by Frederick Kelly, chair- 
man of the independent bakers de- 
clared, “We feel it is impossible to 
carry on while we are continually 
being dictated to by the unions under 
threats of one kind and another. The 
independent shops now operating un- 
der union agreements are no longer 
able to operate what are supposed 
to be their own businesses. Unless a 
satisfactory separate agreement can 
be drawn up under which we can 
work, we must, in the course of the 
next few weeks, turn in our agree- 
ments en bloc.” 

Mr. Kelly claimed that the master 
agreement can only be operated in a 
company with unlimited capital. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH BREAD PRICES 
COMPARED TO OLD LEVELS 


LONDON—The British Parliament 
has been hearing some interesting 
comparisons in the varying prices of 
food during the past 27 years. Bread 
prices were included in the review 
and in 1921, according to John 
Strachey, minister of food, the 4-lb. 
loaf cost the equivalent of 23¢, drop- 


ping to 16¢ in 1938, rising again in | 


1948 to 17¢. 

Present day bread is subsidized by 
the government at the rate of $1 for 
each 280 Ib. flour. 

In 1812 bread prices were as strict- 
ly controlled as they are today, ac- 
cording to a document discovered by 
a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Bakers in Brighton, Sussex, 
although the prices received make the 
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modern -baker rather envious of his 
predecessor of a century ago. In Lon- 
don, the lord mayor was responsible 
for fixing prices in an assize court 
specially convened for the purpose. 
Then the quartern loaf, which weighed 
just over 4% Ib. was sold at 31¢ if it 
was “wheaten” and 30¢ if it was 
“household.” 

There were also penny, twopenny 
and threepenny loaves as well as a 
peck loaf weighing more than 17 ib. 
Sixpenny loaves were expressly for- 
bidden by the lord mayor’s edict and 
he further ordered that “wheaten” 
loaves had to be marked with a lect- 
ter “W,” the “household” loaf with 
an “H” and every mixed loaf with 
an “om.°? 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Indian Wheat Cror 
Progress Good; 
Food Stocks Shor 


LONDON—Wheat in the north- 
western provinces of India continues 
to make progress and there are, as 
yet, no reports of rust, which usua!ly 
begin to show at this time of ‘he 
year. Further rains are reported from 
the east Punjab, where the crops are 
said to be in average to good conii- 
tion. Sunshine is required in the cen- 
tral provinces, but prospects there 
and in Orissa are satisfactory. It is 
too early to give any forecast of the 
crop. 

Administrative difficulties, follow- 
ing upon partition are blamed for 
current shortages in the west Pun- 
jab districts of Pakistan while im- 
ports from Sind have eased the posi- 
tion in eastern Bengal. 

Main trouble spot of India is 
Madras Presidency, where the short- 
age is becoming acute and the cen- 
tral government is endeavoring to 
make up the deficit, said to be in 
the region of two million tons. India 
expects to receive 223,000 tons of 
foreign grain during February. 

Spring sowings of food grains are 
to be increased throughout the whole 
dominion. 

The Indian government is consid- 
ering legislation for the contro! of 
the futures market. There is no in- 
tention of suppressing the market 
because its usefulness is agreed. Any 
legislation will be directed towz«rd 
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the control of speculation. 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The first shipload of 
Russian corn arrived here Feb. 12, 
amidst a panoply of newsreel cam- 
eras, reporters and sycophantic Brit- 
ish communists, the latter doing their 
best to give the impression to the 
Russian crew that they were the sa- 
viors of Britain. In the opinion of 
responsible London traders, the na- 
tional press made too much fuss 
about the arrival of the first 8,039 
tons of the 750,000 tons of coarse 
grains—for the amount is but a drop 
in the ocean compared with the pre- 
war total imports from all sources 
of 4,261,000 tons. The quality of the 
consignment, as was expected from 
the propaganda point of view, was 
good but the trade does not like an 
agreement with a politically unsound 
country like Russia, coupled as it is 
with the policy of bulk buying which 


By George E. Swarbreck: - 





means high prices. British import«rs 
are not anxious for a long tem 
agreement with Russia, preferr'g 
to deal with more reliable countr °s 
where quantity and quality do rt 
fluctuate from year to year. Bu:i- 
ness and politics do not mix and the “e 
is still a feeling that the Soviet may 
back out of the agreement if the | 
litical field is not to her liking. 


xk*e* 

Attacks. on government bulk bv) 
ing continue. The London Sund2y 
Express has devoted its leader arti: 
on two successive Sundays to fla: 
ing the system, and says that t 
government should get out of tie 
commodity business and pass the jc! 
on to those who know their w2y 
about. Maj. R. H. Turton, memb 
of parliament for the agriculture! 
district of Thirsk, Yorkshire, said 
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Feb. 14, “Private enterprise that con- 
ducted the grain trade in the prewar 
period is held to be an out-of-date 
anachronism that the ‘enlightened’ 
socialists will never restore. But gov- 
ernment departments are slow and 
expensive shoppers. In the Argentine 
in 1947, while the Ministry of Food 
struggled and bought 80,000 tons, 
South Africa bought 350,000, abol- 
ished all rationing of feedstuffs for 
poultry in December of that year, 
while last summer Mr. Strachey 
proudly announced that he had 
bought all South Africa’s exportable 
surplus of eggs. What a pity he did 
not allow the grain merchants to 
buy the Argentine corn so that we 
could end feedstuffs rationing, and 
have an exportable surplus of eggs.” 


kkk 

The French inter-ministerial eco- 
nomic council has suggested that 
farmers be given a 75% reduction in 
“tax on land sown with wheat’in or- 
der to encourage more spring sow- 
ings. The French government will 
consider the introduction of a bill 
giving effect to this provision. 


xx** 

Sir John Boyd Orr, opening the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
conference in Cairo, said that the in- 
crease in population and the corre- 
sponding decrease in fertile land was 
as great a danger to human society 
as the atom bomb. The earth must 
double its production of most foods 
during the next 24 years to provide 
enough for all its inhabitants. 


kkk 

Eighty loaves were distributed free 
to the poor at Woodbridge Suffolk 
under the terms of a 210-year-old 
charity. The food ministry gave spe- 
cial leave for the bread to be given 
away without the surrender of ration 
units. 

Victor Joseph, a senior official of 
J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., London, one 
of the biggest baking and catering 
firms in the country, is to be the next 
president of the powerful National 
Association of Master Bakers, Con- 
fectioners and Caterers. Formerly 
manager of the Trocadero, London, 
Mr. Joseph is a great advocate of 
private enterprise and has been suc- 
cessfully engaged in putting trade 
views before the Minister of Food. 
Visiting the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller, Mr. Joseph de- 
lighted the staff with his ironic wit 
when discussing everything from the 
food trade to the digestibility of The 
Northwestern Miller and The Ameri- 


can Baker. 
xk 


British traders were shocked to 
hear that 2,500 tons of millfeed are 
used annually for the polishing of tin 
plate. Suggestions have been made 
that the straw from linseed could be 
used instead, because it is useless for 
feed and rots too slowly for litter, yet 
could be used in the polishing process. 


xk**k 
The Russians are to send 20,000 
tons of Ukrainian hard wheat to 
Czechoslovakia for seed purposes. 


xk 

Sporting James V. Rank, British 
flour miller of London names all his 
greyhounds so that they carry the 
initials of his firm, Joseph Rank. His 
dog Just Repent was beaten by a 
head in the race for the Waterloo 
Cup, thus depriving Mr. Rank of one 
of his three sporting ambitions, to 
win the Waterloo, the Derby for flat 
racing and the Grand National for 
Steeplechasing. The strength of his 
kennels and stables is such that he 
has every chance of bringing off the 
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treble. His two year old filly by Epi- 
gram out of Daring Miss has just 
been named The New Look. 


xk*k 

An outbreak of poisoning in Berlin 
has been attributed to black market 
chocolate manufactured in illegal 
kitchens beneath the city’s ruins. A 
suspected ingredient. is Russian flour. 
American flavoring and French sugar 
are other ingredients of the pseudo 
chocolate, which resembles a well 
known American brand in appearance 
and taste. The only way to detect 
the fake is by sampling it—and this 
job has been assigned to the German 
police. Reports say that there are 
now a lot of very sick policemen in 
Berlin. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Canadian Clearances 


of Wheat and Flour 
Below a Year Ago 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and flour of 19,635,- 
668 bu. during January, boosted total 
clearances since Aug. 1, 1947, to the 
end of January this year to 98,010,264 
bu., as compared with 110,519,523 bu. 
in the corresponding six-month pe- 
riod in 1946-47, according to the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. The Jan- 
uary exports for this year included 
4,460,517 bu. in terms of wheat, com- 
pared with 6,208,542 in the same 
month a year ago. 

For the six-month period, export 
clearances of Canadian wheat flour to 
all destinations were equivalent to 34,- 
657,479 bu. in terms of wheat, which 
is slightly better thah the compara- 
tive six-month total of 34,507,525 of 
1946-47. In fact, the August-January 
total of wheat flour exports is larger 
than any comparative total for at 
least five years. While total exports 
of wheat and flour combined were 
greater in the previous five crop 
years, wheat, rather than wheat flour, 
made up by far the greatest percent- 
age of the bulk total. 

During January the British Em- 
pire countries took 3,941,455 _ bu. 
wheat in the form of flour and 14,- 
491,951 as wheat, with 2,929,140 and 
14,157,895 bu., respectively, going to 
the U.K. alone. The remainder of the 
wheat total went to Malta, while 
the balance of the flour total was 
destined for 16 Empire countries. 

In the initial six months of the cur- 
rent crop year, August to January, in- 
clusive, British Empire countries took 
a total of 27,510,971 bu. as flour and 
58,005,950 bu. of wheat, with the 
U.K.’s share of these totals being 18,- 
122,926 and 55,791,286 bu., respec- 
tively. 

Foreign countries during January 
took 519,062 bu. as flour and 683,200 
bu. of wheat. The wheat was about 
equally divided between Belgium and 
the Netherlands, while the flour was 
divided between 30 countries. In the 
six-month period under review, for- 
eign countries have taken a total of 
7,146,508 bu. in the form of flour and 
5,347,835 bu. of wheat. 

In all, Canadian wheat flour ex- 
ports in the six-month period went 
to 65 different destinations, while 
only. 11 countries were destinations 
for Canadian wheat. 
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MRS. C. M. SNIDER DEAD 


TORONTO—Mrs. C. M. Snider, 
wife of the owner of the Snider 
Flour Milling Co., Ltd., St. Jacobs, 
Ont., died Feb. 22. Mr. Snider is im- 
mediate past president of the On- 
tario Flour Millers Assn. 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Millis Limited 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. — 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR”’ “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs” 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS FLOUR MILLERS 
bn — SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia’ OaBie Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 





—— 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Oables: “GuuTsn,"’ Melbourne 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jazcer Mime Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 























LUNCHEON GUESTS—Milton 8S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, was host to the members of the millers advisory 
council at the college, preceding a meeting of the council with the mill- 
ing department staff. Shown in the picture, from left to right, are E. F. 
Tibbling, General Mills, Inc., Kansas City; Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head 
of the milling department; C. E. Skiver, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., Manhattan; C. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson; Mr. Eisenhower; Jess B. Smith, president, Associated Mill- 
ers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; John W. Cain, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, chairman of the council; Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 
barger’s, Inc., Salina, and R. I. Throckmorton, dean of the school of ag- 
‘riculture and director of the agricultural experiment station. 





MORE BARLEY, QUINUA IN 
BOLIVIAN WHEAT FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—A recent Bolivian 
decree provides that Bolivian mills 
must incorporate up to a maxi- 
mum of 20% of barley and up to 
10% of quinua in the wheat flour pro- 
duced for the bakeries, according to 
a recent report of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Pre- 
vious figures were 10 to 20% of bar- 
ley and up to 5% of quinua. 

The Bolivian Ministry of National 
Economy is empowered by the de- 
cree to fix the effective percentage 
of this flour mixture periodically, ac- 
cording to the availability of the 
grains used. 

The decree, which also raises the 
minimum basic prices paid to farm- 
ers at mills for three grades each of 
wheat, rye and barley and two grades 
of unwashed quinua, states that 
while prices may be modified as wheat 
prices fluctuate on the world market, 
in no case will future prices be lower 
than those now established. 

Mills are required to buy the en- 
tire domestic production of wheat 
and rye from the farmers, as well as 
barley and quinua to the extent indi- 
cated in the decree, so long as the 
crop of these grains permits. 

The reasons cited for this action 
are the high and increasing prices of 
imported grains and the consequent 
necessity of increasing domestic pro- 
duction. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
1947 SALES SET RECORD 


PITTSBURGH—Net sales of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. reached a rec- 
ord high of $262,529,489 during 1947, 
according to the company’s final un- 
audited figures. The company’s sales 
in 1946 amounted to $184,660,940. 
Fourth quarter, 1947, sales were $65,- 
906,448 compared with $51,820,991 in 
the fourth quarter of 1946. 





INCREASED EARNINGS 
REPORTED BY MONSANTO 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s 1947 net earnings totaled $15,- 
561,228, an increase of $5,477,079 over 
1946, Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of 
the board of directors, has announced 
in his annual report to stockholders. 
The 1947 earnings are exclusive of 
any recovery of profits under use 
and occupancy .insurance resulting 
from the Texas City disaster. 

Exclusive of such recovery, the 
1947 earnings, computed on the basis 
of the number of both preference and 
common shares outstanding on Dec. 
31, 1947, were at the rate of $3.59 a 
common share. 

The report pointed out that the de- 
struction of the Texas City plant pre- 
vented most of the expected sales of 
the plant from being realized. 

Sales of consolidated companies, 
including domestic, Canadian and 
Brazilian subsidiaries only, were 
$143,403,161, an increase of $43,812,- 
371 over 1946. At the year’s end, to- 
tal assets amounted to $198,770,548, 
compared with $171,553,139 for the 
previous year. 
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J. G. MACDONALD ELECTED 
HEAD OF LEITH IMPORTERS 


LONDON—tThe Incorporated Corn 
Trade Assn. of Leith, Scotland, held 
the 57th annual general meeting in 
Leith Feb. 19 with the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. Frank G. Milne, presiding. 

After reviewing the work of the 
year, Dr. Milne attacked the expen- 
sive bulk buying policy of the gov- 
ernment. He referred to the indi- 
vidual outlook of the grain trade and 
said that flour milling, oatmeal mill- 
ing and ancillary trades were activi- 
ties which required specialized indi- 
vidual knowledge. He considered that 
their trade was one which would al- 
ways seek to evade the fetters of any 
politicalism, whether it be commun- 
ism, socialism, conservatism or im- 
perialism. Dr. Milne hoped that the 
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long established sanity of the “fu- 
tures” market combined with indi- 
vidualism would once again rank su- 
preme. 

The retiring president concluded 
by saying that the time had come 
when the governments of the world, 
along with a determinedly organized 
grain trade, should invoke the vision 
of the old Roman god Janus, who 
looked two ways at once—into the 
past to preserve the best of the old 
way of life and into the future to 
create new opportunities and new 
things for a better, more abundant 
new way of life. 

James G. Macdonald, John Herd- 
man & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh, was 
elected president for the ensuing year 
with an executive committee con- 
sisting of R. F. Heiton, McKinnon & 
McDonald, Ltd., Leith; John Herd- 
man, W. N. Lindsay, Ltd., Leith; R. 
W. McPhail, James McIntyre, Ltd., 
Leith, and James D. Martin, Edin- 
burgh. 
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UNION BAG REPORTS 
HIGHER NET INCOME 


NEW YORK—All-time sales and 
earnings records were reported by 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. in 1947. 
Net sales rose 42% to $63,511,527 
from $44,871,180 in 1946. 

Net income in the year reached 
$11,756,608, equal to $7.93 a capital 
share. This compares with $5,254,953, 
or $4.13 a share, in the preceding 
year. 

The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities was 4.7 to 1. Net work- 
ing capital was $14,744,380 as of Dec. 
31, 1947. 
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SAMUEL MAIRS NAMED 


MINNEAPOLIS — The election of 
Samuel Mairs, chairman of the board 
of directors of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, as a director 
of the First Bank Stock Corp. was 
announced by Augustus H. Kennedy, 





president, following the annual meet-. 


ing of stockholders Feb. 10. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
REPORTS INCOME UP 


1947 Total Amounts te $22,902,126, 
Compared with $17,162,294 in 
1946, Report Shows 


NEW YORK—National Biscuit Co. 
has reported that its sales and earn- 
ings in 1947 reached all-time highs. 

Net income amounted to $22,902.- 
126, compared with $17,162,294. Com- 
mon share earnings rose to $3.36 from 
$2.45 in 1946. 

Net sales increased to $263,893,660 
from $220,195,488, although tonnage 
figures were off from the year before, 
the company reported. 
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A. E. STALEY REPORTS 
RISE IN SALES, INCOME 


The increased price of corn and 
soybeans last year lifted net sales of 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. to $146,353,725, 
a 47% rise from 1946, the company 
has reported. 

Net incomes in the year rose to 
$9,491,266, against $7,660,559 in the 
preceding year. The balance of net 
was equal to $10.99 on the common, 
compared with $8.79. 

Total current assets were $43,851.- 
090 on Dec. 31, and current liabilities 
$19,675,688. This brought net working 
capital to $18,755,360, compared with 
$24,175,402 at the end of 1946. 
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OHIO GRAIN CONVENTION 
SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 3-4 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The 69th an- 
nual convention and exhibit of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Inc., will be held at the Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel here June 3-4, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
C. V. Thomas, secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

Leaders in the grain, feed and al- 
lied industries, as well as public and 
government figures will appear on 
the program, Mr. Thomas said. 














AIB EXHIBIT—The American Institute of Baking has been commended 
by the Bureau of Scientific Exhibits of the American Medical Assn, for an 
exhibit on enriched bread shown before the recent meeting of the medical 
organization in Cleveland. The exhibit emphasized the tremendous im- 
provement in the American dietary during recent years which has re- 
sulted from the enrichment of bread and flour, accomplished through the 
active participation of bakers and millers in this program for the better- 
ment of public health. A feature of the exhibit which attracted consider- 
able attention was the fluoroscopic viewing box developed by Dr. William 
B. Bradley, of the institute laboratories, for the purpose of quick differ- 
entiation of enriched from non-enriched flour and bread. Dr. Bradley is 


shown above demonstrating use of the fluoroscopic viewing box. 
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General Baking Co. 
Covers Grocery Field 


in Bread Campaign 


NEW YORK—tThe special cam- 
paign which the General Baking Co. 
is running on “Homogenized Bond 
Bread” during February and March 
is designed to make both retailers 
and consumers conscious of the 
bread’s success last year. It is a fol- 
low-up of the previous program in- 
troducing the loaf as one of richer 
flavor which retains its freshness 
longer. 

In addition to intensifying the nor- 
-mal space used in regular local and 
sectional grocery publications, four 
national trade publications are being 
used — Progressive Grocer, National 
Retail Grocers Bulletin, Chain Store 
Age and Super Market Merchandis- 
ing. The ad is also carried in three 
consumer magazines sold through 
chain stores—Woman’s Day, Family 
Circle and Everywoman’s—in the 
areas where this bread is available. 
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SOUTHWEST BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS CONVENTION IN MAY 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—The sec- 
ond annual convention of the South- 
west Bakers Assn., composed of bak- 
ery operators in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and west Texas and allied trades 
representatives serving this territory, 
will be held at the La Caverna Hotel 
in Carlsbad, N.M., May 22-24 this 
year. 

Dates for the convention were set 
at an executive committee meeting 
held Feb. 21 in Carlsbad. Approxi- 
mately 150 bakers, allied tradesmen 
and their wives are expected to at- 
tend. 

Gene Craig, Mead’s Bakery, El 
Paso, Texas, president of the associa- 
tion, has announced the following 
convention appointments: 

Convention chairman, Joe Trout, 
Sunlite Bakery, Carlsbad; co-chair- 
man, Clyde Carr, Holsum Baking Co., 
Carlsbad. 

Program chairman,. E. P. Mead, 
Mead Baking Co., Abilene, Texas; co- 
chairman, J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore 
Sales Co., Albuquerque, N.M. 

Registration chairman, W. J. Hoef- 
ler, Purity Baking Co., El Paso; co- 
chairman, Mrs. Hoefler. 

Ladies committee chairman, Mrs. 
Clyde Carr. 

Retail division chairman, Charles 
Hyde, Batrite Bakery, Santa Fe, N.M. 

The program will feature nation- 
ally known speakers, Mr. Craig said, 
and there will be plenty of enter- 
tainment for delegates and their 
wives during the three days of the 
convention. Entertainment for the 
ladies will include a trip through the 
Carlsbad Caverns, 20 miles from the 
city. The annual banquet and dance 
will be held on the first night of the 
convention, following election of offi- 
cers, at the Crawford Hotel. 

In connection with the corivention 
it is planned to have competitive dis- 
plays of bakery products, a cake dec- 
orating demonstration and a retail 
bakers’ round table session. 

Attending the Feb. 21 meeting, in 
addition to Mr. Craig, were: Jack 
Howard, Rainbo Baking Co., Albu- 
querque, past president of the asso- 
ciation; Jim Frost, Monahans City 
Bakery, Monahans, Texas, first vice 
president for West Texas; W. J. 
Hoefler, Purity Baking Co., El Paso; 
Gene Reischman, Holsum Baking Co., 
Roswell, and C. R. Rowley, Rowley’s 
Bakery, Santa Fe, N.M., district gov- 
ernors; Clyde Carr -and Joe Trout, 
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Carlsbad; Joe May, Engelhart Bak- 
ing Co., Albuquerque; Kenneth A. 
Hopkins, Standard Brands, Inc., J. E. 
Cloud, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and J. 
R. L. Kilgore, all of Albuquerque, and 
Fremont Kutnewsky, Albuquerque, 
secretary of the association. 
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REFRESHER COURSE DRAWS 
INTEREST IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA—The eight-week 
advanced refresher course on large 
scale bread, rolls and sweet goods 
production being sponsored here by 
the Philadelphia Bakers Club, the 


Mee Ke G 





that assures smooth, accurate performance, 
exceptional operating convenience and negli- 
gible maintenance costs, you'll find the answer 


in the American line. 


Proven advantages include the amazingly 


If your bakery is seeking make-up equipment 


Philadelphia Production Men’s Club 
and the Philadelphia Master Bakers 
Business Assn. is meeting with sub- 
stantial interest. Lecture demonstra- 
tions by authorities on every stage of 
production and on ingredients have 
given production superintendents, 
foremen and others who are interest- 
ed an unusual opportunity. 

The facilities of the bakery depart- 
ment of Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
Technical School are being utilized. 
Richards J. Conly, chairman of the 
bread and rolls course, and J. E. Car- 
den, chairman of the sweet goods 
course, have prepared an excellent 
program. 
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The course began Feb. 17, and will 
run two nights a week continuously 
for eight weeks, except during the 
week of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers convention in Chicago. 
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EXCHANGE BOARD NAMED 


PHILADELPHIA — The Commer- 
cial Exchange of Philadelphia has 
named a five-man board to serve as 
its flour trade committee for the 
‘ensuing year. John H. Frazier, man- 
aging director of the organization, 
reports that the group is made up of 
James R. Affleck, R. Newton Brey, 
Joseph L. Carroll, A. B. Dickerson 
and Harry N. Bernheimer. 





to SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE, 


LOWER COSTS, LONGER LIFE... 


accurate scaling of American Dividers that 


avoids losses due to variations in weights; the 


perfect, even sealing action of American 
Rounders with almost power-free operation; 
the clean, accurately controlled action of the 
American Dry Belt Proofer and its adapta- 


bility to any layout. 




















The result is the production of better breads 
at a lower cost. It may well be the key to 
additional profits for your bakery, too. Write 


today for complete information on this world 


renowned American equipment. 


1600 South Kingshighway Blvd. . 


St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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ASBE Releases 
Bulletin on 
Bread Molders 


CHICAGO—At the 23rd annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers in March, 1947, one 
session was devoted to bakery equip- 
ment. Several speakers on this ses- 
sion began their talks with the “We 
are not satisfied” point of view. 

The purpose of this approach was 
to attempt to get bakers to tell 
equipment manufacturers what there 
was about present bakery equipment 
that did not measure up to the needs 
of the bakers in the hope that the 
machinery designer might be able 
to incorporate some of the sugges- 
tions into new design, the association 
said recently. The discussion of this 
subject relating to bread molders was 
handled by Fred Chamberlain, Tulsa, 
Okla., then with the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. His paper in the form of a 
two-page mimeographed bulletin has 
been recently sent to all members of 
the society. It covers the present four 
types of molders in common use and 
the faults, from the bakers’ point of 
view, of each. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, sb. | avdicoRY of tne troPage bulletin ds 


E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Ill, if a 3¢ stamped addressed en- 
velope is enclosed. 
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USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 1,937,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON—January deliver- 
ies of grain and grain products made 
up 1,937 million pounds of the 2,586 
million pounds of food and agricul- 
tural commodities delivered by the 


; ' ae U.S. Department of Agriculture dur- 
Beardstown SE  Dativeries 
i be Deliveries to the Department of 
3 mn oa ae the Army, largely for civilian relief 
° If ~* Sue : feeding in occupied areas, included 
df; ee 790 million pounds of wheat, 99 mil- 
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lion pounds of flour and 42 million 


SCHULTZ,BAUJAN&CO. | con ie ie pounds of oats. 
; inci , : Initial deliveries under the U.S. 
BEARDSTOWN, EA4t.1& 75 ILLINOIS ; ’ re foreign aid program consisted of 485 






million pounds of wheat and 149 mil- 
lion pounds of flour. Deliveries to cash 
paying foreign governments included 
214 million pounds of wheat. 
Deliveries to foreign countries re- 
ceiving food and agricultural products 
under the U.S. foreign relief program 
included 55 million pounds of wheat; 
29 million, flour; 16 million, break- 
fast cereals; over 2 million pounds 
of macaroni and spaghetti. Deliveries 
of 61 million pounds of wheat and 49 


Mill and Elevator Insurance million pounds of flour were made 


under the Greek-Turkish aid program. 


BREAD FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


4,000 CWT. FLOUR DAILY .. ONE MILLION BUSHEL STORAGE 











of all kinds ——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
CONSULTANT FIRM FORMED 
MARSH & McLENNAN BY RUSSELL W. VARNEY 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING NEW YORK—Russell W. Varney, 


Inc., has been established at 303 Lex- 
ington Ave., to act as consultant and 
liaison between a client and his ad- 
vertising agency. It is said to offer 
a service of public and industry rela- 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago tions coordinated with the client’s 











promotion of sales. Mr. Varney, who 
MILLE heads the corporation, was with 
LLERS OF & Standard Brands, Inc., for many years 

as director of public relations for the 


@ WHEAT and RYE Fleischmann division, and subse- 


( FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR quently was with Schafer-Varney, 


Inc., a partnership for the sale and 
promotion of potato culture. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS — 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Demesticand Export DOVER, OHIO 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 
Jess than 10 seconds, you compare him to 
@ fiash.of lightning. Listen a minute, 
while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
¢, , atid why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds, 








On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
B-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 





| DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


Vhevger 
mace, GALT 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 
Rimmers 









COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DON E. ROGERS SPEAKS 
TO MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Don E. Rogers, 
market editor of The American Bak- 
er and The Northwestern Miller, ad- 
dressed the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry on influences 
affecting the commodity markets at 
the monthly meeting of the organiza- 
tion at the Criterion Cafe, St. Paul, 
Feb. 27. 

Discussions were held on plans for 
entertainment for the annual con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota and for the regional meet- 
ings of the two groups to be held dur- 
ing the month at Rochester, St. 
Cloud, Mankato and Duluth, Minn. 

The next meeting of the allied 
group was set for April 2 at Mc- 
Carthy’s Cafe, Minneapolis. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 53,481 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output or 56,378 tons 
in the week previous and 59,356 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,028,- 
992 tons, as compared with 1,883,026 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGE ELECTS 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Officers of the 
Portland Merchants Exchange re- 
cently elected were: Carl Schenker, 
president; vice president, Capt. J. A. 
Hazelwood, and secretary-treasurer, 
R. E. Ferguson. Dwight Morris, G. E. 
Krummeck, G. C. Keeney, Fay 
Malone, R. G. Jubitz, Jr., LeRoy 
Davis, A. W. Howard, Capt. Clyde 
Raabe and W. L. Williams were 
named directors. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
JOINS EAGLE ROLLER 
PITTSBURGH, PA. — E. Willard 
Moore, formerly with Thos. M. Royal 
Co., is now warehouse manager of 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., at Pittsburgh, Mr. Moore 
takes the place of George J. Stover, 
who resigned to start his own flour 
firm here. 

















Wheat Review 


(Continued from page 15) 


extremely light. Milling demand was 
slow, but export demand was fair. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices firmed up sharply, with sales 
of soft white wheat at the end of 
the week around $2.35 bu., coast 
basis. Demand for the limited coun- 
try offerings has been keen and 
Northwest markets now are about on 
a parity with the Chicago’ future. 
While there is only a limited demand, 
offerings have not been sufficient to 
take care of current requirements. 
Mills have been buying very sparing- 
ly, but feed manufacturers have in- 
creased purchases at the lower levels. 
Farmers still are sitting tight on 
their remaining supplies, not being 
attracted at the lower price levels. 
Crop conditions continue very good, 
although some washing out of wheat 
was reported from the hilly country 
east of the Cascades. Damage in 
some areas was considerable, but gen- 
erally Pacific Northwest conditions 
are very promising. 





TO FIT YOUR 


NEEDS 





Despatch “COMMANDER” 







Now you can get capacity for your requirements at a 


moderate price. 


patch Commander Ovens have 


been designed for bakers who want ample size (12 to 
70 bun pan capacity) plus the last word in appear- 
ance, comfort and convenience. 

No research or expense has been spared to achieve 
such results as full colored tender crust, slowly formed 
by repeated passage of all products through the Moist- 


aster Steamdome. . 


. scorching prevented by elimi- 


nation of dry heat . . . slower crusting to permit longer 
dough fermentation, resulting in better “‘oven spring’”’ 


and ter load size. . . bake-out losses reduced 


toa 


new low of 4% to 14 ounces per pound of bread, sav- 


Sap S-> SS 52 7p on eater See 
ou, 


. . - low fuel costs on 


gas and electric reel type ovens. 


More and more progressive bakers are specifying 
Commander Ovens. Compare before you buy. 


See your dealer 
or write for circular 
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MICROSCOPIC 
ANALYSIS 


for insect and rodent 
contamination 
Specialists in — 
Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St.’ -Baltimore 2, Md. 








in 1902 


317 Despatch Bidg., 8th St, at 7th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 
Create Captivating Taste 

Straight Butter Flavor 

92 Score Quality 
Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 
Fine Art Maple Flavor 

French Tang Vanilla 


dyn learhond copuast 
FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 

















Walter F. Lindeman 


Harry W. Loefgren 


NEW NEAHR MANAGERS—Walter F. Lindeman, left, with M. J. Neahr & 
Co., Chicago, for 21 years, was recently appointed sales manager of the firm. 
He is well known in the Chicago territory of the bag manufacturing firm and 
is a member of the Chicago Feed Club. Harry W. Loefgren, right, was ap- 
pointed office manager of the company. He has been with Neahr for nine 
years, and hes represented the firm in Michigan, Wisconsin and Indiana. 
One of Mr. Loefgren’s duties will be customer relations to expedite prompt 
service on orders in production. Prior to joining the Neahr company, he was 
plant manager for General Mills, Ine., at South Chicago and Kansas City. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Though it cost Bob O’Brien, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
a pretty penny, a daughter, Judith 
Ann, was born to the O’Briens early 
last week. Mr. O’Brien had placed 
quite a number of wagers with 
friends that the new arrival would 
be a boy. 


George Wagner, head entomologist, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
a recent visitor at the mill’s New 
York offices. 

a 


Flagler F. Flinchbaugh, traffic man- 
ager, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Richard O’Brien, Superior 
Elevator, Buffalo, and L. Dorr, traf- 
fic manager, Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, were all guests on the 
New York Produce Exchange. 


F. L. M. Van Der Lande of Noury 
& Van Der Lande, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, and Mrs. D. Merrill, representa- 
tive of the Stephen A. Douglass Co., 
Chicago. machinery manufacturer, 
accompanied Donald 8S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of 
Operative Millers, Kansas City, on a 
visit to Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Feb. 24. 

ae 


Frank E. Wentworth, secretary and 
chief accountant, Ward Baking Co., 
New York, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Controllers Institute of 
America. Financial executives of 
3,022 leading American companies in 
every branch of industry are mem- 
bers of the institute. It was founded 
in 1931. 

* 


R. ©. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is vacationing in Ja- 
maica and before returning to the 
U.S. will stop at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, where Cargill, Inc., is consid- 


ering the construction of a flour mill 
in collaboration with the Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development Co. 
Cargill has opened an office at San 
Juan and officials of the company now 
are working out details of the new 
development. It will be two or three 
weeks before all of the contingencies 
are ironed out and a final decision can 
be made on the establishment of the 
new mill. A number of other Cargill 
officials are in Puerto Rico looking 
over the prospective development. 


W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, pres- 
ident of Acme Flour Mills Co., has 
returned with Mrs. Chain from spend- 
ing a month’s vacation in southern 
Texas. 

* 


George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
is calling on the trade in the East on 
a wide tour of that section. 


E. D. Russell, sales manager, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, left for an extended visit 
with connections in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 


Clyde Truesdell, manager of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, office of the B. 
C. Christopher Co., and Mrs. Trues- 
dell are taking a vacation trip to New 
Orleans and points in Florida. 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president 
and sales manager of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, has 
been enjoying a vacation on the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast, accompanied by 
Mrs. Wood. During the past week he 
has called on the trade in and around 
New Orleans. 

& 


H. A. Wolf, president of the Lake- 
view Milling Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
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was a visitor at the Millers National 
Federation offices in Chicago Feb. 25. 


John F. Gerard, vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., Buffalo, and 
president of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, enjoyed visiting with many 
old friends on the New York Produce 
Exchange during his trip to New 
York last week. 


O. L. Spencer, manager, Cleveland 
division, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
made his headquarters with the Tan- 
ner-Evans-Siney Corp., while on a 
New York business trip. 


Thurman Sherwood, vice president 
and general manager, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Sherwood, spent several days in 
Kansas City last week following a 
vacation trip in the South. 


John M. McKean, Cleveland, Ohio, 
representing Shellabarger’s, Inc., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, was in Toledo recently 
calling on the trade in a journey 
around his territory. 


J. B. Schuddeboom, a representa- 
tive of P. C. Vis & Co., Amsterdam, 
Holland, visited with southwestern 
mills last week. He spent Feb. 26-27 
in Kansas City. 


Walter Verhoeff, son. of Theodore 
Verhoefft of Verhoeff’s Meel-Import, 
flour importers of Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands, is returning to Holland 
after six months of study of flour 
milling in the U.S. Mr. Verhoeff has 
been working in various departments 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, which his firm repre- 
sents in the Netherlands. Mr. Ver- 
hoeff plans to be married shortly 
after his return home and his 
fiancee is now house hunting in Rot- 
terdam while Mr. Verhoeff has been 
doing some shopping for her trous- 
seau in Kansas City. 
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DEATHS 


Harry M. Edenborn, Jr., 57, Phila- 
delphia grain broker, died suddenly 
Feb. 25 at his home in suburban 
Wyndmoor, Pa. The firm bearing his 
name, with offices in the Philadelphia 
Bourse, was founded in 1888 by his 
father, who became one of the first 
members of the Commercial [x- 
change of Philadelphia. A _ native 
Philadelphian and a_ graduate of 
Peirce School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Edenbern served with 
the army in World War I. He is 
survived by his widow Elsie; a son, 
Harry M. III, varsity football plaver 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
last season, and two daughters, M !d- 
red and Joan. 











Thomas P. Gaines, 84, former o.n- 
er of the Thomas P. Gaines & Sv ns, 
Inc., feed merchandising © business, 
died recently in Sherburne, N.Y. ‘lis 
firm was incorporated in 1931 «nd 
was later sold to the I. L. Richer ('o., 
Inc. Mr. Gaines served as a direcior 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, mayor of Sherburne and 
member of the local school board. He 
is survived by two sons and a dauch- 
ter. 


G. E. Shearer, 82, retired grain 
dealer of Morland, Kansas, died Feb. 
23 in a Wichita hospital. 
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W. W. CUMMINGS, OHIO 
GRAIN MAN, SUCCUMBS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—W. W. Cum- 
mings, 74, senior member of the 
grain brokerage firm of Cummings 
& McAlister, died Feb. 26 after an 
illness of several years. 

He entered the grain trade with 
the J. F. Zahm & Co. of Toledo. For 
more than 20 years he was secretary 
of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. He retired two years ago. 

Mr. Curmmmings also served as sec- 
retary of the secretaries’ group of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. 














CHRISTOPHER’S CAPITAL 
CHRONICLE ... By soun ciprenry 








Feb. 7—Herman Fakler recovering 
from an aching back. Reports it as 
sacro-iliac trouble, yet informed 
sources say that the MNF Washing- 
ton boss was seen shoveling snow. In 
the Fakler absence little Albie Krueg- 
er held down the office with the as- 
sistance of his infallible slide rule. 

For a long time this reporter tried 
to arrange a slide rule contest to de- 
termine the championship of the 
grain and flour milling trade between 
the Cargill export marvel, Wally 
Hyde, who pulls a mean slide rule, 
and little Albie of MNF. However, 
the shy retiring lads declined the 
contest, considering apparently that 
such tests of skill are speculative ac- 
tivities, and beneath their dignity. 

Feb. 8—Just to keep my hand in 
and prepare for the approaching Len- 
ten season, roused early to toss off a 
batter of wheat cakes. Using the old 
familiar Aunt Jemima package plus 
a peculiar personal touch, I must say 
that the family simply marveled at 
results. Knowing that the Vermont 


maple sugar industry is doing pretty 
well on its own the chef gave way 
to a sympathetic urge to aid the ailing 
domestic honey industry and—John 
Brandt take note—the Aunt Jemimas 
were floated in your own best Land 
O’ Lakes honey. Not bad either. Coie 
up and see me some Sunday morning. 

Feb. 9—Walter Scott doing a bang 
up job for the commodity markets in 
his cool, scholarly appearance before 
the Senate agriculture hearings. Soe 
of the Missouri products on disp). 
here are not all that one could ¢ 
for, but Deacon Walter left noth 
to be desired. 

Feb. -10—En route to Buffalo a 
meeting up with the jovial Penns 
vania senator, Francis J. Myers, wi 
stoutly denied he was going home | 
address a Lincoln Day gatheri! 
Commenting on the commodity mer 
ket speculation hearings before t 
committee of which he is a memb: 
Sen. Myers allowed that Henry Ca 
was a right effective witness. . . 
Since this chronicle has seen fit to 
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comment on the excellence of the 
Cate commodity market testimony 
some envious characters have grudg- 
ingly admitted that the Flour Mills 
of America chief has a good Sunday 
punch, but they recall an occasion 
when the now informed Mr. Cate is 
alleged to have concluded an export 
sale at a price which failed to in- 
clude freight. Say it isn’t so, Henry. 

‘Feb. 11—At Buffalo, meeting a 
lot of fine people, including the grand 
little fellow, Max Cohn . . worth 
the whole trip to see Max again. . . 
taprooms bubbling with gossip about 
the grain market crash . . every- 
body missing Ray Bowden, who was 
slated to feature the winter session 
of the Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

Feb. 12—Nostalgic note: Recalling 
this day back in 1913 when the 

“GAR—Grand Army of the Republic 
to you rebels—this adolescent deliv- 
ered the Lincoln Gettysburg Address 
in world record time for the event 
. , . and under the same pressure 
this same day trying to dope up a 
story for a Feedstuff’s deadline. 

Feb. 183—Not even Friday the 13th 
dissuaded eager millers from calling 
Lon Morgan at PMA to solicit a bit 
of fiour business. Not too much has 
been said about the PMA procure- 
ment boss. At his office daily at sev- 
en thirty, answering long distance 
calls from the early rising millers 
of the Southwest . . . to paraphrase 
the words of Winston Churchill— 
never has one industry owed so much 
toa single man . . . Lon Morgan has 
been the epitome of fairness, working 
tirelessly to see that every miller has 
an equal chance to obtain business 
when PMA is in the market. . . . Is 
it possible that the milling industry 
might initiate a campaign to write 
to Lon Morgan and tell him that 
they appreciate his excellent work? 

. . Perhaps the MNF might make 
him their guest of honor at the next 
annual convention. 


Feb. 15—Who was the five figure 
salaried representative of the grain 
industry who apologized to high 
government officials for taking the 
lucrative retainer? 

Feb. 16—Insiders say that Sen. 
Aiken, from the Green Mountain 
state, has his tongue in his cheek re- 
garding parity income for farmers 
as a substitute for the present parity 
index. His Indiana economic advisor 
has been advocating the parity in- 
come principle and the senator’s re- 
port on the long range agriculture 
program carries considerable ma- 
terial on.the Indiana prof’s obsession, 
but the Vermont yankee is not being 
taken in on this matter. 


Feb. 17—Just to say hello to Wal- 
ter Dietz, former OPA baking sec- 
tion price chief . . . Jack Dean, Mid- 
West Feed Manufacturers Assn. lead- 
er... and John Westberg, yankee 
ex-patriate who is reported acting 
the part of a native son on the west 
coast slopes. Betcha a million, John, 
you would rather see spring come in 
over the Berkshire hills this year in- 
Stead of the fog from the Japan cur- 
rent. 

Feb. 18—Reflection on commodity 
market speculation: some say that 
Ed Pauley was too smart a business 
man to seek market information from 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Feb. 19—Republican circles in the 
halls of Congress commenting on 
the insistence of the grain trade in 
picking. erstwhile Democratic con- 
gressmen to represent them before 
the majority party. They say that 
within the Republican ranks there 
are equally able and deserving folks. 
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As a conservation measure they rec- 
ommend that the “lame ducks ‘be 
halted from eating up the grain— 
trade.” 

Feb. 20—Sincere, capable Chicago 
feed industry leader Cap Woolman 
carrying on a one-man fight for free 
enterprise and apparently moving 
congressional leaders with his zeal. 


Feb. 21—Round-table luncheon with 
that astute character J. B. Hutson, 
former undersecretary of USDA and 
now tobacco industry leader. With 
him his two leading aides, Carl Far- 
rington and D. A. FitzGerald, Wes 
Grimes, Cargill grain expert, and Bill 
Brooks, the new executive secretary 
of NGTC. Great character, J.B... . 
Commenting drily and caustically on 
the government export control policy 
which brings our domestic tobacco 
products under restrictions, although 
we have enough tobacco to make 
enough cigarettes so that we would 
not have to walk a step for one. Too 
bad the grain and milling interests 
did not recognize the great merit in 
the former undersecretary before th 
tobacco people grabbed him. . 


Feb. 22—Earl Corey, familiarly 
known as the “Bishop,” walked into 
the office today having completed an 
overland trek from the west coast 
provinces. His problem is flour busi- 
ness for the west coast millers, who 
he alleges are the victims of injus- 
tice. Ah, me, how these government 
fellows change their tune when they 
get out in private industry. After 
telling Earl just how to pry loose a 
sizable slug of business we pressed 
him for information regarding the 
breeding of the equines. Sadly we re- 
port that Mr. Corey knows more 
about flour than he does about our 
four-legged friends. 


Feb. 23—Carl Farrington making 
a three-day holiday of it to his for- 
mer stamping grounds at USDA, 
where his loyal followers presented 
him with a very handsome set of 
golf clubs and an equally handsome 
bag. Carl may not be the best golf- 
er at ADM with his new equipment 
but he is expected to look real smart 
when he tees off. The former PMA 
chief looks fatter and happier since 
he forsook the halls of government. 
Reports sifting in here from Minne- 
sota travelers convey the best news 
about Carl and indicate the success 
predicted for him when ADM an- 
nounced his appointment. 


Feb. 24—A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury 
flour executive, telling the House 
small business subcommittee in his 
politest best how little he thinks of 
the Office of International Trade, 
punctuating his testimony with bows 
to the OIT top policy man as he 
enumerated their derelictions and 
shortcomings. 

Feb. 25— General counsel of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Brad Mintener, re- 
newing old friendship with Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky. They 
went to Yale. 

Feb. 26— Effervescent Charlie B. 
Crofton, New York and Garden City, 
paying calls on USDA top officials 
and thinking very poorly of Office of 
International Trade practices — as 
who does not in the export field? 
Laval & Co. should be proud of this 
fighting rooster. 

Feb. 27—Grain trade agog over 
quip in March 1 issue of Time maga- 
zine regarding alleged gift by K.C. 
grain merchant of a copy of the Kin- 
sey textbook, entitled, “Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male,” to his 
gal friend inscribed with the nota- 
tion, “I hope this will help you to 
understand me better.” Got any 
ideas? ; 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 














FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW LS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
’ FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





Do a better job! 


YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR 
SALES YIELD BY USING 
AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
In Your Formulas 
DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids improves 
your baking 
6 ways 








1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
8—Texture 
4—Appearance 


Plan now to do a better job 
with Dairylea 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


\ t 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Executive Offices 
NATIONAL Chanin Building, New York City 


45-54 37th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, il. 


CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale Plants 
: Belleville, N. J. and Crystal Loke, iil. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 














KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Board of Trade Building § Kansas City, Mo. 








A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR Te 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF. AMERICA 
333 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 











Indiana Bakers Assn. Elects 
Oscar C. Hasse New President 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Oscar C. 
Hasse, operator of the Rene Bakery, 
Indianapolis, was elected president 
of the Indiana Bakers Assn. at the 
annual convention held at the Hotel 
Lincoln here Feb. 24-25. 

Jack Payne, Redkey, was named 
vice president and Robert Wise, Diet- 
zen’s Bakery, Anderson, was elected 
treasurer. Charles P. Ehlers, In- 
dianapolis, was renamed to the posi- 
tion of executive secretary by the 
association’s members. 

John Barnett of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce spoke on the 
reassessment of state taxes. He ex- 
plained that the reassessment law 
is “not the answer to what some com- 
munities think it is.” 

Robert Wise, Anderson, discussed 
the problems now confronting the 
public, and warned that the first in- 
flation has not been whipped. He said 
the public debt “will gradually in- 
crease with the increase of bureaus 
upon bureaus being appointed in 
Washington every day.” He stressed 
the need of economy in Washington, 
and “setting our house in order.” 


Walter Leckrome, editor of the 
Indianapolis Times, blamed the gov- 
ernment for “present conditions, the 
money that is being used for infla- 
tionary purposes and the unnecessary 
spending by government agencies.” 
He declared that the standard of liv- 
ing will not be changed, but if prices 
fall, wages too will fall. He discussed 
the Marshall Plan, conditions abroad 
and income taxes. He criticized the 
bakers,. saying too many were prone 
to coast along and refuse to “keep 
pace with the march of progress.” 


Film Presented 


At the Feb. 25 morning session Al 
Noble, Standard Brands, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, showed a technicolor motion pic- 
ture, “Springtime Is Egg Time.” The 
film showed the egg in all forms from 
the laying pens to the frozen product, 
ready for use in modern bakeries. 

Mrs. Gertrude Austin, director of 
the department of nutrition education, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, in her talk said that advertis- 
ing is only “part of the job.” 

“Consumers must be educated in 


order to stop the downward trend in 
consumption, and we must change the 
eating habits of the people,” she said. 

“A-substantial increase in the ap- 
preciation of bakery products is nec- 
essary. In order to educate the peo- 
ple, we must start in the schools. 
There are 32 million children in the 
schools throughout the country eager 
to learn. The students can become a 
strong pressure group, and a strong 
influence on the entire population.” 

Tom Smith, executive secretary of 
the American Bakers Assn., Chicago, 
reported on the latest developments 
in plans for the baking industry pro- 
motional program. He discussed the 
consumer advertising program, which 
is to. start in March with insertions 
in Life magazine. He stressed the im- 
portance of individual tie-in merchan- 
dising. campaigns by bakers, and 
urged that subscribers to. BIPP get 
their share of available material. 

Mr. Smith also discussed crop con- 
ditions here and abroad, developments 
in Washington, the shortage of bread 
grains and consignment selling. Guar- 
anteed freshness in bread, he ex- 
plained, is necessary in “putting the 
best foot forward.” 

The luncheon speaker on Feb. 25 
was Wayne Guthrie, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Indianapolis News. 
In his address he’ recounted impres- 
sions, observations and experiences 
during the historic atomic bomb tests 
at Bikini Atoll in the mid-Pacific in 
July, 1947. 

R. W. Aikin of the Associated Em- 
ployers of Indiana and Judge Brad- 
shaw of the Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce, discussed labor rela- 
tions and Taft-Hartley law. 


Legislation Discussed 

In a round table discussion the 
wage and hour law and its effects 
on bakers was discussed. The social 
security law and compensation, and 
the sugar act were also subjects for 
discussion. 

Bakery sanitation, its use as a good 
sales point and the increased activity 
of government inspection officials was 
pointed out at the discussion. 

The annual banquet was held the 
evening of Feb. 25 with 150 persons 








NEW. OHIO OFFICERS — At the Jan. 10 annual meeting of the Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Northern Ohio, Cleveland, those shown in the pho- 
tograph above were elected to head the organization for 1948. They are, 
left to. right, Arthur Ralls, Swift & Co., treasurer; Melvin Burns, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., second vice-president; -Marcellus Uhrich, 
Star Baking Co., president; Ed Ratzel, Jacob Laub Baking Co., vice presi- 
dent, and Firmin Deibel, General Ingredients, secretary; Fred. Gerhard;- 
Spang Baking Co., publicity director of the: club,-and- Harold Gould, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., were elected for a three-year. term.-as- directors, 
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attending. The newly-elected officers 
were introduced. 

Other events on the entertainment 
program included a luncheon for al- 
lied tradesmen and a separate lunch- 
eon for bakers the noon of Feb. 24. 
Ladies attending the convention at- 
tended a third luncheon the opening 
day. ‘ 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


W. A. LARSEN DEAD 


WINNIPEG—W. A. Larsen, 48, as- 
sociated with the grain trade. here 
since he first began as an office boy 
of 15, died in the Winnipeg General 
Hospital last week. He was a mem- 
ber of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
and the Chicago Board of Trade. He 
was president of the Larsen Grain 
Co., which was formed in 1933. 





Price Criteria 
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exporting trades over the new OIT 
policy. 

That the criticism of the OIT pol- 
icy was not limited to trade represen- 
tatives, but also existed in OIT offi- 
cial circles, was disclosed by. Mr. 
Sparboe. to the committee when he 
stated that in private conversations 
OIT operating officials told him that 
the price criteria technique was un- 
workable, but that the top level 
staff insisted that it be used. 

Read into the official record were 
copies of cables and correspondence 
which Mr. Sparboe said revealed 
black market activities in regard to 
flour export prices and resulted in 
higher prices to the foreign buyers 
despite the fact that OIT contended 
the price criteria method protected 
the foreign buyer from extortionate 
practices on the part of U.S. export- 
ers. 

Mr. Sparboe reviewed the March 
licensing methods in regard to flour 
and showed that the Cuban licenses 
granted represented a 10% reduction 
to all applicants from their previous 
historical pattern. However, one ex- 
porter to Cuba got a big boost in his 
export quota, departing from the 


“norm. 


Brazilian Scramble Cited 

In the March Brazilian scramble, 
the Cuban technique was not followed 
Mr. Sparboe charged, Highlighting 
the ¢onfusion which the OIT germin- 
ates, the testimony before the House 
committee’ showed that against a 
March allocation of 240,000 sacks, 
license applications for more than 30 
million sacks were received by the 
OIT. The OIT crawled out from un- 
der this avalanche apparently by 
granting a sample allocation of flour 
to most applicants for licenses. No re- 
gard was given to historical experi- 
ence in the Brazilian March alloca- 
tion, it appears. One Canadian mill 
with a U.S. representative was grant- 
ed a license under the OIT March 
handling for Brazil. 


Price Shuffling Charged 

Cables read into the'record by Mr. 
Sparboe showed that the foreign im- 
porters were urging the U.S. exporter 
to circumvent the price criteria tech- 
nique by purposely submitting. artifi- 
cially low bids and to compensate for 
loss by_rendering a:second invoice to 
cover the. actual selling price for. the 
flour. These cables disclosed that the 


‘foreign buyers reported widespread 


use of this evasive practice among 
their competitors. 

The disturbance which the new OIT 
policy is causing to established trade 
channels. -was .demonstrated by: évi- 
dence offered by: Mr: Sparboe which 
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showed that in the case of Tangiers, 
one mill with an. historical basis of 
doing approximately two thirds of 
the flour business received one elev. 
enth of the-allocation. 

The situation in the Philippines was 
no better, Mr:Sparboe charged, revea]- 
ing that the Pacific Coast mills which 
ordinarily handled this business re. 
ceived only 160,000 sacks out of a 
256,000-sack allocation, while the bal- 
ance was allocated to others with no 
previous flour exporting experience 
and in trades unconnected with the 
milling or export industries. For ex- 
ample, a west coast stevedoring firm 
was allocated part of the Philippine 
quota, while another firm in the fruit 
business was the recipient of a 
license. 


Technique Held Arbitrary 


Mr. Sparboe termed the OIT license 
technique as arbitrary and. beyond 
normal administrative policing action. 
He denied that any individual or 
group could be found which could 
make the price criteria work in the 
flour export field. In the meantime 
the disturbance and confusion to the 
industry was increasing. Mills which 
had, in part, been located to hardle 
export business were being unneces- 
sarily penalized. 

Prior to the Sparboe testimony, 
Gaylord Whipple, manager of the for- 
eign department of the Quaker Oats 
Co., speaking for the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Assn., urged the House sub- 
committee to ask that the recently 
issued OIT price criteria regulations 
be withdrawn and that new reguila- 
tions be drafted only after consu!ta- 
tion with the trade. 

Other exporting interests opposed 
the present OIT policy, particularly 
the price criteria phase, as unwork- 
able and inconsistent with their 
trade practices. They insisted that 
it was impossible in many instances 
to obtain firm orders until they had 
procured the commodities to be ex- 
ported and then they faced the un- 
certainty over the grant of a license. 
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EXPORT LICENSE NUMBER 


REQUIRED BY ODT ORDER 


WASHINGTON — Revised General 
Order 16C, General Permit 1C, of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
requires that the number of an ex- 
port license, among other things, be 
inserted in the shipping documents 
before a carrier will accept an over- 
seas shipment of flour for transpor- 
tation. 

Following is an excerpt from the 
order: 

“Shipment of overseas freight. Nothw ith- 
standing the prohibitions contained in 
502.202 of General Order ODT 16C, Revived, 
as amended (11 F. R. 13426, 13465, 13913), 
any person may offer to a rail carrier «nd 
any rail carrier may accept for transpo:ta- 
tion, or transport to or within any port ea 
named in Appendix A of Géneral Orier 
ODT 16C, Revised, as amended, any over- 
seas freight when consigned to a public 
warehouse for storage, or in care of a port 
terminal carrier for carrier storage and 
‘in .either case prior arrangements have 
been made for such storage, or when such 
freight is covered by a bona fide steam: 
contract or booking with an ocean carr 
and the export requirements of the Office 
of International Trade of the Departm 
of Commerce covering such freight h 
been met: Provided, ‘rhat the shippis 
order and other shipping documents cov- 
ering the rail transportation of any such 
freight bear a certification. made by tie 
shipper as follows: In. the case of over- 
seas freight consigned to a public ware- 
house for storage such certification shal! 
show the name of the -storage facility. 
In the case of overseas freight shipped in 
care of a. port terminal carrier. for ‘carrier 
storage .such. certification -shall show tie 
storage permit wumber issted by the port 
términal carrier. In thé casé of overseas 








freight mot for storage such certification 
shall show the steamship céntract number, 
the name of the vessel,..the .steamsh'p 
agent at the port of export, the first date 
the’ steamship company will gocept such 
Shipment at the. port -of -¢@xport,. and. the 


number ef the. OFT ¢xpert -cenge oF QIT 
ig... 2P- 


@énéral” license “symbol, whichever 
plicable,” ; eee 
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PMA Purchases 


‘Macaroni, Noodles; 


Licenses Confused 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration .last 


’ week purchased 760,000 lb. macaroni 
_from vendors in Trenton, N.J., and 


Tecumseh, Mich., at prices ranging 
from .107¢ to .1089¢ Ib., delivered 
New York. It was reported that PMA 
officials were offered substantial 
amounts of macaroni by eastern bro- 
kerage interests at higher prices, 
which the PMA was unable to pay. 

Two weeks ago, the agency bought 
5 million pounds macaroni for Aus- 
trie, Greece and Italy at a price 
range of .1015@.1074¢ Ilb., deliv- 
ered New York, and 860,000 Ib. of 
spaghetti at .1015¢ delivered New 
York. 

The private trade appears to be in 
considerable confusion on export li- 
censes for macaroni to western 
Europe. One seller in New York sold 
over 600,000 Ib. macaroni for Italy 
and was licensed for only 50,000 Ib. 
for after March 1 shipment. OIT offi- 
cials say that they have been 
swamped with export license appli- 
cations for Italy on these products 
and have had to cut them all down 
in approximately the above propor- 
tion, as the total amount of export 
business asking for licenses appears 
to exceed the capacity of the indus- 
try to deliver. 

Another commodity for which ex- 
cessive license applications were re- 
quested for March shipment is pearl 
barley, according to OIT officials. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
HOLDS STAFF CONFERENCE 


CHICAGO—A wide range of topics 
pertaining to the flour milling indus- 
try and the use of wheat flour prod- 
ucts occupied the attention of the 
Wheat Flour Institute during a re- 
cent staff conference which also was 
attended by the five field representa- 
tives: Pauline Girard, eastern repre- 
sentative; Helen Rodgers, east cen- 
tral representative; Joellene Vannoy, 
southeastern representative; Clarice 
Bloom, west central representative, 
and Mrs. Wilma T. Lohmeyer, west- 
ern representative. 

During the first morning session, 
Paul Marshall, Marshall Service, 
discussed “The Present Wheat Situ- 
ation and Wheat Outlook.” His talk 
was followed by an address by Roy 
K. Durham, technical service director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
who discussed such subjects as bleach- 
ing, sanitation and yeast foods. 

Speakers appearing on the pro- 
gram in the afternoon of the first 
day were: Hill Clark, treasurer of 
the federation; Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute; Alice Jarman, assistant to 
Mrs. Synder; John R. Kinsey, public- 
ity director of the federation, and 
Alice Bennett of the institute’s new 
bureau. 

Mr. Clark explained various aspects 
-0f the mailing room operation which 
sends out thousands of pieces of ma- 
terial, including publicity releases 


and. photographs, educational book- 
lets and other pamphlets. 

Mrs: Snyder discussed new devel- 
.opmetits in the food field that are_re- 
lated tothe use of wheat flour’prod- 
ucts. Miss Jarman discussed-::new 
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January Cuban Imports Below 1947 


HAVANA—OCuban imports of .U.S. flour during January, 1948, amounted 
to. 125,482 200-Ib. sacks, according to statistics compiled by P. E. Carr, im- 
port-export statistician. This compares with 273,255 200-lb. sacks imported 
in January, 1947, and only 30,982 such sacks in January, 1946. For the cal- 
endar year 1947, Cuban imports of U.S. flour totaled 1,850,461 200-Ib. sacks, 
against 1,726,424 in 1946 and 2,305,728 sacks in 1945. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 


recipe stencils and a list of new 
recipes. 

Mr. Kinsey and Miss Bennett out- 
lined the objectives and present pro- 
cedure of the expanded ° publicity 
program and pointed out that news 
stories, photographs. and mats, and 
radio releases are now being widely 
distributed throughout the nation. 

On the second day of the confer- 
ence, the field representatives were 
given an opportunity to see many 
new food photographs which will be 
used in the future for publicity and 
educational activities. The highlight 
of the afternoon program was a visit 
to the Victor Chemical laboratory 
where a special demonstration of 
test baking was conducted. 

The remainder of the week was de- 
voted to activities in the test kitchen 
of the Wheat Flour Institute. The 
two main activities were: (1) an il- 
lustration of the baking of mixes and 
frozen doughs and (2) a demonstra- 
tion of new ideas by Mrs. Irene 
Kline and Christine Wanhainen. 
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INTERSTATE DEBENTURES 


NEW YORK—Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. has issued $4 million in 4% 
sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 
1963, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Kidder, Peabody & Co. The 
debentures were placed privately 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co. with 
institutions purchasing them for in- 
vestment. 
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STANDARD VOTES 25c 


CHICAGO—Directors of Standard 
Milling Co. have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable March 20 to 
stockholders of record March 10, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
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PREMIX DEMONSTRATION 


NEW YORK—A demonstration of 
Pillsbury premix products was held 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania Feb. 26 for 
some of the executives of the Statler 
chain of hotels and also for salesmen 
of the premix and bakery products 
division in the New York metro- 
politan area of the Pillsbury Mills, 




















Russell L. Voelz 
CANDIDATE — Russell L. Voelz, 


owner of the Voelz Produce Co., 
Minden, Iowa, is a candidate for the 
office of secretary of state of Iowa. 
In business for the past 22 years, Mr. 
Voelz has sold flour for a number of 
milling companies. He is 44 years old, 
married and has a daughter and a 


son. A_ sports enthusiast, Mr. Voelz . 


has conducted the southwestern Iowa 
independent basketball tournament._at 
Minden for the past three years. -~ 
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Inc., Minneapolis. About 25 were Zion, Ill., at a bakery demonstration 


present and after a luncheon at the 
hotel the company men remained for 
an afternoon meeting. W. Murray 
Wilshire, vice president of the divi- 
sion was in charge. A. C. Esslinger, 
McCann Erickson, Inc., addressed the 
group. 
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E. J. SCHROEDER RESIGNS 


TOPEKA — E. J. Schroeder, has 
resigned as sales manager of the 
feed department of Forbes Bros. — 
Central Mills Corp., Topeka, Kansas, 
John W. Beckum, general manager 
of the milling company, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Schroeder has not an- 
nounced his future plans. 
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MRS. MARY KRUEGER, MNF 
OFFICIAL’S MOTHER, DEAD 


OWATONNA, MINN.—Mrs. Mary 
Krueger, mother of A. H. Krueger of 
the Washington office of the Millers 
National Federation, died at her 
home here Feb. 26. Burial services 
were held at Caledonia, Minn., Feb. 
28. 
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In Pillsbury Offices 








Special Wallpaper 
Depicts History 
of Milling 


A specially-designed wallpaper, de- 
picting old and new methods of har- 
vesting and milling wheat, will soon 
adorn offices and reception rooms of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 

The design of the 15-color paper 
was the result of a contest sponsored 
by the Pillsbury Institute of Flour 
Milling History*at the Moore Insti- 
tute of Art, Science and Industry in 
Philadelphia. 

The design includes growing wheat 
mingled with wild flowers; pictures of 
wheat being harvested by old-fash- 
ioned hand methods and by modern 
combines, and pictures of an oid mill 
powered by a water-wheel and of the 
modern Pillsbury mill in Minneapolis. 

Only 100 rolls of the paper were 
made. Ten separate stencils were 
used to produce the 15 colors, all 
handcut. The silk screen process in- 
volves complete hand work, with each 
color added separately by use of a 
stencil, and the additional colors pro- 
duced by shadings. 
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DEMONSTRATION HELD 


RACINE, WIS.—The Racine Bak- 
ers-Assn. was host recently to 40. bak- 
ery-operators in-Racine, Kenosha and 
surrounding “communities and from 





highlighting its regular monthly 
meeting, and staged by Chris Batten- 
baum, . Chicago, Standard Brands, 
Inc., demonstrator, with Al Hayden 
of the company’s Fleischmann divi- 
sion’s Milwaukee branch, in charge. 
The demonstration was held in the 
evening at the Lincoln Bakery, oper- 
ated by Einer Damholt, secretary of 
the Racine group. 





Consignment Selling 
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ister to turn back the wave of in- 
difference ‘which thus far has char- 
acterized trade reaction. 

The procedure of publishing the 
proposed agreement in the Federal 
Register, USDA pointed out, will 
“give the entire industry, consum- 
ers. and labor an opportunity to ex- 
press their views. In the event the 
response is favorable, and the At- 
torney General approves the agree- 
ment, as provided by law, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture then would ask 
all wholesale bakers to comply vol- 
untarily and also would request gro- 
cery stores, restaurants, union offi- 
cials and chain store bakers to co- 
operate in making the program ef- 
fective.” 

Proposal Rejected 

The proposals were explored with 
representatives of the baking indus- 
try at a meeting with USDA officials 
late in January. At that time, the 
baking industry committee declined 
to consider an industry-wide volun- 
tary agreement to eliminate consign- 
ment sales and return of stale bread 
and rolls. 

USDA officials say that recent de- 
clines in commodity markets remove 
the defense of the baking industry 
against requests for a ban on con- 
signment sales returns. Baking in- 
dustry representatives had contend- 
ed that with high-priced flour it 
was unnecessary to consider a ban 
on consignment sales practices; Us- 
ing this industry argument now 
against. it, USDA says that “with 
cheaper-priced flour the need for a 
tightening on wasteful practices is 
required.” 

The attempt to impose this  vol- 
untary campaign on the baking in- 
dustry is seen as a political dodge 
on the part of the administration. 
Failure: on the part of the bakers 
to cooperate with the government, 
it is believed, will cause the admin- 
istration to tell Congress that a vol- 
untary program in such an important 
cost-of-living item as bread has been 
a_ failure either bythe default: of 
the industry .or its refusal to.géant 
approval. : ‘ 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour markets returned to 
prewar normalcy last month with the past 
two weeks being among the slowest in re- 
cent history. For the first time since the 
war, mills became concerned over reduced 
running time and many adopted a five-day 
week as a rule. Flour operations, though, 
were in many instances less than five days 
and mills scraped for other types of runs. 
Mills in the Southwest booked only 17% 
of capacity last week, the poorest week 
since that ending June 22, 1946. The figure 
compared with 20% the previous week and 
102% a year ago. 

Wholesale and retail bread sales suffered 
severely this year, especially in the indus- 
trial regions. The drop in food product 
values the past month made many cus- 
tomers conscious of the possibilities of de- 
pression and consequently they are tight- 
ening their purse strings. So, even though 
bakers’ flour stocks are running low, they 
are reluctant to reorder more than a car 
or two at a time. This week mills were 
lucky to book more than several thou- 
sand sacks daily and on no one day did 
any mill book more than 25% of its daily 
capacity. Several days sales amounted to 
only 3 to 7%. 

Family flour sales were light but in some 
instances that trade took hold with greater 
fervor than bakers. Most jobbers and ware- 
housemen, though, are preferring to cut 
down on their backlog of orders, 

Export activity again was limited and 
the only European buyer was the Nether- 
lands Purchasing Commission which bought 
a quantity of soft and hard wheat 72% 
extraction flours Feb. 27. The sale was 
against the March allocation of the Neth- 
erlands East Indies. PMA remained out 
of the market, but should be in soon for 
government flour stocks are nearly depleted. 
The April export allocation figures, again 
overdue, are expected early this month. 
Demand for clears is limited but should 
pick up when export quotas are released. 

Quotations Feb. 28, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.75@5.90, standard patent $5.70@5.80, 
straight $5.65@5.75; established brands of 
family flour $6@6.85; first clears $4@4.05, 
second clears $3.60@3.75, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.45@3.55, soft wheat short patent 
$6.50@6.65, straight $5.45@5.55, cake flour 
$6.55 6.85. 

Three mills report domestic business quiet, 
eight slow, twelve dull. 

Oklahoma City: Trading was at a low 
ebb, and average sales were 20%, com- 
pared with 32% the previous week and 
80% a year ago. There were no exports, 
and domestic sales were divided 75% to the 
bakers and 25% to the family buyers. Op- 
erations averaged 83%, compared with 75% 
a week ago and 92% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 10¢ sack lower. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. 
cottons, Feb. 28, carlots: family short pat- 
ent $5.80@6.65, standard patent $5.65@ 
6.45; bakery, unenriched short patent $5.83 
@6.93, standard patent $5.78@5.88, straight 
grade $5.73@5.83. Truck lots 35¢ higher vu 
all grades. 

Omaha: Flour sales were almost nil here 
last week as the buyers’ holding off opera- 
tions continued to dominate the over-all 
picture. The few bookings which were made 
were for immediate shipment. Bakers re- 
mained cautious, their commitments already 
being made up to June. Flour millers 
realize that family flour stocks are at an 
all-time low and expect more buying in 
the very near future. 

The government has been in the market 
here for the past two weeks, buying flour 
for army and navy consignments. Export 
business was almost at a standstill. Ex- 
port business is expected to be considerably 
increased from this area in March. 

Prices, milling executives say, have lev- 
eled off, having remained at the same 
levels for two weeks. Quotations, Omaha, 
Feb. 28: bakery flour $6.45, family flour 
$6.80; first clears $4.40, second clears $4.05, 
cake flour $8. 

Denver: The market remains much the 
same as last week, with demand still quiet 
and supplies adequate. All buying still 
comes from domestic quarters. Things seem 
to be steadying up considerably. Quotations 
Feb. 28: bakers $6.25, family $6.25. 

Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 
was reduced to four and one) half days 
last week, at about 75% of capacity. Direc- 
tions were very weak, and sales declined to 
less than 20%. One major mill reported 
sales at 10 to 16%, an all-time low. There 
were no exports. Prices were steady to 40¢ 
sack higher. 

Hutchinson: 
drew another 





Flour mills of this region 
blank last week. Interest 
was wholly lacking. Although the unfilled 
orders have shrunk almost to nothing, 
buyers show no signs of ending their watch- 
ful waiting attitude. Directions - permitted 
half-time operations. Prices varied a little 
day. by day, but ended the week about 
the same figures as a week ago. 


Salina: Demand for flour continues dull, 


with prices unchanged from this time last 
week. Shipping directions are fair. 


Texas: Flour demand last week continued 
limited as in previous weeks; sales amount- 
ed to 25 to 30% of capacity, made up 
mainly of family flour, with some bakers 
and a few scattered small sales to Latin 
America. Operations continued around 70% 
of capacity, but the backlog of orders is 
much depleted and must soon be replen- 
ished if operations are not to be cur- 
tailed still further. Prices are unchanged 
to a shade higher on family flour, un- 
changed on bakers and clears. Quotations 
Feb. 28, 100’s, cottons: family extra high 
patent $6.50, high patent $6.25; standard 
bakers, plain $5.85@6.05, clears, plain, nom- 
inal $4.90@5.10, delivered TCP; outlet for 
clears very poor. 
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Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills are 
unanimous in reporting bakery flour trade 
the dullest in many weeks. Some say they 
have never seen it so dull before, with 
bakers not even interested enough to ask 
for quotations. One large chain baker last 
week covered needs for April, estimated pos- 
sibly as high as 500,000 sacks, but the 
rank and file of other chain and independ- 
ent bakery trade held to the sidelines and 
confined purchases to a car or two for 
actual immediate needs. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
averaged only 18.8%, against 41.9% the 
previous week and 90% a year ago. Last 
week was shortened by the Washington 
Birthday shutdown. 

It appears that bakers have no con- 
fidence in the wheat price structure and 
with many of them covered until the end 
of April, the inclination is to wait and 
see what the new crop situation will bring 
forth. Sales of baked goods still are run- 
ning light and this is stretching flour 
stocks farther than had been anticipated. 
It also places bakers in a squeeze where 
volume sales are a requisite to small profits. 

Family trade is quiet, although on the 
whole it is a little better than the bakery 
eategory. Distributors are taking delivery 
on the sizable quantities ordered out on the 
price budgeting offer in January and early 
February. These stocks appear to be mov- 
ing over the counter in retail stores in fair 
volume, although there is no tendency on 
the part of housewives to buy beyond cur- 
rent needs. New family flour orders to mills 
are mostly on the basis of price date of 
shipment. 

Shipping directions on old bakery sales 
are slow to fair. No mills are trying to 
maintain more than a five-day week sched- 
ule of operations and many are struggling 
to run three and four days. 

Prices average a little higher than a 
week ago, although comparisons are diffi- 
cult because of numerous instances of dis- 
counts being offered by plants in need of 
running time and anxious to book some 
immediate business. Even these price con- 
cessions have brought in little interest and 
are said by some mills to merely confirm 
the bearish ideas of bakers and thereby 
encourage them to hold off for lower 
prices. 

The PMA still had not started buying for 
April needs in the Midwest, although early 
this week it was buying on the Pacific 
Coast and took a cargo of whole wheat 
flour for East Coast shipment. 

Mills of the Northwest operated at 80% 
of capacity, turning out 836,319 sacks flour. 
This compares with 84% the previous week 
and 104% a year ago. Mills in Minne- 
apolis ran at 90% of capacity, against 
89% the previous week and 112% a year 
ago. 

Quotations March 1: standard patent 
$6.20@6.40, short patent $6.40@6.55, high 
gluten $6.60@6.75, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $6.95; first clear $5.75 
@5.85, second clear $4.30@4.40, whole wheat 
$5.90@6.10 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
paper sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business here continues slow. Bakers are 
buying for immediate needs only. Family 
trade is also slow. Shipping directions are 
satisfactory. Export business is at a stand- 


still. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


‘Chicago: Flour prices were practically 
unchanged last week, and demand con- 
tinued very light. Buyers continue to re- 
sist the market and complaints were gen- 
eral that sales were hard to get. Bak- 
ers continued to hold off, only taking on 
small lots to average up or when in need 
of flour. It was one of the dullest six- 
day periods in months. Family flour also 
was in little demand, and prices were 
steady. 

Quotations Feb. 28: spring top patent 
$6.35@6.73, standard patent $6.15@6.53, first 
clear $5.40@6.08; family flour $7.30; hard 
winter short patent $5.94@6.15, 95% patent 
$5.84@6.03, first clear $5.18@5.45; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.55@7.15, standard pat- 
ent $5.80@6.90, first clear $4.65 @6.05. 

St. Louis: New flour business is about 
nil. Mills say that everyone is complain- 
ing on-account of the lack of interest. 
Bakery and family trade continue the 
policy of booking carlots for immediate 
wants only and do not have any con- 
fidence in market stability. There is a good 
demand for spring wheat- clears at firmer 
prices. However, hard and soft wheat clears 


are in moderate demand. Jobbers say there 
is no change in the situation. Buyers con- 
tinue the hand-to-mouth policy. The trade 
generally lacks confidence in present prices 
and is awaiting further developments. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. Prices on hard 
and soft patents are steady to 25¢ higher, 
clears 5¢ higher, spring wheat patents 20¢ 
higher, clears 30¢ higher, low protein 5¢ up. 

Central states mills say buyers are show- 
ing very little interest in booking other 
than for nearby wants. 

Quotations St. Louis, Feb. 28, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.90, 
ordinary $5.85; top hard $7, ordinary $5.75; 
bakery flour, cake $6.80, pastry $5.55, soft 
straight $5.75, soft clears $5.35; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.10, standard patent 
$5.95, clears $5.40; spring wheat short 
patent $6.45, standard $6.25, clears $5.85, 
low protein clears $5.20. 


Toledo: Flour buyers are continuing their 
policy of waiting to see what may develop, 
not booking ahead but taking only what 
flour they need for nearby requirements 
to forestall complete exhaustion of stocks. 
with so much publicity being given to the 
possibility of another bumper wheat crop 
and the improved outlook abroad for crops, 
nobody wants to get caught with high- 
priced flour on hand or booked. 

Some observers say that the backlog 
of possible buying of flour that is claimed 
to have been built up as result of the long 
abstention from buying may turn out to be 
purely mythical. It is seen that the present 
condition of hand-to-mouth purchases may 
prevail for the balance of the crop year, 
vr at least until more definite and assured 
estimates of the size of the next wheat 
crop are available. 

Farmers are not selling wheat. All things 
considered, the operation of the mills has 
been surprisingly well-sustained, and has 
even advanced in some cases. The Toledo 
bid for No. 2 soft red wheat, 36¢ rate 
points to New York, Feb. 28, was $2.41% 
@2.42%, nominally, with some mills not 
bidding. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Since the market appears to 
have settled somewhat, in fact has shown 
some signs of strength, flour buyers are 
interested in taking on additional commit- 
ments, especially for shipment during the 
spring months. For nearby needs, most of 
them appear to be well protected on old 
contracts, against which there has been 


‘considerable ordering. The bakery trade, 


on the whole, is displaying a conservative 
tone in all its dealings, but the family 
trade, for the moment at least, is some- 
what more liberal in replenishing stocks. 
Family selling in the stores is showing a 
wide variation in price, for instance from 
$1.79 to as high as $2.09 for comparable 
grades and quantities. There is a tempo- 
rary car shortage, due to yards being 
jammed with empties during the abnormal 
weather of last month, but this is easing 
up gradually. Demand for clears is lagging 
with prices easier. Foreign trade is fair. 

Quotations Feb. 28, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.60@7.70, high gluten $7.10@7.15, 
standard $6.65@6.70, first clear $5.70@5.80; 
hard winter standard $6.35@6.40, first clear 
$5.70@5.75; soft winter short patent $5.85 
@5.90, straights $5.70@5.75, first clear $4.95 
@5. 

New York: Lack of confidence in wheat 
values and a general slow-down in consump- 
tion have reduced flour purchases to a 
minimum. All phases of market opera- 
tion have sunk to a low level of activity 
from which there are no immediate pros- 
pects of improvement. New sales are cun- 
fined to single carlots and takings from 
jobbers by small bakers are greatly below 
normal. The largér bakers whose bookings 
would ordinarily run through March were 
reported stretching them well into April, 
and throughout all branches of this in- 
dustry it was apparent that consumers 
were eating less baked goods. The trade 
attributed this to bad weather, the gov- 
ernment campaign to reduce the use of 
wheat products and to the continued strike 
idleness of large bakers of rye and dark 
breads. 

Shipping directions were also off and the 
occasional low price mills offered for im- 
mediate delivery did not attract any sub- 
stantial. buying. Figures at the close of the 
week were approximately the same as the 
previous week. 

Quotations Feb. 28: 
$7.60, high glutens $6.90@7.35, standard 
patents $6.50@6.80, clears $6@6.15; south- 
western short patents $6.20@6.75, standard 
patents $6.20@6.55; high ratio cake $7@ 
7.55, soft winter straights $6.20@6.55. 

Boston: The flour market experiénced one 
of the dullest weeks in the memory of most 
flour operators. Springs were unchanged to 
10¢ higher, while hard winters advanced 
5 to 20¢. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 20¢ higher. 

There 
buyers have little confidence in the_ price 
stricture. This was borne out emphatically 
when sellers attempted to solicit commit- 
ments at price concessions and in nearly 
every instance the proposal fell on deaf 
ears. Buyers feel that prices will fall of 
their own weight unless the government re- 
enters the market. Interest in the lower 
parity price as of Feb. 15 is quite keen. 

Large bakers reported that their inventory 
position is still strong. Smaller bakers 
are extremely resistant to current quota- 
tions and are only interested in distress 
jobbing lots. Thus, the over-all picture is 
one of complete disinterest. 

Quotations Feb. 28: spring short patents 
$6.75@7.10, standards $6.55@6.90, high glu- 
ten $6.95 @7.45, first clears $6.05@6.20, hard 
winter short patents $6.60@6.85, standards 
$6.40@6.65, straights $6.25@6.60, high ra- 
tio $7.05@7.65, family $7.65. 

Philadelphia: Flour buyers 
are continuing to defer 


spring family flour 


in this drea 
purchases until 


orders on 


is no doubt but that nearly all 
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clarification of at least some of the ex- 
isting uncertainties imparts an _ evidence 
of stability to the market. 

Their decision to remain on the side- 
lines, except to buy the moderate amounts 
required to maintain production schedules, 
is holding activity to a minimum and prices 
are shifting back and forth in a narrow 
range, with no sign of establishing a definite 
trend. The general list is 20¢ lower to 10¢ 
higher than a week ago, with the widest 
change a drop in spring family grade. 

In reflection of the limited volume of 
mill books, some types of flour 
are being offered at substantial discounts, 
but so far the results of such measures 
are negligible. It is reported that the few 
bookings thus attracted have been for 
prompt shipments, with the trade reluctant 
to go on a deferred delivery basis. 

Representatives of some mills are of the 
opinion that hand-to-mouth operations are 
likely to continue for some time—60 to 90 
days is the minimum period mentioned— 
but indicate that the low levels of bakers’ 
stocks as a whole should result in a moid- 
est improvement in the volume of business 
transacted. 

Despite the extensive scope of the re- 
cent break in prices, which provided much 
needed relief from a serious squeeze, tlie 
continued lag in sales of finished products 
is serving as a constant reminder that 
present levels are still comparatively high. 

This has been evident for some moniiis 
in pies, cakes and other sweet items, but 
reports are current that bread turno\cr 
is also experiencing a slowdown. Some of 
the latter is traced to the fact that nu- 
merous restaurants have never discon- 
tinued the practice of putting smaller puor- 
tions on tables, a measure which was in- 
troduced as a temporary food conserya- 
tion step. 

Another factor whieh might enter the 
picture is administration pressure for a re- 
duction in the wheat carryover. It is fuily 
expected, though, that there will be strong 
opposition to the move as it reaches s 
final showdown. 

Advices from growing areas report that 
farmers are still holding back their grain 
in the hope of unloading it later at a bet- 
ter return. 

Quotations Feb. 28: spring family $7.35 
@7.50, high gluten $7.15@7.25, short pxt- 
ent $6.85@7.05, standard $6.75@6.85, first 
clear $6.10@6.20; hard winter short patent 
$6.60@6.80, standard $6.50@6.60; soft win- 
ter standard $6@6.50. 

Pittsburgh: The past 
representatives staged a determined drive 
for flour sales. Despite increased effo: 
bakers and jobbers continued to show scunt 
interest in making commitments. Political 
events overseas caused increased caution 
and buyers were determined to wait ior 
domestic and foreign events to present a 
more satisfactory outlook before making 
replenishments of flour stocks. Orders con- 
tinued confined to small scattered. orders. 
“Sold a car here and there,” was the re- 
port gleaned from mill representatives 
over the territory. Some bakers and job- 
bers, whose supplies of flour were con- 
tracted at higher prices, are in no mood 
to discuss the price reductions being of- 
fered in baked goods and flour at chain 
stores and super markets. 

Credit continues to be carefully watched 
and every bank and credit agency in this 
district is alerted and warning all business 
firms to not overextend their buying. Clears 
fell about 40¢, with few sales. Cake flour 
sales are only fair. Family patent sales 
are small. Spring wheat flour shows a trifle 
better demand, with Kansas types making 
a new price low the past week and: still 
finding few buyers. The price of flour shifts 
so rapidly it is hard to quote and mills 
continue to offer large reductions for iin- 
mediate delivery. 

Quotations Feb. 28, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $6.10@6.30, me- 
dium patent $6.15@6.35, short patent $6.20 
@6.40; spring wheat $6.45@6.90, medium 
patent $6.55@6.95, short patent $6.65 @7.\)5; 
first clears $6.05@6.45; high gluten $6.8) @ 
7.25, family flour, advertised brands $7.29 
@7.45, other brands $6.85@7; cake aid 
pastry flours $5.95@7.15. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Extreme quiet prevail:d 
on flour sales and buyers displayed co:- 
siderable reluctance to purchase flour (or 
other than replacement or 30-day delivery 
periods. Prices on prompt shipments sh w 
a discount of from 10 to 15¢ under 120-dcy 
shipments and the trade is taking a:!- 
vantage of this discount on purchases. T!e 
total volume of sales is the lowest in so: ¢ 
time and hard winters still show te 
greatest turnover, particularly to bakers and 
jobbers. Northern springs are still selling 
at a very slow rate, with bakers parti: 
larly hesitant about buying at the price 4 
ferential over hard winters. Cracker and 
cookie bakers displayed some interest, pr 
cipally on midwestern soft winters, but t 
volume of sales was relatively small, wi') 
shipping periods no later than March. | 
cific Coast. soft flours are in very poor (c°- 
mand, since prices are considerably hig 
er. Shipping directions, while still goc!, 
are somewhat below the January lev« 
Export sales are especially quiet to bo‘! 
European and South American countri 
Small amounts were purchased by Europe: 
claimant countries on the March allocatico. 
South American inquiries still are in < 
cess of actual sales consummated. 

Quotations Feb. 28, carlots, deliver: 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short pa‘- 
ent $5.95@6.10, standard $5.80@5.95, first 
clear $5.40@5.65; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard $6.55@6.70, first 
clear $6.20@6.35, high gluten $7@7.20; soft 
wheat short patent $6.10@6.25, straight 
$5.50@5.15, first’ clear $5@5.25, high rat.o 
cake. $6.40@6.75; Pacific Coast cake $7.10 
@7.30, pastry $6.20@6.30. 
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: “ PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Little activity was reported last 
week by flour millers, who indicate that 
the current production rate of the whole 
industry in this area is now . 50% of ca- 
pacity, or even less, One small interior 
.mill was.reported to have run only five 
‘days of the last 30, and the tidewater 
operations were on a four-day basis, or less. 
No export business was offered during 
the week, and none seems to be in the 


- offing. The domestic trade is in comfort- 


able inventory position and is not anxious 
to take on supplies. What buying there was 
was reported to be on a fill-in basis. Price 
lists were unchanged from a week ago. 


, Bakers were said to be holding back await- 
jing lower price levels. 


Quotations: Family patent $7.25, blue- 


stem $6.53, bakery $6.80, pastry $5.91. 

Portland: There is little activity in mill- 
ing circles, with flour bookings below nor- 
mal and some of the mills closed down 
entirely andthe larger ones on part time 
operations. Some small domestic bookings 
are being made, but there is no large vol- 
ume moving etiher in domestic or export 
channels. The government still is out of 
this market for export flour. Mills are grind- 
in on old bookings, but rapidly running 
out of these. 

Juotations Feb. 28: high gluten $7.28, all 
Montana $7.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.90, bluestem bakers $6.75, cake $7.40, 
pastry $6.07, whole wheat 100% $6.67, 
graham $6.15, cracked wheat $6.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





There was some 
offices last week 


Yoronto - Montreal: 
flury in Canadian mill 
on notification from the Canadian Wheat 
Board that sales of flour to designated 
Class 2 countries may be made for ship- 
ment up to June 30, 1948, subject to con- 
firmation of the board. As the authoriza- 
tion expired at noon Feb. 28 and the allot- 
ments are small, there has been a rush 
by mills to get their share. Shipments of 
flour to U.K. continue at the usual rate 
depending on rail and shipping facilities. 
Domestic nfarket steady. Quotations Feb. 
25: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$8.55 bbl.; seconds $8.15; bakers $8.05, 
in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $11.57 per 280- 
lb. for shipment to end of: March, Halifax 
or St. John. 

No let up in demand for winter wheat 


flour. Quotations Feb. 28: standard grades 
for domestic use $6.75 to as high as $9 
bbl., secondhand. cottons, Montreal freight 


basis, 

Farmers continue to hold stocks of win- 
ter wheat on farms and deliveries are prac- 
tically nonexistent. Quotations Feb. 28: $1.41 
@1.43 bu. shipping points in Ontario, ac- 
cording to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was in the neighborhood of 
450,000 bbl., worked to countries other 
than the U.K. The business’ developed fol- 
lowing the wheat board announcement that 
permits would be issued for the exportation 
of Class 2 flour to many destinations. 
Domestic trade is on a moderate scale. 
The amount of wheat coming forward is 
limited, due almost entirely to blocked 
roads due to heavy snows, supplemented 
by some interruption in transportation fa- 
cilities as a result of cold and stormy 
weather. Mills are operating close to eight 
hours‘a day. Quotations Feb. 28: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary, 
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$9.05 cottons, second patents $8.55, 
patents to bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: A new allocation of Class 2 
wheat made by the Canadian Wheat Board 
during the week for grinding into flour for 
general export business brought a ray of 
hope to export flour mills in the West after 
an extremely quiet period. 

The new allocation is for. April-May- 
June shipment, and while the.total amount 
made available has not been disclosed, it 
is expected to be as high as was granted 
early in the year. At that time China and 
the Philippines were the two countries 
which would share in the business, with 
some 3,000 tons alone going to Manila. 
This time Colombia and South America 
have been’ added. The business will be 
shared by most of the regular mills. 

While there is a slight flurry in the export 
market, the domestic trade is generally 
flat. Dealers report very limited interest 
even on the part of the big bakers. Most 
buyers, fearing the trend in the general 
commodity market, are expecting some- 
thing to happen in flour. Store sales are at 
a low ebb, and stocks in dealers’ hands 
are ample for all immediate needs. 

Prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for hard wheat grinds in 98's cot- 
tons Feb. 28: first patents $9.15; bakers 
patents and vitamin B $8.65. Cake and 
pastry flour to the trade is steady at 
$9.65. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Feb. 14, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1948 1947 194 1947 
Minneapolis .. cay «+. 10,590 18,480 
Kansas City .. 3,180 1,920 7,680 5,970 
Milwaukee 90 30 3,120 4,830 
Week ending Feb. 21— 
Minneapolis .. ini = 12,780 13,920 
Kansas City .. 2,820 2,040 8,130 5,280 
Philadelphia .. 180 390 ea IF 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Feb. 14, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stecks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis .. 190 37 68 51 4,659 3,223 

Pra 20 3 769 322 
Week ending Feb. 21— 

Minneapolis .. 192 60 54 34 4,440 3,089 

Duluth ...... 18 q 787 322 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The fvllowing is a comparison of set- 





tling prices at Kansas City for Feb. 21 
and Feb. 28: . 
BRAN— Feb. 21 Feb. 28 

February ..... Sui. s@ BOOO Bi cseiG vac 

» Ae T58. 25@ 58.50 59.00@ 59.25 

ETE, S00 00.0 50% 56.00@ 58.00 58.75@ 59.25 

MEE. eve bvecce -@t52.50 54.50@ 55.00 

TE. hie covece 49.25@ 49.50 49.50@ 51.00 

ae 48.00@ 49.15 48.00@ 48.75 

t+e+@.... 46.50@ 47.00 

o 9 0E2.00. B....Q wos 

- - @t62.00 -- @*68.85 

- -@§$63.00 - @*68.10 

-»@t62.15 65.60@ 66.25 

..@t60.25 62.50@ 63.50 

SUE 4c e's ceces 57. 260 59.00 59.00@ 60.00 

PUNE. © oo oe 57.50@ 60.00 

Sales (tons) 3, 600 870 

*Asked. tSale. §Bid. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 
of the United States Department of Commerce: 


-—Production— 
Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu) sacks) (tons) 
Calendar year 
totals— 
eT ae 694,747 302,429 3,854,095 
Se 612,006 273,197 4,792,750 
1947— 
December eevee 53,734 23,475 448,184 
November ...... 54,188 23,676 449,691 
October ........ 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September- ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
| 69,619 25,936 497,920 
July ..........- 57,081 24,917 472,210 
1947— 
January ....... . 64,675 27,906 556,360 
February ....... 67,162 24,714 491,480 
| Oe 63,301 27,423 545,630 
April .......... 66,818 24,704 483,650 
eee 5,744 24,393 465,000 
JUMB Gab caa de de 55,462 24,171 463,750 
1946— 
TULF sderevive 47,500 22,067 320,650 
August ........ 61,442 23,869 366,000 
September ..... 54,210 23,672 451,450 
October ......4. 069 26,064 511,350 
November ...... 57,690 24,988 493,070 
December ...... 60,647 26,201 621,880 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
flourt as% ofwheat ofoffal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack rate] 
sacks) pacity offiour offlour (%) 
**1,155 85.6 137.8 . 38.7 72.6 
**1,164 77.0 134.4 36.1 74.4 
1,157 78.0 137,3 38.2 72.8 
1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 12.7 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,164 86.4 137.9 38.4 12.5 
1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 72.0 
1,153 93.2 138.8 39.8 72.0 
1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
1,164 82.3 138.0 39.1 723.6 
1,157 81.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 
1,166 712.8 129.1 29.1 77.6 
1,166 76.8 129.4 29.8 17.3 
1,167 84.5 137.4 38.1 72.8 
1,168 82.7 138.3 39.2 72.3 
1,169 $9.1 138.5 39.6 72.2 
1,171 89.5 138.9 39.8 72.0 


Data since June, 1947, are estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were repo 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 


**Average. 


tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the — in the “400 sacks and under” group 
te be . 


reviously included in the monthly survey is 


t at the June, 1947, total 





of 104,630 sacks. 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago 


family 
top patent 

high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first clear .. 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., bulk 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


family 


standard 
straight 


family 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Hard winter standard 


Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Rye flour, white 
Durum, gran., bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ib. cottons, 


short patent 


first clear .. 


ood eruce eee obs gas $... 
6.35@6.73 


6. 156@ 
5.40@6.08 


@7.30 
6.53 


-@ ... 


5.94@6.15 
5.84@6.03 
5.18@5.45 


-@ os. 


6.55 @7.15 
5.80@6.90 


-@:.. 


4.65 @6.05 
6.50@6.59 
5.09@5.75 
6.19@6.39 


New York 


TUTEETC TTR $... 
6.90@7.35 


@7.60 


sot@ .. 
6.50 @6.80 
6.00@6.15 
ooe@... 
6.20@6.75 
6.20@6.55 
6.20@6.55 
@ ° 


TST TCR 6.70@7.00 
bewk oe Nc.00 «4 6.70 @6.90 
Seattle S. Francisco 
$...@7.25 $...@... 
-»-@6.53 oo @ oe 
@6.80 cote. oe 
@5.91 -@.. 


Mpls. 
$...@6.95 
--@. 
6. 60@6. 15 
6.40@6.55 
6.29 @6.40 
5.75 @5.85 


39990000900 


$7.35 @7.50 
7.15@7.25 
6.85@7.05 
6.75 @6.85 
6.10@6.20 

ose. 

6.60 @6.80 
6.50@6.60 
oes @n.. 
6.00 @6.50 
6.85@6.95 
ooe@ cee 


Spring top patent]... $. 
Spring second —€ 

Spring first clear{ . 
Spring exports§ . 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 


Kans. City 8st. Louis Buffalo 
a ots -@ ... $7.60@7.70 
a ee ov hee es beer 
3@.. --@... 7.10@7.15 
‘ee -@6.45 ...@... 
--@. -@6.25 6.65@6.70 
0 40 @ oe -@5.85 5.70@5.80 
6.00 @6.85 -@7.00 «@ fa. 
5.75 @5.90 Sy eee Bee 
5.70@5.80 -@5.95 6.35@6.40 
4.00@ 4.05 -@5.40 5.70@5.75 
ie eye O60 ...@... 
6.50 @6.65 --@... 5.85@5.90 
5.45 @5.55 -@5.75 56.70@5.75 
at. a -@5.35 4.95@5.00 
--@... - @6.90 -@7.15 
wie -@4.90 - @5.15 
-@ ... - @6.90 -@6.69 
Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
A Pee Pee Ce Oey 
6.95 @7.45 Ds ves we 
6.75 @7.10 ft ve ea yy 
6.55 @6.90 on @ ace Am sree 
6.05 @6.20 eb ow eee 
. @7.65 . eet o@ o0- 
6.60 @6.85 ee poe ace 
6.40@6.65 --@... ool oc 
ex See o@ ice e eos 
oo @ une s@ ive’ cceG 04s 
oe @ wn. me Te eS he 
.@ -@. --@ 
Toronto oowitsatpes 
@8.65 $...@9.05 
@8.15 -- @8.55 
} bf A --@.. 
ate9 -@11 vole os 
Ontario soft winterst 6. 1699.00 vy 3 :: ee 


Ontario exports§ 


$280- Ib. ootters. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: ~ 


St. Louis 
@.... 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran.......: $....@64.00 $....@61.00 eee Tae 
Hard winter bran .. re, ety wr, eet @60.00 
Soft winter bran rey Lee. o'ax aac ee 
Standard midds.* 65.00 @68.00 +» @63.00 er ee 
Flour midds.t ..... 69.00@71.00 @ 66.50 @71.00 
Mee. GO ok saws ees 70.00 @ 72.00 @69.00 - 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ....... $64.00@65.00 $72.00@73.00 §$... mere 
Hard winter bran .. re Deere er, wees etes ea 
Soft winter bran Tir. Mere: Tr, Brey se 
Standard midds.* 63.00 @ 64.00 72.00 @ 73.00 P gi. 00 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 67.50 @68.50 wee @ ue, oe 
ee Bes ee 67.50 @68.50 77.00 @78.00 . S73. 00 
Spring bran Shorts 
VUE EEE $....@61.25 $....@654.25 
qwWinnipeg ......... «ees @49.25 - @52.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


ee altel 
62.50 @ 63.00 


68.00 @ 68.50 


Cleveland 


Q2ee0e 


Middlings — 
6.25 


Ft. Worth 
$....@. 


65.00 
73.00 


@66.00 
@ 74.00 


Atlanta 


$....@5 


@00000 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
— co Chi qajKamene Oty — 
May July Mar: May July Sept. May Sept. 
February 23 .......... HOLIDAY 
February 24 .........- 233% 225% 243% 236% rrr} y% 221 226% 213% =211% 
February 25 .......... 236 227% 245 238% 224 222 228 213% 211% 
February 26 .......... 232 225% 242, 236% 221% 219% 225% 211% 209% 
PORTGOry FT nc ccccase 232 225% 241% 236% 222% 220 225% 211% 209% 
February 28 .......... 235% 227% 243% 238 222% 220% 227% 213% 212 
SOYBEANS -—CORN— - RYE— - ATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 23 . ——HOLIDAY 387% 330 HOLIDAY 
Feb. 24 . 334 327% 216% 206% 384% 329 231 107% 92 101% 86 
Feb. 25 . 342 335% 219 209% 380 321 233% 103% 91% 103% 86 
Feb. 26 . 350 343% 217% 208 370 311 226% 107% 90% 102% 85 
Feb. 27 . 348 BH1% 216% 207% ° 365 305 227% 109% 91% 104 85:% 
Feb. 28 . 354 347% 220% 210% 375 313 231 111% 92% 106% 87% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Feb. 21, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 
Afloat 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St.Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 


oSvecvecces 1, 
000d Wee W0- bs © 4. 
pee eeaedvbsase 2, 





7—Wheat—. jorn-————, -—Rye— 7~Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 , 1947 1948 1947 .1948 1947 1948 1947 
748 289 482 2,188 7 530 38 137 4 3 
573 - ee oe +. ° 26 9 oe me 
995 1,842 524 1,807 421 1,214 72 313 612 549 
20 319 ove é. ee oe ee ee os o° 
923 752 5,445 6,956 873 1,233 91 405 382 727 
8,694 2,778 256 2,100 471 268 35 5 1,830 1,730 
6,494 3,788 120 226 233 117 oe 10 9 
2,035 1,903 -- 1,341 119 oe 71 os oe 
11,520 5,111 . ee =. e° 7 es 3 122 
1,086 2,013 1,477 96 134 8 143 ee b's 

20,676 7,222 1,664 4,173 57 142 76 45 142 430 
22 14 283 55 244 ¢e -» 65,403 4,667 

2,718 1,780 1,366 892 2,233 665 1,853 703 9,824 17,795 
899 322 33 1,496 & 15 147 és se 
463 8 11 173 2 os 1 2 2 
3,339 3,742 2,695 2,222 694 130 124 20 320 377 
es 609 674 es os od es 40 48 

> 1,164 546 67 1,546 111 53 6 60 398 118 
27 9 542 310 101 16 2 ee 4 210 
3,425 1,199 _791 1,103 432 525 . 34 45 
2,636 1,889 2,064 2,224 329 100 9 16 
5,658 1,992 ee 4 37 23 6 2 
81,250 36,604 18,696 31,195 6,279 6,409 2,657 1,833 19,021 16,966 
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WANT ADS 














v v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 244¢ per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


Vv v 


v 








| HELP WANTED 
v 








POTOMAC STATES 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Old and well established Kansas 
mill with widely distributed trade 
on its well advertised and well 
known brands requires a bakery 
flour salesman for Potomac 
States, particularly West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia. Excellent be- 
ginning arrangements and excep- 
tional opportunity for the right 
man acquainted in that field. Ad- 
dress 9258, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








AGGRESSIVE S”KING WHEAT MILL 


has opening for bakery flour salesman in 
New York City. Give outline of experi- 
ence in first letter. Our organization knows 
of this advertisement. Address 9238, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





COMPETENT, RELIABLE SUPERIN- 


tendent for small flour mill, formula feed 
plant and grain elevator, located in South- 
west. Man must be a qualified practical 
miller with some feed milling experience; 
capable of good personnel supervision to 
gain proper efficiency. Must know how to 
maintain plant and execute technical im- 
provements. Please give all details re- 
garding experience, education, salary ex- 
pected and reason for desiring change, in 
first letter. Correspondence will be han- 
died in confidence. Address 9218, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

I—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4'x5’. 

——-, No. 1 Expellers, com- 


1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’x33' Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Hea Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with RKedler. conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Bauffalo 32” dia. x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Dram Drier. 
i—Black and Clawson 36"x81" Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12" to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

iJ. H. Day Model 82 Ko-NBall Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40°x10’. V-belts, 3 H.1., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

i—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-stee! hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO.., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New Vork, N. ¥. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


POSITION AS ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ent or head miller wanted by reliable 
young miller with varied experience. Ad- 
dress 9253, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED—HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent position. Have had 28 years’ ex- 
perience in milling all kinds of wheat. 
Can furnish the best of references. Ad- 
dress 9244, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER IN 
mill up to 300 bbl., or second in larger 
mill; or as grinder or bolter. Have over 
30 years’ experience. Age 54 years. Can 
come on short notice. Northwest preferred. 
Write or wire P. E. Harmon, 36 N. Broad- 
way, Shelby, Ohio. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE — POTENTIAL FEED MILL 
ideally located in Iowa. Suitable storage 
to operate as an elevator. Corn drier, new 
scales, buildings and machinery in excel- 
lent condition. Excellent rail facilities. 
Buildings suitable for soybean plant if 
desired. Address P. O. Box 627, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

















MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL AS A GOING 
concern. Located west of Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada, in town of 6,500 population. 
Capacity of 325 bbl. Freight rates enable 
competition in domestic and export mar- 
kets. Buildings and equipment in good 
repair. Excellent local demand for feeds 
of all kinds. This business is being oper- 
ated with considerable success and merits 
investigation. Address 9182, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















FOR SALE — POTENTIAL CORN MEAL 
and grit plant ideally located in Iowa. 
Small amount of equipment needed to 
produce 60 tons daily; either feed meal 
or for human consumption. Around 15,000 
bu. storage with bulk loading out. Large 
corn drier with new large scales. Build- 
ings .in excellent condition. Excellent 
transit facilities. Address P. O. Box 742, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. ° 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


BAKERIES Pola oe SALE 


BAKERY FOR aaeacania ALL NEW EQUIP- 
ment put in during last two years; 
equipped to bake approximately 40,000 
loaves of bread per week; also dough- 
nut, cake, bun and roll machines. Two 
new bread trucks. No competition in town 
of approximately 15,000. Widow of owner 
wishes to sell. If interested, write Alexan- 
der City Bakery, Alexander City, Ala. 





C. A. WOOD APPOINTED 
BY WM. J. STANGE CO. 


CHICAGO—C. A. Wood was re- 
cently named manager of West Coast 
operations for the Wm. J. Stange Co., 
according to an announcement by 
William B. Durling, president. Mr. 
Wood has been associated with the 
food processing industry for the past 
20 years. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.83 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
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in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.83, as 
compared with 17.52 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 30.73, as compared with 
30.08 a year ago. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 


ada. It is periodically revised h 
questionnaires to the milling industry 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th 8t., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














An unparalleled opportu- 
nity to purchase bakery 
equipment at ROCK BOT- 
TOM PRICES! 


Equipment which will 
be sold is as follows: 
6 portable peel ovens, 
manufactured by Mid- 
dleby Marshall Oven 
Co. (model D, size 240); 
2 flour batchers, manu- 
factured by J. H. Day 
Co., complete with flour 


RRO CIT ET BR 


TE Get WA Ronit 





Y CAMP WRECKING CORP. 


X 569 STARKE, FLA. PHONE 641 








handling equipment con- 
sisting of one receiving 
bin, one vertical flour 
elevator and screw 
conveyor servicing both 
batchers (complete with 
electrically driven gear 
box); 1 J. H. Day inter- 
mediate proofer, 540 loaf 
capacity, model T; 12 
doors and frames and 
track assembly for one 
six unit proof room. 








red tape or priorities. 






















































































MILLING 
Ses : 








DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PHONE GRAND 1554 
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cs BAKER FLOGRS that give 





HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


: SALINA, KANSAS 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 




























Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. ‘ 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 2mtexy” SOMIFEEON 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains a MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS ae eee SALINA, KANSAS 

































McVEIGH @& CO., inc. The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR DESIGNERS POS MSN a TLDERS 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. | Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 














Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA”. “STRONGFELLOW.” 
*‘BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 









‘ 












"THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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BAKERS ADVISORY BOARD—The bakers and technical men shown in 
the above photograph were recently named to the bakers advisory board 
of Oklahoma A & M College of Technical Training, Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa. Left to right, in the front row, are Al Kruse, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn., Wigwam Pastry Shops, Tulsa, John C. Sum- 
mers, director of the bakery division, Oklahoma A & M College of Tech- 
nical Training, and Harry Alexander, president of the Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn., Royal Baking Co., Tulsa. In the rear, left to right, are Glen Boyd, 
vice president of the Oklahoma bakers group, Martha Ann Bakeries, 
Enid; H. B. Smith, Hokum Baking Co., Muskogee; Carl Skogsberg, 
Colonial Baking Co., Oklahoma City, and L. K. Covelle, director, Okla- 


ats - WHEAT- 
° ~ VUTA-B (22 


LL : 
gy 
BUENO IK WHEAT G 


“eras z 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
: MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


MONTREAL 


FORT WILLIAM 


RE De 


homa A & M College of Technical Training. 


5 





Pastry Popular in 
Australian Lunches 


LONDON — According to school 
staffs interviewed by the “Melbourne 
Herald,” pies, pastries, “hot dogs,” 
cream cakes and soft drinks are first 
in popularity for school lunches. “The 
Australasian Baker,” reporting this, 
says: 

“At most schools, it was stated that 
more than half the boys drank milk 
or fruit juice with their lunch, but 
most girls went for soft drinks. 
Wholemeal bread was an ‘also ran’ 
compared with white bread and rolls. 

“The proprietor at a large techni- 
cal school said that pies and pastries 
were the most popular fare. About 
20% bought candy with lunch and 
spent on the average 3d (6¢) a day 
in this direction. Hot beef drinks sold 
‘fairly well,’ and about half drank 
milk each day. No sweets are sold 
until all lunches are served, but 
about half the lunch money is spent 
on cakes and pastry. 

“At a leading high school, rolls 


with salad-filling were reported to be 
most popular, but only because the 
number of pies and pastries is re- 
stricted. 

“And the girls? A college of do- 
mestic economy reported meat pies 
as being first choice.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. L. BAILEY ADVANCED IN 
HORN & HARDART FIRM 


PHILADELPHIA — Clarence L. 
Bailey was recently elected treasurer 
of the Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 
filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of John Fritsche. He began 
working for the company in 1912, 
was advanced to cashier and then a 
restaurant manager. In 1917, he was 
transferred ta the treasurer’s office, 
subsequently became head cashier 
and was named a director and assis- 
tant secretary and assistant treasurer 
in 1941. 

The company also elevated John J. 
O’Rourke from comptroller to assis- 
tant treasurer and Paul A. Downey 
from assistant to the president to as- 
sistant secretary. 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal 33 


“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 


“Daily Bread” 


“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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re 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND”: 


‘ 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West ; Monarch 

Castle. : Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL . WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





Que 
a 








7 
a 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED LIMITED sald. 
_Domestic and Export Acc 


Flour, Feed and Grain Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. ful si 


prices 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





~ 


Since 7. 
James frchardson & bons BAGS 


COTTON 





; 


Gain enchant Shippers and Exporters 








WINNIPEG - CANADA 1 





























—e— 





Factories: 


Export Flour | COATSWORTH & COOPER MONTREAL, QUE. 


INSURANCE re TORONTO, ONT. 
“All Risks”? Grain and 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic Feeds 
Exporters 


Ocean and Lake Insurance 
TORONTO, CANADA 


ALE) 





MII 
kohl j 
specia 
staff o 
factur 

Mr. 











and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 





TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
Western Assurance YOUR NEEDS ARTISTICALLY 


company B MULTIWALL PRINTED 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
on C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 































Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
Aig 


Exporter TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 



























FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OS Wt Street, boast 


Toronto 


LON TO. ¢ VEDA 
























































CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT INTER- CONTINENTAL ne , ‘ rs t 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, GRAIN COMPANY » 4 . 
Saskate hewan and Alberta. EXPO ar ERS 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 30 aes St. apeet A A SUR os 
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Industry Group 
Donates Bakery 
to Boys Town 


NEW YORK—A completely outfit- 
ted bakery for the training of boys in 
paking has been donated to Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Home, Boys Town, 
Neb., by the Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 

Roger Blum, Cleveland, member of 
= the association committee in charge 
of donations, recently completed ar- 
rangements with Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Edward J. Flanagan, director of the 
town, and its director of vocational 
training, Peter F. Mulready. The 
sound slide film, “America’s Biggest 
Business,” produced by the Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
was made available. for the new 
course. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Shelled Pecans 
In Good Supply, 
Survey Shows 


ST. LOUIS — Shelled pecans are 
again available in good supply and at 
prices from 12 to 15% below the ceil- 
ing prices in effect under OPA reg- 
ulations, and 40% lower than last 
year, a recent survey of the market 
made by the R. E. Funsten Co. shows, 
according to Perry A. Noble, vice 
president of the firm. 

The crop that has just been har- 
vested will very closely approach the 
forecast in the December report of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
being approximately 35% larger than 
last year, though about 10% smaller 
than the 10-year average, Mr. Noble 
said. 

According to Mr. Noble, this plenti- 
ful supply of pecans at attractive 
prices will again permit a more gen- 
erous use of pecans in bakery prod- 
ucts. 


~———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALEX C. HORNKOHL ADDED 
TO DOW CORNING STAFF 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Alex C. Horn- 
Kohl is the first of a group of bakery 
Specialists to be added to the sales 
staff of the Dow Corning Corp., manu- 
facturer of a silicone pan glaze. 

Mr. Hornkohl was graduated from 


Alex ©. Hornkohl 
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the University of Chicago in 1923, 
with a major in cereal chemistry. 
For 25 years he has been a represen- 
tative of various suppliers of bakery 
materials and a bakery consultant. 
He is attached to the DC home of- 
fice and is assisting with the train- 
ing of other bakery service men. 
Jack Betka, the first of the bakery 
service men to complete special train- 
ing in DC pan glaze operations, has 
been assigned to the firm’s Chicago 


’ office. He is a graduate of the Dun- 


woody: Baking School, Minneapolis, 
and was in charge of military bake- 
shops during the war. Other bakery 
service men are in training here for 


v4 


1. WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO LTD. 


future assignment to other -offices, 
according to L. S. Putnam, official of 
the company. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
MOVES INTO NEW PLANT 


OGDEN, UTAH — One of Utah’s 
newest bakery plants was put into 
use recently when bread baking op- 
erations of the, Continental Baking 
Co. were transferred to the company’s 
new $500,000 addition. 

All equipment in the new installa- 
tion is new, according to Fred A. 
Kuhlmann, local manager, and is 
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ready for operation except for an au- 
tomatic bread cooler, which will be 
installed soon. 

Renovations have started on the 
firm’s old plant, which will be con- 
verted to the Continental cake de- 
partment. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE J. SIML & CO. 
MOVES OFFICE LOCATION 


CHICAGO—George J. Siml & Co., 
bakery supply firm, Chicago, has 
moved its offices to larger quarters 
at 3200 W. 26th St., Chicago 23. Mr. 
Sim] has been located at Berwyn, II1., 
and is well known in baking circles. 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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ce of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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M. D. King Milling Co. A four without on egtal enyurhore 
Pittsfield, Illinois THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Quality Products Since 1868 








‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 





Ceres Proven Flours Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. anys Ae 





1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 






























Two men were flying east in a pas- 
senger plane, making the first air 
trips of their lives. The plane touched 
down at St. Louis, and a little red 
truck sped out to its side, to refuel 
it. The plane landed at Cleveland, 
and again a little red truck dashed 
up to it. The third stop was Albany, 
and the same thing happened. 

The first of the two men looked at 
his watch and turned to his compan- 
ion. “This plane,” he said, “makes 
wonderful time.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “and that 
little red truck ain’t doin’ bad either.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Mable: So he says to me, “You are 
very laconic.” 
Maybelle: 

mean? 
Mabel: I dunno. But I give him one 
in the nose to be on the safe side! 


¢¢ ¢ 


The artist was painting a lovely 
thatched cottage when the farmer 
came out and asked what he was 
going to do with the picture. 

“I shall send it to an exhibition,” 
said the artist. 

“Will many people see it?” 

“Thousands, I hope.” 

“Then perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
putting on it, ‘To let for the sum- 


x” 


mer months’. 
$e @ 


An Italian shopkeeper received a 
Black Hand letter, reading: 

“Leave $200 in cigar box at back 
door before Sunday night or we will 
steal your wife.” 

He planted a cigar box at his back 
door containing a note which stated: 

“No got $200 but I like your 
propasish.” 

¢¢ ¢ 


He: Yes, by looking into a girl’s 
eyes, I can tell exactly what she 
thinks of me. 

She: It must be very discouraging. 


eo ¢ 


“Your wife seems to have a strange 
look on her face lately.” 

“Yeah, she’s trying to resemble her 
latest photograph.” 


¢$¢¢ 


A minister who made the rule to 
ask each member of his family to 
make comments on the sermon, com- 
plimentary or otherwise, came down 
to David—a lad of about seven. He 
said, “David, what did you think of 
the sermon?” David replied, “I saw 
three good places to quit.” 


¢$¢¢ 


“Did your millionaire grandfather 
remember you when he made his 
will?” 

“He must have. He left me out.” 


oe? ¢@ 

Mistress: Did your husband get 
badly hurt when he was hit by that 
car, Eliza? 

Liza: Yessum, he suffered conclu- 
sion of the brain. 

Mistress: You mean concussion of 
the brain, don’t you? 

Liza: No’m, I mean conclusion. 
He’s daid. 


Gee, what does that 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats. — 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING-- 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
. GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
sas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Oapacity OHICKASHA Oable Addross 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 
Foreign and D: tic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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PAPER Ssto2 
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| Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE ous 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ant EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
=i ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

















“MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


‘Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE CrTy 





















now: 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 









GROWN 
MILLS 





PORTLAND, OREGON 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


























TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and, Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING - PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


a 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Lid. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


monncovnoe CHUBB & SON 


we bad &, this Compan 1a United States Managers 
ore bald leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, I!!. Montreal, Canada 








ARROW. LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 









Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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To find and hire one man with all these qualifications, would be rare indeed. 
Yet this experience and more are yours, as part of the service that NA’s Flour Service 
Division can give you on flour treatment problems. 

It’s this same experience, too, that guides the production of NA products for 
maturing, bleaching and uniform enrichment. 

Why not have an NA Representative visit your mill? No obligation, of course, 


and you'll find him willing and able to discuss treatment problems 


with your own staff and consultants. 
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FORECAST: continued floods, 
fires and hurricanes 


DISASTERS LIKE THESE are sure to threaten 
thousands of Americans again this year. But many who 
might die will live; many who would suffer will get re- 


lief... thanks to the Red Cross. You can judge the job 
it will do by what it did last year. . . 


50 times in °47, the Red Cross went to flood areas to 
evacuate and care for stricken families. 161 times, it 
provided shelter, medical care, other help for victims of 
fires. 55 times, it helped restore homes, clothing and 
hope for those blasted by wind storms. Between disas- 
ters, the Red Cross worked to prevent needless deaths 


. . . providing blood for hospitals, teaching first aid and 
swimming. 
Thousands will call on the Red Cross soon... and now 


the Red Cross calls on you for the money it must have 


to carry on its work. Give what you can to the 1948 
Red Cross Fund! 


IT’S YOUR RED CROSS ...KEEPIT GOING... 
GIVE GENEROUSLY! 





